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Democrat Symington: He hopes weapons are the chink in Eisenhower's armor (page 30) 
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“Chalional Accounting Machines save us $32,290 
a year...return 74% annually on our investment!”’ 


—JACOBSEN MANUFACTURING CO., Rocine, Wisco 


Our use of National Accounting Ma- 

to control Sales Analysis, Accounts 

Accounts Payable and Payroll 

cobsen Manutacturing Company and 

is has contributed much to 
erations.” 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . . 150.7 1148.9 *148.7 


PRODUCTION 


Stee! ingot (thous. of tons) F 2,278 2,459 +2,449 2,400 
Automobiles and trucks q 217,347 156,258 +167,014 167,612 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec, 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... $67,235 $69,736 $83,469 $84,313 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 9,907 11,277 11,202 11,134 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)............0cceeecece 6,863 7,183 7,163 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,343 1,675 1,538 
PS UO centad obo cbrdesdescoddoocebeosceesececesese beseee 267445 291,984 285,966 


TRADE 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and |.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars) 71 71 73 72 
Carloadings: oll others (daily av., thous. of cars) 38 46 44 43 
Department store sales (change from same wk of preceding year) +14% +6% +7% —2% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 22 232 230 300 208 


PRICES 


Spet commedities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 311.9 401.5 404.9 409.1 413.8 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) +73.2 91,2 99.2 99.5 99.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) tt75.4 87.1 76.1 774 78.2 
rr i i M2. speeescead eeeneseheonvebeeeees 17.5¢ 18.7¢ 20.4¢ 19.8¢ 19.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) +t76.4 144,7 157.1 157.1 157.1 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) $20.27 $37.00 $47.83 $50.17 $52.50 
Copper (electrelytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)... 6... cc cece cece eeees 14.045¢ 33.480¢ 46.510¢  46.680¢  46.840¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).............- $1.97 $2.48 $2.23 $2.27 $2.32 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 designoted markets, Ib.).............06. »  **30.56¢ 33.44¢ 35.44¢ 35.50¢ 35.55¢ 
See Ge COE, DD ochedecbeewecesbadccovendcoscosseséedssococs $1.51 $2.00 $1.80 $1.76 $1.76 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)....... YO PREM + Si > 135.7 292.4 359.4 384.1 385.8 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.48% 3.58% 3.60% 3.61% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 te 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 1%-1%% 3% 3% 3% 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks ++45,820 56,282 56,106 57,603 56,500 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 83,996 84,073 85,349 86,489 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks +t9,299 22,747 26,241 27,047 27,711 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks tt49,879 33,509 28,395 28,431 28,654 
Totol federal reserve credit outstanding 25,327 25,360 25,308 25,754 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK y 4 7 Month 


Ago Ago 
Cost of Living (U.S. Dept of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 114.3 114.6 114.6 
McGraw-Hill indexes of new orders (1950 = 100) 

New orders for machinery, except electrical 102 128 152 
Construction & mining machinery 142 149 162 
Engines & turbines 114 121 207 
Pumps & compressors 129 152 187 
Metalworking machinery 133 221 219 
Other industrial machinery 97 117 145 
Office equipment 105 125 135 

New contracts fer industrial building 101 166 226 

imports (in millions) $412 $871 $1,015 $1,073 


* Preliminary, week ended March 24, 1954. *¢ Estimate. Date for ‘Latest Week’ om each series om request, 
® Revised. ** Ten designated markets, A.—Neot available, 
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oodrich 


It used to burn up every 6 months 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


ou could smell the belt burning, 
, em the cracks in it. Limestone sand, 
to be used in making window glass, is 
heated to 300 degrees, then dumped 
onto a moving belt to be carried away 
from the furnace. But the sizzling heat 
burned out belts of almost every 
known make — they averaged only six 
months 
Then an engineer suggested a new, 
improved B. F. Goodrich hot-material 
belt, called Solarflex. It’s made with a 
special kind of rubber that stays soft 
and pliable even at temperatures that 
cause other belts to harden and crack 
They fastened a length of the new 


B. F. Goodrich belting to the hot ma 
terial belt you see here. The heat ruined 
the regular belt as usual—but not the 
Solarflex. It has now outlasted three 
standard hot-material belts, is still 
going strong after two years 

B. F. Goodrich conveyor belts invar- 
iably save money for users because 
they're engineered for the special jobs 
to be done. Some kinds of belts stand 
crashing blows, lasting far longer than 
others ever used to last. Some are 
made to handle wet, sticky or freezing 
materials without clogging pulleys 
Some are made to carry packages and 
other things up very steep inclines. In 


fact, there’s a B. F. Goodrich belt for 
almost every problem 

Call your B. F. Goodrich distrib 
utor for more information about any 
kind of belting, hose or other 
B. F. Goodrich rubber products. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Dept. M-604 
Akron 18, Ohio 


B.EGoodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 
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Porade... The Sunday magazine section of more than 50 fine newspapers, cover- 
ing some 2660 markets... with more than fifteen million readers every week. 


SUNDAE 
BEST 


According to our Food Editor, the 
secret’s in the sauce—when you 
want to dress up your favorite 

ice cream, 

Four out of five women readers 
stopped, looked and read this 
appetizing article on quick 
Sundae Sauces in a recent issue 
of PARADE. 


Week after week PARADE serves 
up outstanding features for the 
whole family—making it the best 
read magazine in print. According 
to independent surveys, this gives 
advertisers twice as many readers 
for their dollar as the big 

weekday magazines. 

Food for thought: to cook up 

. to keep dealers 
coming back for more . . . PARADE 
has what it takes, 


more sales . . 
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READERS REPORT 





Cyclops Opens Eyes 


Dear Sir: 

Your special report Television 
The New Cyclops |BW—Mar.10 
'56,p76| was terrific . . . and it 
really opened my eyes to such an 
extent that I started doing a little 
planning for my beautiful Cypress 
Gardens on a ten-year basis. . . . 

It might interest you to know 
that we spent $14,000 here at 
Cypress Gardens to get ‘nine min- 
utes on the Wide Wide World pro 
gram ... and believe me we are 
going to go after this TV more and 
more in the future. Actually, al 
though we are away up in the hills 
of central Florida, our box office 
gross in the last ten weeks is ahead 
of any theater in America except 
Radio City Music Hall, which 
means that the hobby of photog- 
raphy, the thrill of water skiing, the 
appeal of color flowers, aided by 
constant mention on TV, wears 
away the hardest Yankee. And 
your story is going to finalize our 
thinking on this question just that 
much more... . 

RicHArRD D. Pore 
PRESIDENT 
FLORIDA CYPRESS GARDENS ASSN., 
INC, 
WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


Ambition or Security? 


Dear Sir: 

From the Toronto Telegram: 
“We were a little surprised to dis- 
cover the other day that some of 
the junior executives are not anx- 
ious to replace their bosses. By a 
sort of a coincidence we were talk 
ing to three of these people last 
week. They did not know each 
other, but they all had the same 
idea 

“They said that it would not be 
too many years before they them- 
selves would be eligible for their 
pension and they had no desire to 
kill themselves with work and 
worry before that time. They are 
making good salaries and know 
they can do their present job well 
They frankly admit that their de- 
sire for security is greater than 
their ambition.” 

Ambitious? Or sensible? What 
is your opinion? Your article Crit 
ical Health Age: 30-40 [BW—Mar. 
3'56,p56| encouraged me to send 
this on to you. 

J. G. Fraser 
OWEN SOUND, ONT., CANADA 


* Ambition and security, at the 
extremes, have always been in op- 
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Is “commuter commotion” 
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hurting your business ? 


Tests prove VMP MOBILWALLS increase 
office efficiency by eliminating distractions! 


Working in open offices, even in some of 
the smartly-styled ones, is often quite dis- 
tracting. Without privacy, without the 
proper channeling of office traffic, there’s 
little hope of an employee doing a full 
day’s work at peak efficiency. Even a little 
consideration of the problem and its simple 
solution will convince you that payroll 
dollars are being thrown away —until action 
is taken. 

Do something constructive about it now, 
Have a VMP sales engineer prove the big 
immediate savings that result from a vamp 
MOBILWALL installation: Savings in the 
number of employees; improved efficiency 
and morale; more sales with better service! 


VMP uses ratio-delay studies to rate accu- 
rately the operating efficiency of offices 


SOMEWHERE IN YOUR OFFICE OR PLANT is a 
group that could benefit immediately from 
an attractive, practical VMP partitioning job 
like this one. VMP MOBILWALLS can be moved 
anywhere, any time to suit changes in floor 
plans. Their surfaces never chip, warp, or 
crack—wash clean with soap and water. 
There’s a wide selection of restful colors 
that harmonize with existing walls. 


to reveal the frequency and degree of dis- 
tractions resulting from lack of privacy. 
Recent studies of firms who installed vamp 
MOBILWALLS show— 
¢ Delays and lost motion reduced as much 
as 58%. 
VMP MOBILWALLS added as much to the 
work output as could have been gained 
by a 30% increase in employees and 
payroll, 
‘Time devoted to distractions and corree- 
tion of resulting errors decreased as much 
as 55‘ O- 
¢ Office productivity increased as much 
as 30°! 
You will find that VMP can bring peace 
and privacy into your office with its well- 
engineered line of metal, movable 
MOBILWALLS—and do it fast, at low cost! 


THE NEW VMP ROYAL FLUSH MOBILWALL 
features increased flexibility, fewer parts, 
complete facilities for wiring. RF’s can be 
installed by local VMP crews in a few hours— 
without interruption in working routine. Their 
cost is lowered by the increased efficiency 
you get from each worker daily. And 
movable, metal VMP partitions cost less to 


install relocate maintain! 


Write to Dept. BW-3 for complete, illustrated literature; 
ratio-delay study data; VMP sales engineer listings. 








Wirginic | Vy etal : roducts, inc. 


ORANGE, 


VIRGINIA 


Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 





Traffic jams, crowded cars, 
waiting for cages when chang- 
ing shifts will be a thing of the 

past in the Crichton Number 4 Mine 
of Johnstown Coal & Coke Company. For with 
Hewitt-Robins 
MAN-VEYOR, miners will ride smoothly and 


the introduction of the new 
safely deep into the earth at the rate of one 
every 4 seconds. Instead of men piling up at the 
shaft head waiting for the elevator, incoming 
and outgoing shifts will be speedily transferred 


HEWITT-ROBINS 


CONVEYOR BELTING + INDUSTRIAL HOSE + CONVEYOR MACHINERY + VIBRATING SCREENS + VIBRATING CONVEYORS 


in a steady stream on this reversible man- 
carrying belt conveyor. 

The new Hewitt-Robins MAN-VEYOR is es- 
sentially a standard 26"-wide mine conveyor, 
Special safety features such as oversized heavy- 
duty drives, end booms for loading and unload- 
ing of men, and a nonskid belt design have 
been added. The entire system is designed to 
operate in perfect safety for the transportation 
of personnel at a speed of 150 feet per minute. 
Allowing 10 feet per man, this provides a ca- 


INCORPORATED 
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pacity of 900 men per hour. This unique instal- 
lation of a belt conveyor is one more example 
of the way in which Hewitt-Robins has main- 
tained leadership in mechanization within the 
mining industry. For wherever coal is handled 
in bulk, from face through preparation plant, 
you will find a specially designed Hewitt-Robins 
belt conveyor system to handle the job more 
efficiently and economically. 

Although Hewitt-Robins is known primarily 
as the manufacturer of complete belt conveyor 


for miners... 


Lh oal EF Be (Gin 


- 


(both 
eagerly accept the challenge of solving any 


systems belting and machinery), we 
unusual problem in bulk materials handling. 
Hewitt-Robins has unequaled background in 
all phases of design, engineering and manufac- 
ture of such systems to answer your particular 
materials handling problem. For complete in- 
formation about Hewitt-Robins products and 
services, contact our nearest sales office, your 
local Hewitt-Robins distributor or write to our 


executive offices in Stamford, Connecticut. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DESIGN, MANUFACTURE, ENGINEERING AND ERECTION OF COMPLETE BULK MATERIALS HANDLING SYSTEMS 
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MOTORS LEAD 
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You can get — 
more earning hours 


in passenger service 
with Delco-Remy heavy-duty 
electrical equipment 


Delco-Remy’s hard-working heavy-duty A.C. gener- 
ators are tailor-made for dependable crosscountry or 
crosstown busses with extra-heavy electrical loads. 


Desirable performance characteristics include cut-in 
at low generator rpm . . . maximum output of 180 
amperes at low to medium speeds. With companion 
rectifiers and regulators these new generators can 
supply both alternating current for fluorescent light- 
ing and direct current for the heaviest electrical 





loads coupled with lengthy engine-at-idle periods. 





Impressive features of the new generators are their 
light weight, very high output capacity, and ability 
to operate over a wide speed range with greatest 


efficiency. 


Delco-Remy also makes other heavy-duty electrical 
units, including the new longer life Delco batteries. 
Whether you’re modernizing old vehicles or ordering 
new ones, be sure to specify Delco-Remy heavy-duty 
electrical equipment. 


DELCO REMY «+ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + ANDERSON, INDIANA 


STARTING WITH emmy ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 





Silicones Aid Diversification...Build Markets 


With their inherent indifference to time, temoerature and weather, 
Dow Corning Silicones have stimulated the development of man 
new devices and added new sales appeal to established prod- 
ucts ranging from aircraft to shoes. Here are a few examples of 
how leaders in many different industries are using silicones to 
diversify their line or to increase their share of the market. Send 
coupon for more information on silicones. 


Silcone RUBBER puts the sizzle in “Frypan” sales. Women 
want the convenience of a built-in source of controlled 
heat but not at the expense of easy washability. Now 
they can get both in the Sunbeam Automatic Frypan, 
thanks to Silastic*, Dow Corning’s silicone rubber. Even 
when “Frypan” is almost totally immersed in water, elec 
trical connections stay dry inside terminal box sealed 
with Silastic. Seal is unaffected by long exposure at 
temperatures up to 450 F! Wiring is also insulated with 
Silastic, and covered with silicone-glass sleeving to give 
maximum life and reliability No. 14 


Industry warms up to woven heaters insulated with silicone 
VARNISH. Originally developed to keep military cameras 
operable at high altitudes, woven contact heaters have 
opened many new markets for Pre-Fab Heater Co 
Typical application is a woven heater which snaps around 
a drum and quickly brings contents to SOO F. Key to 
success of these heaters is impregnation of the woven 
glass yarn with a Dow Corning varnish to form a heat- 
stable, dielectric coating No. 15 


Silicone FLUID makes viscous damping practical. First prac- 
tical application of this old principle was made by 
foudaille-Hershey Corporation in a more effective tor- 
sional vibration damper for crankshafts of internal com- 
bustion engines. Essential to the success of this device 
is Dow Corning 200 Fluid with its remarkably constant 
viscosity and high resistance to oxidation and shear 
breakdown. For example, from —40 to 160 F, the damp- 
ing effect of this silicone fluid decreases in the ratio of 
3 to | while the ratio for a conventional hydraulic oil 
of comparable viscosity is 2500 to 1 No. 16 


Silicone PAINT expands market for glass heating panels. 
To produce millions of radiant heating panels for wall 
heaters, food warmers and serving trays, engineers at 
Blue Ridge Corporation had to find an easy way to apply 
a resistance heating circuit to plates of tempered glass 
They solved that problem by first coating the heated 
glass with metallic aluminum The heating element is 
then traced on the aluminum coating with silicone paint 
applied through a silk screen. Silicone paint withstands 
the caustic bath used to remove the rest of the alumi 
num coating No. 17 


*T w P . PAY. OFF 


Dow Corning Silicones Mean Business! 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Dow Corning Corporation, Dept. 2203-8, Midland, Michigan 
Please send me more information on 141 1 15 wary 71 ] 
What's a Silicone”, 32 page illustrated booklet 


1956 reference guide to silicone products 


Nome 


DOW CORNING 
CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


Company 
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position to each other. But BW’s 
article, based on Life Extension 
Examiners’ findings, may help top 
management understand that a good 
corporate health program is as im- 
portant for the young comers as it 
is for older executives, and thus 
can encourage ambition. 


Reverse View 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations for a job well 
done in connection with your re- 
cent article on the auto rental busi- 
ness |BW—Feb.25'56,p66]. 

I know that articles of this kind 
benefit the auto rental business of 
all companies by increasing the 
awareness of our service among po- 
tential customers. But there is a 
more important benefit of how our 
business is doing and where it is 
going. 

Too often when we want to look 
at ourselves, we get a mirror-like 
view. The news of business as you 
report it helps us stand back and 
look at ourselves and to understand 
our part in the economy. 

R. S. Rost 
PRESIDENT 
AVIS RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Six to One 


Dear Sir: 

Your finance article They’re the 
Market’s Hottest |BW—Mar.3’56, 
p96| was very interesting and well 
done. On page 98, however, you 
state that aluminum at 24.4¢ a lb. 
of ingot is “about one-half the price 
of copper” at 46¢ a lb. While on 
the surface of things this may ap- 
pear to be true, actually it does not 
take into account the very im- 
portant consideration that alumi- 
num is much lighter than copper. 
The specific gravity of copper is 
8.9 whereas for aluminum it is 2.7. 
In other words, one obtains 3.2 
times as much volume of alurninum 
as copper per pound of weight. 
This means that a piece of basic 
copper equal in volume to a pound 
of aluminum would, at the present 
market price, cost 3.2 times 46¢ a 
lb. or $1.47, which is roughly six 
times as much as aluminum at 
24.4¢ a lb. 

The six to one price ratio does 
not, strictly speaking, apply to elec- 
trical applications for the following 
reason: The electrical conductivity 
of aluminum is 61% that of copper 
on an equal volume basis. Pound 
for pound, however, aluminum will 
carry approximately twice as much 
current as copper. This means that 
even for electrical purposes the 
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price of copper today is between 
three and one-half to four times as 
much as that of aluminum. 

D. WILMOT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Economists Redeemed 


Dear Sir 

My reaction to reader Schuch- 
man’s letter |BW—Feb.11°56,p12 

Code of Behavior] was one of 
indignation and amusement. He 
takes the economists to task for a 
variety of mutually contradictory 
reasons: 

(1) “Too few of them are eco- 
nomic statesmen, and as a corol- 
lary, too many are affiliated with 
pressure groups... .” I have never 
seen a rigorous definition of the ex- 
pression “economic statesmen” but 
I always considered it a designa- 
tion of the wise decision maker in 
the business community who never 
takes action without first giving due 
regard to the public interest. The 
key phrase here is “decision 
maker.” Almost always, the econo- 
mist is employed in a staff capacity 
with the responsibility of advising 
management or labor as to eco- 
nomic trends. This advice may be 
good or bad, accepted or rejected. 
This hardly puts the economist in 
a position to play the role of eco- 
nomic statesman. 

(2) “Too many have become 
professional economists without 
first being well-grounded and loyal 
citizens of our unique republic.” 
This statement constitutes an un- 
founded and crude insult to the 
loyalty of an entire professional 
group which is no less patently 
absurd than the same statement 
would have been had the words 
“valve manufacturers” been sub- 
stituted for “professional econo- 
mists.” 

(3) “Their individualist nature 
or some other quality has resulted 
in their publicly expressing widely 
varying points of view .” Here 
reader Schuchman treats us to his 
deep understanding of the under- 
lying principles of our “unique 
republic.” His reasoning reminds 
one of Alice’s adventures behind 
the looking glass. Nineteen-eighty- 
four must surely be upon us when 
an individualist nature is taken to 
be at odds with the principles upon 
which our republic is based. 

(4) “They, as a group, have 
failed to adopt a code of economic 
behavior.” What would such a 
code comprise? Would it deal with 
fees, for example, or ethics? 

I believe that if, indeed, econo- 
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Here’s a development 
top management 
should know about 


As a member of the management team in your 
firm, you may want to tell the man responsible 
there’s a floor and rug maintenance machine 
capable of doing 10 different jobs. 

This one machine—the all-new American 
Floor-King —will scrub, wax, polish, buff, 
steel wool, disc sand, shampoo a rug— 
wet or dry, even polish terrazzo, 
smooth or level concrete. 

Our management team worked 
closely with users in all fields to 
develop and produce this more 
practical, more useful, more versatile 
and easiest to use machine for 
any job, any floor, any rug. 

As you know, sometimes 
it’s a top management 
function to start the 
ball rolling when you 
see an opportunity to 
lower costs in any 
department. Industrial 
sanitation now deserves 
the same attention as do 
manufacturing techniques, 


1 machine does 10 fioor-cleaning jobs! 


Send for buying facts today 
or have your maintenance 
supervisor write. We have all 
sizes in maintenance ma- 
chines, vacuums, completely 
automatic floor scrubbers. 


MERICAN’ | 


FLOOR SURFACING MacHing CO 


551 So. St. Clair St, Toledo 3, Ohio 
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BEFORE BRUSHING 


AFTER BRUSHING 


Quick brush off for burrs 


ACHINING this extruded aluminum armature shaft for an 
aircraft generator turns up heavy burrs. However, Osborn’s 
power brushing method quickly removes burrs and —at the same 
time— blends all sharp edges. 
This is typical of how industry is using Osborn power brushing 
to improve and speed up thousands of finishing operations. 
An Osborn Brushing Analysis made in your plant will show 
how you can profit from Osborn power brush finishing. Write The 


Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-75, 540i Hamilton Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Oshou Brushes) 


OSBORN’ BRUSHING METHODS + POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 


BRUSHING MACHINES + FOUNDRY MOLOING MACHINES 





mists have suffered from bad public 
relations it results from a_ basic 
misunderstanding in the pubdlic 
mind as to what economists do and 
what economics is all about. While 
it is true that economic forecasts 
have not demonstrated infallible 
foresight, this should surprise no 
one. After all, the economist is at 
a marked disadvantage when com- 
pared to the physical scientist who 
is in a position to keep tempera- 
ture, pressure, etc. constant in order 
to isolate and study a given vari- 
able. The economist can do no 
such thing and surely, caeteris 
paribus is a poor substitute for the 
controlled laboratory experiment 
Nevertheless, our understanding of 
how the economy functions has im- 
proved markedly over the past 20 
years and this is a necessary pre- 
requisite to more accurate forecast- 
ing 

Reader Schuchman’s lack of 
understanding of the economist and 
his function indicates the continued 
need for informed articles on the 
subject such as those which have 
appeared during recent years in 
such publications as BUSINESS 
WEEK 

BERNARD Upits 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Inflation Pro & Con 


Dear Sir 

In your Business Outlook of the 
current issue BW—Mar.17°56, 
pl7| I believe you have the right 
idea. I'm afraid that our dollar is 
running away with itself, the same 
as in 1920 with the German mark. 
And now the British pound is 
losing its value and there’s bound 
to be inflation coming. And 
it may happen to our good dol- 
lar 

I'm afraid that our labor wants 
too much for the little work it’s do- 
ing and the dollar will lose its value 
and our government will have to 
print dollars. 

Keep up the good work, and 
may the business people listen to 
you for the benefit of our coun- 
try. 

Bert Lev! 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir 

Alarmist insinuations indicated 
in your Business Outlook | BW 
Mar.17°56,p17| are entirely un- 
realistic 

I'm not even a student of finance 
and this talk of impending disaster 
exasperates me It apparently 
is fashionable as it was last year to 
warn of ultimate economic debacle 

There is nothing wrong with the 
current cycle of earning and spend 
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Send For This FREE Catalog! 





.- « 28-page illustrated booklet contains factual information on methods 
of fire detection, fire prevention, fire control and fire extinguishment. 


Complete up to the minute 
data on: 


The Changing Scene 
Inventory of Fire Protection Equipment 
The Changing Dollar 
What !s Special Hazard Fire Protection? 
Origin of Special Hazard Fire Protection 
Application of Special Hazard Fire Protection 
E N GiNeE 2S Economics of Special Hazard Fire Protection 
Methods of Fire Detection 
Rate-of -Temperature-Rise Detection 
How Rate-of-Rise Systems Operate 
SPECIAL HAZARD Advantages of Rate-of-Rise Fire Protection 
Flame or Flash Detection 
Smoke Detection 
FIRE PROTECTION Vapor Detection 
Methods of Fire Prevention, Control and 
Extinguishment 
‘Automatic’ FIRE-FOG Protection 
FIRE-FOG Engineering 
FIRE-FOG Extinguishment 
FIRE-FOG Control of Fire 
FIRE-FOG Protection to Equipment 
FIRE-FOG Prevention of Fire 
How “Automatic” FIRE-FOG Operates 
“Automatic” AIRFOAM Protection 
Economics of ‘Automatic’ AIRFOAM 
“Automatic’’ AIRFOAM Engineering 
Commonly Used AIRFOAM Devices 
Foam Water Sprinklers 








Foam Chambers 

Overhead Spray Deflectors 

Floor of Marine Type Nozzles 

Portable AIRFOAM Nozzles 

Portable AIRFOAM Systems 
“Automatic” CO, Systems 

High Pressure CO, Systems 

Low Pressure CO, Systems 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA “Automatic” DRY CHEMICAL Systems 

Miscellaneous Special Hazard Systems 

Special Hazards Fire Control 
and Extinguishment Chart 
Special Hazard Installations 

















Offices in Principal Cities of North and South America 








“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. 22 - Box 360 - Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Please furnish me with a copy of your Catalog 73—“‘Engineered SPECIAL HAZARD Fire Protection.” 
Name 
CLIP AND MAIL CLIP AND MAIL 

Title 
Company 
Address 


City 








PENNSYLVANIA 


Let us prepare a confidential 


PLANT LOCATION STUDY 


based on your requirements! 


@ There are many exception- 
ally fine manufacturing sites 
available in Lackawanna 
Land. Our Industrial Develop- 
ment Department is prepared 
to work with you in complete 
confidence in suggesting sites 
based on your requirements. 


Without any obligation on 
your part we will prepare a 
complete Plant Location Study 
for you. This analysis will give 


you brief factual data ena- 
bling you to determine quickly 
which sites are best suited to 
your needs and worthy of fur- 
ther investigation. 


We will also be very glad to 
send you our current bulletin 
without obligation. This lists 
existing plants for sale or 
lease, one of which may be an 
exceptional bargain opportu- 
nity for you. Write, or phone: 


Mr. C. F. Farmer, industrial Development Department 
Room 1824, 140 Cedar St., New York 6, N.Y. « Phone BArclay 7-2500 


X 


SHORTEST RAIL ROUTE BETWEEN NEW YORK, BUFFALO AND THE WEST 
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ing—indeed a sound economy to- 
day consists of an interdependence 
of one on the other! 

BoypD S. NEUBOURNI 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¢ We cannot find any “alarmist 
insinuations” or “talk of impend- 
ing disaster” in that Business Out- 
look. We warned that shortages 
of either money, materials, or man- 
power—or some combination of 
these—might hamper businessmen 
or consumers in their plans for 
1956 spending. We mentioned a 
quickening of inflationary tenden- 
cies, but did not predict any such 
inflation that could be called an 
“impending disaster.” 


Big Ambitions 


Dear Sir 

After having read so much in so 
many publications about the 20th 
Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party, | couldn't help but be im- 
pressed by the over-all grasp of 
your interpretive article Big Am- 
bitions Behind Soviet Tactics 
BW-—Feb.25°56,p26). It appears 
to me that you have a full grasp 
of this subject and presented it in 
a fluent manner j 

WILLIAM H. DEPPERMAN 

DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
LINK-BELT CO 
CHICAGO, ILI 


Financial Champ 


Dear Sir 

Shame on BUSINESS WEEK for 
publicizing in Wall Street Talks 
BW— Mar.3'56,p142 that the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. is 
the world’s largest non-govern- 
mental financial enterprise. 

Actually, the Bell System, with 
assets of $14.5-billion, is the new 
financial champion in the solar 
system 

ARTHUR M. MARIN 

NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 
COUNCIL OF WESTERN ELECTRIC 
TECHNICAL EMPLOYEES NATIONAL 
NEWARK, N. J 


¢ The Met, we said, was the world’s 
largest non-governmental “finan- 
cial” enterprise. Mother Bell is 
bigger, but it is not a “financial 
enterprise.” Instead, it is a “non- 
financial enterprise.” We have long 
used these terms, particularly in our 
annual Billion Dollar Club, to dif- 
ferentiate between such organiza- 
tions as the life companies, banks, 
finance companies and the like, and 
industrial organizations such as 
the big manufacturing companies, 
railroads and the utilities. 
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outlasts ordinary plastic 
skylights...SIX-TO-ONE! 





ae 


5 


Proven conclusively with acceleratad erosiog tests 
\, conducted by independept laborgtories! 


in 

Surface erosion by wind, dust and sleet reduc¢ light 
transmission of ordinary \plastic skylights by as\|much @s 50% 
in 2 to 3 yegrs. Now... new (Gtanilized CORRULUX with 
super-erosion-resistance, \tested against competitive | panels, 
gives up td six times longer fervice life... 

Nasting \beauty and light\ trangmission. 

Don’t buy any plastic panel ‘yntil you have chec » new 


Granliged CORRULUX Flat a corrugated, \|sha®erproof! 





See your local distributor 


or write | Lor 
GLASS FIBERS 
= | 


Fa Corrulux:.. 


P. O. Box 20026 Dept. BW-36 Houston 25, Texas 





Here is the hydraulic dredge “Peru” — one of the 
Gahagan Dredging Corporation's fleet — at work 
on the Orinoco-Macareo Waterway in Venezuela. 
This job was one of the biggest dredging contracts 
in history next to the Panama and Suez Canals. 
The “Peru” has been 100% Texaco-lubricated since 
she was built in 1929. 


~ 
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i an tie \ 
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35-YEAR SERVICE 


STILL GOING STRONG! 


GAHAGAN DREDGING CORPORATION is a 
long standing. For 35 years, Gahagan has relied on Texaco 
Lubrication and Lubrication Engineering Service for its hy- 


Texaco user of 


draulic dredges and their attendant fleet 


overseas 


* 


GAHAGAN DREDGING CORPORATION is just one 
of the many famous firms which have achieved 
top results with Texaco, There are three good 
reasons for this wide acceptance: field-proven 
lexaco Lubricants, developed with the aid of the 
finest research facilities available . . . field-experi- 
enced Texaco Lubrication Engineers to advise on 


their use... and fast, efficient service from over 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRRMMéAL LUBRICANTS 


This continued use is the sincerest endorsement of 
Products and service that Gahagan could give. 


* 


both in the United States and 
Texaco 


+ 


2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in all 48 States. 
This combination can help bring production up 

. and costs down . . . in every major field of in- 
dustry and transportation. One agreement of sale 
supplies all your plants wherever located. For de- 
tails, call the Texaco Distributing Plant nearest 
you, or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Slackened demand for raw materials indicates Europe’s boom is losing 
some of its zip. 


That, along with diplomatic uncertainties, provides something for Amer- 
ican businessmen to worry about—even though it is pretty hard to work up 
very much concern about anything going wrong at home. 


Copper prices have been the most conspicuous sufferer in world mar- 
kets these last few days (though tin went into a tailspin, too) 


About 10% melted off “premium prices” for copper in a week 


Nobody’s moaning except, perhaps, Chile and a few speculators. Pre- 
miums were getting a bit fantastic; London Metal Exchange prices got more 
than 8¢ a lb. above New’ York, and the “outside market” here followed 
the London rise. Now that’s over, at least temporarily 


Unofficial quotations on copper still are at a premium, of course 
Custom smelters still get more than the big domestic producers. 


And, if you wanted to buy April futures to protect yourself against 
nearby needs, you’d pay 2¢ or so more than the “official” 46¢ price 

But if you were to go into futures calling for September delivery, you 
would pay about what the big domestic producers are charging 


This discount from nearby to distant futures mirrors the uncertainty 
that came over copper buyers in just a few days 


Copper’s comedown finds the trade here saying, ‘More healthy.” 

Major U.S. interests disliked the runaway price. They were reluctant 
even to let their quotation go up from 43¢ to 46¢ when they did—and they 
resisted the still further boosts that could have been made 


The reason is simple: They see competitive metals worming into their 
markets and face a tough job of winning back old users. 


Caution is necessary at this stage in appraising price developments in 
copper. Prices abroad have flopped before—and come back stronger than 
ever. This, too, could be a false turn 


U.S. demand for the red metal is bound to remain strong. 


Moreover, booming industry and the 46¢-a-lb. price will stiffen labor 
demands this summer—raising the chances of another strike such as threw 
supply and demand so out of kilter last year 


Copper companies already are trying to backfire wage demands, saying 
in effect: “Don’t ask so much that prices will have to go up, because that will 
lose markets and, in the end, cost a lot of jobs.” 


Labor problems in copper this year, it should be remembered, aren't 
to be settled in simple economic term 
The leftist Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers is being raided on a wide 


front. The union is set for a fight to retain its membership—and proposes 
to win a list of benefits that will fortify the leadership 
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Industry’s hiring plans from now to mid-May hold every promise of 
keeping mass purchasing power at a high level. 

The latest Bureau of Employment Security survey of its 149 major 
labor market areas prompts a prediction of a “relatively brisk pickup.” All 
but 19 of the labor areas expect to participate. 

Some of the improvement will be seasonal—in construction, lumbering, 
and food processing. But gains also are expected in durable goods. 


Steel companies, pressing everywhere to meet demand, are losing 
no time sending their ore boats up to the head of the Lakes. 


Inland dispatched its first on Tuesday, four days earlier than in 1955. 
Simultaneously, U.S. Steel announced that it was hopeful of getting the 
first of its fleet moving by weekend instead of Apr. 4. 


Cold and snow at midweek, however, did nothing to improve prospects 
of getting the Great Lakes shipping lanes open. 


More iron ore—in a hurry—has become particularly pointed now that 
scrap prices are rising again (BW—Mar.24’56,p20). Another bounce in scrap 
at midweek, in fact, put an added premium on high blast furnace operation 
to ease the pinch on scrap. 


Demand for steel seems absolutely certain to exceed mills’ ability to 
produce throughout the second quarter. 


Everybody is trying to build inventory against (1) the price rise that is 
scheduled to follow the wage settlement, and (2) a strike that might precede 
the settlement (though few expect such a showdown). 


Assuming there is no strike, some question arises over demand after 
the price advance actually goes into effect. 


Would steel users’ inventories then be a bit top-heavy? 


Industry people say, “Flatly, no.” They see a real revival in auto 
demand by then (for new models) to cushion any softness elsewhere. 


Bolstered by a record March quarter, the shoe industry is beginning to 
think of breaking 1955's full-year mark. 


The three months just ended saw 164-million pairs of shoes turned 
out, the Tanners Council estimates. That would be 9% better than the 
same 1955 quarter and would top any previous three-month period. 


Moderate reductions in textile activity, first visible in the synthetics, 
have affected cottons where gray-goods prices have been giving ground. 
And rayon tire-cord prices were cut this week. 


Industry’s extraordinary demand for money now seems to be adding 
another factor to rising costs of operation. 


Interest rates on new bond issues are being marked up (page 170). 
Moreover, New York banks raised their charges on loans for carrying secur- 
ities this week—often a forerunner of higher costs on the money borrowed 
by industrial customers. 
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Soft to touch—and beautiful, too 


QO wonder our young lady is 

satisfied to just curl up and enjoy 
herself before taking to the road in 
her new convertible. It’s the first 
time she’s ever rubbed cheeks with 
oft, comfortable vinyl upholstery 
and she likes it! 

As the mileage builds up, she'll 
discover some other very pleasant 
facts about vinyl: Its durability is 
amazing it outwears all other 
upholstery materials. It won't fade, 
crack or peel. And a pass of a damp 
cloth keeps it spotless 

But her big blue eyes will really 
pop when she discovers how soft and 
right around the 
calendar. And for that, she can say 
thanks to plasticizers, the flexibility 
ingredients in vinyl plastics 


supple it stays, 


COAL CHEMICALS . 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


We mention pla ticizer because 
they're one of the many coal-derived 
chemical products we make for in 
dustry. While their principal role i 
keeping plastic products like uphol 
stery, garden hose and vinyl floor 
tile flexible under all conditions, cer- 
tain plasticizers also impart such 
sper ial resistance to 
heat, sunlight and oil in finished 


plastic products 


properties as 


lo meet these diverse need 
Pittsburgh produces one of industry 
most complete families of vinyl pla 
Pittsburgh PX Plastwaizers 


research laboratories are 


ticizers 
And our 
constantly at work developing new 
and better plasticizers and appli- 
cation practices that are more efhi- 
cient and economical 


PLASTICIZERS @ 


ACTIVATED CARBON @ 


If your company use pla ticizer 


or any other coal-derived industrial 


you 


chemical let us acquaint 
intave 


from Pittsburgh, a ba 


produ eT 


the unique id 


COKE © CEMENT © PIG IRON 





FRANKLIN "SUPER’ 
CORRUGATOR MLTS 


NNERLOCK SOLID WOVEN 
OTTON BELTS 
ay 


ASHWORTH METAL 
CONVEYOR BELTS 





CORRUGATED convention displays put up a good front 


for a fraction of the cost 
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What Jinxed the Easter Trade 


@ Retailers, who had hoped to beat last spring's 
record, blame the unseasonable lack of sales on two factors. 


@ First, blue skies and slightly milder days came too 
late to counteract the weeks of bad weather in most parts of 


the country. 


@ Second, Easter came too early—nine days ahead 


of last year. 


Over large sections of the U.S. early 
this week, sunny skies finally gave some 
hope that a long winter with a nasty 
hook at the end of it was on its way 
out 

But if the first hint of spring lifted 
the spirits of suburbanites still wading 
in slushy driveways, this was nothing 
compared to the lift it gave to mer 
chants. After weeks of abominabk 
weather, they could begin to hope that 
the Easter selling season would at least 
equal last year’s volume 

Chis was a tough fight from the start 
First of all, they had to beat a whacking 
good sales record achieved last year 
Second, they started with the handicap 
of an early Easter, nine days ahead 
of 1955. 
¢ Uncertainty—Whether a few balmy 
davs would turn the trick couldn’t be 
known until the records were all in 
Besides, by weekend, the weather fore 
ists turned pessimistic again. Met 
ants tended to share the skepticism 
f the Portland retailer who said, “A 
nsational final week is needed to put 
the Easter season ahead of a year ago.” 
On the whole, merchants in 20 cities 

ross the country polled by Business 
WEEK carly this week echoed this feel 


nig 


} 


There were, of course, outstanding 
ceptions, found mainly in cities where 
the weather has been good—Los Ange 

San Francisco, Nashville, Atlanta, 
hicago, Milwaukee. Here merchants 
ere pretty much satisfied with the 
vel of sales. More typical were thes« 
observations elsewhere 

New York City: “The stores have 
lost millions of dollars they'll never get 
back again.” 

Boston: “Business is terrible.” 


Pittsburgh: ‘We got hit on the head 
by the weather.” 

Philadelphia: “Retailers are mighty 
unhappy people on the whole.” 

St. Louis: “No rush to buy.’ 

Dallas: ‘Business stinks.’ 
¢ Chief Culprit—Clearly, the weather 
was the chief cause of the gloom. A 
New York department store executive 
figured that Monday a week ago, the 
day of the city’s blizzard, sales gen 
erally fell off 70% \ glance down 
the Federal Reserve System report on 
department store sales nationally shows 
that whereas during the week ending 
Mar. 10 sales were up 7% over the year 
before, for the week of Mar. 17 they 
were down 2% 

lash reports for the week ending 
Mar. 24 show Philadelphia off 2%, 
other cities still off 
¢ Sharing the Blame—But was the 
whole showing due to the weather 
The point is, Easter comes early thi: 
vear. So, to equal 1955's record, de 
partment store sales would have had 
to beat last year’s sales by 4% during 
the month of March. Actually, the 
were just barely doing that when the 
weather cut loose 

As this implies, retail sales so far 
this vear, weather or no weather, have 
not been up to what the optimists ex 
pected. Total retail sales in Februar 
were running at an annual rate of 
$14.8-billion as against $15.3-billion 
a year ago. Department store sales so 
far this vear have been running 
head 

Phos who had hoped for miore 
might find this remark by a Dallas mer 
chant sympathetic: “There is plenty 
of money Prices arc about the ine 
But the bulk of the consumers are in 


no hurry to rush out and load up on 
anything,’ 
¢ Inventories—Meanwhile, merchants 
generally have been worrying about 
inventories, which have been climbing 
faster than sales. Department store 
sales, for example, were up 2% in Jan 
uary, but stocks were up 8% and stores 
had on order 12% more goods than 
a ycaT ago 

While there are indications that 
some retailers put a check-rein on in 
ventories because of the carly Easter, 
more of them would agree with one 
Philadelphia merchant who admits they 
Retailers are 
now counting on the few good days b« 
for Easter to lighten their load. ‘There 
is a fair prospect, however, that con 
umers will have a bonanza with clear 
ince sales just after Easter “Some 
uper sales seem certain,” Boston com 
ments 

Again, the attitude toward inven 
tories follows the kind of sales level that 
merchants have experienced. Where a 
Dallas merchant says frankly that his in 
ventories are “too high,”” merchants in 
cities where sales have been good say 


are “on the heavy side.”’ 


they have no worries. “Inventories ap 
pear to be normal,” reports a San Fran 
cisco retailer. “In good shape,” is the 
word from Atlanta. A Chicago mer 


chant says that inventories are even 
1 little under last vear. Columbus ob 
erves that “no one is complaining 


except the furniture dealers.” 
° Quality First— Uh pattern of con 
sumer buying reported this year by mer 
chants follows pretty closely the pat 
tern of Easter buying in the past few 
vears. Retailer after retailer agrees with 
the Columbus merchant who says 
Chey’re more interested in quality and 
Upgrading in buy 
ing is still a dominant trend 

Retailers here and there are con 
cerned about the price level, but the 
picture is spotty. The main area of 
worry scems to be goods produced by 
iffected by the new $l-an 
hour wage minimum, particularly tex 
tiles and apparel from the South. But 
even here, things tend to balance out 
An economist for a major chain of De 
partment stores says that in recent 
weeks 15% 


oe 
ibout 3% 


tyle than in price.” 


industrie 


of textile prices have risen 
but another 10% have gon 
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Ihe rest have stayed stead 

Furniture price ire generally r 
ted to have risen the past few 
nonths by 5% to 10%. Some retailers 
t an increase of about 5% in the 

of retnigerators and other heav 
bance But again, other retailer 
ort that this has been counterbal 
distributors who, in order to 

ui inventory, have cut prices te 


Same Pattern—Other buving pattern 
vw those set in recent year As far 
thy buving this Easter go i 
ton merchant summed up the pat 

th the remark Ihe famil 

the kids, then the wife, and the 
robably gets a new shirt. tic 
ind shoe In other 
ind teenager ip 

rep rted to be good 


thing sales didn't raise a cheer 


ipparel ile varied 
lresses didn't seem to go thi 
ut hat hoc ind accessor 
r| vell Retailer icTOSS 
lay this to the new stvles 
m hat ind shoe San 
ommented favorably on the 
mm” hat merchants feel the 
interests women who haven't 
vith hat ecenth \ Port 
hant sa iles are ben 
’ ill the ilor—lots of pas 
Ta deeper hade Wedgewood 
d. and brnght vellov 
¢ Losers—l urniture sales wer rep rted 
tly on the downside. San Francisco 
only fan Dallas savs 
ita standstill lurniture peo 
ind large are eving big inven 
d hoping that a surge in home 
ding will take them off their hand 
pphance ile mostly bring about 
f the shoulder Merchant: 
i ile ire mediocre, then 
ibout price-cutting which 
lakes appliances unprofitable Math Demonstrates Tt 
Many merchants thi pring 
ig the apphanc iside and 


irden tools. lawn furniture decline of the three R’s in publi interest 


ther outdoor good schools, but ‘rithmetic is nding high in ¢ Surprise Enrollment—When the con- 

¢ Outstanding—Consumer credit, de the Greater Toledo area. Last Saturday test was announced a month ago, 
t the worry it is causing econo 637 high school math students dehed therefore, the ponsors figured on not 

( nt vet seem to bother r cold, raw weather, and the distractions more than 50 or 60 participants They 

of weekend socializing to take part in isked high school math department 

ind there merchant iv that 1 mathematics tournament at the Um heads to keep them posted on student 
tightening up terms, or think ersity of ‘Toledo—not for valuablk interest, and were astounded a week 

ple have overloaded and aren't prizes but for the fun of the chas« ihead of time to find 450 signed up 

lunge again. But most mer I his is comforting news to mdustri The organizers, who had planned on 

vith the Midwestern re needing ever more technical men and using one large lecture room at the 

On the whole peopl mathematicians. They have been upset university, hastily lined up 

" nto debt for what thev want bv national figures showing a stead) 


do-it-vourself equipment and You can talk all vou want about the university They wanted to stu up 


seven OF 
cight more rooms and enlisted the aid 
fast and deep as ever In part decline im percentage of secondary of the entire college math department 
been stimulated by department chool students taking math. The same Then the weather turned sour. Cold 
which have gone in heavily dur figures influenced the Greater Toledo ind snow moved into the area, and the 
the ist vear for revolving credit ection of the National Council of sponsors thought attendance would be 
what one Boston merchant leachers of Mathematics, which spon everely cut from the 450 level, since 


Iting credit red the event in cooperation with the no formal registration or fees had been 
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till Appeals to Youngsters 


Saturday 
below 201 

ind a raw wind blowing 
high 
more 


dawned with 
with highway 
Yet 637 
showed 
than 50 


required Last 
the mercury 
1c d 
»( hool 


entrants from 


up, one traveling mile 


from Pandora, near Lima 
¢ Problem a Minute—Conte 


n eight pag 


tant 


mimeog! iphe d book 


wer 


lets containing about 80 questions, with 
to compl te the test. Most 
tions were multiple-choice 


9U minutes 
f the qui 
rigged to penalize wild guessing They 
high chool 

Three extra question 
is_tie-breakers and a 
to the math 
variation of 
it is immortalized in Bartlett's Familiar 
Quotations 

“The combined age of Martha and 


vered all mathematics 
were tossed in 
pecial challenge 
wizards. For example, a 


1 brain-teaser so hoary that 
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Ann is 60 years, and Ann | 
Martha was when Ann wa 
that Martha will be 
1s Martha i 


as old a 
one-fourth 
when Ann 


How old i 


the age 
isa old 
Ann? 

¢ Prize List—Th« 
picking winners, a boy 


now 


ponso! ire buss 
and a girl in 
through 

Prize 


each class from freshman 


senior and an over-all winner 


are unpretentiou lide rule hand 
book mathematical 
nated by Toledo compani 

Contestants 
confident that they cam« equipped onl 
said thei 
est was in competing for fun, not for 
big prizes. Result reported to 
their schools, but not to count 
toward their grade 


P.S. Ann is 24 1 old 


dictionaries do 
some of whom VCTE 0 
inter 


with non-erasing pen 


W ill be 
home 


SCHOOL BUSES brought students from 
Perrysburg and a ‘Toledo suburb 





10) BEAT 


federal gas control, 


Texas wants more gas-using industries, like this Phillips 


Chemical Co, plant on Houston Ship Channel, to move into the state as an... 


Answer to 


fire and fury that came right in 
i} of Pre 
tural gas bill has di 
louded path of deve 
tting a little clearer 
In Washington, the outlook for legis 
tion favorable to the ga 
nerall 


next year 


Kisenhower's veto of 
ssipated and 
lopment 1S 


industry 1s 
reckoned to be verv dim—this 
or for man' 
that 


il control of gas in 


more VyCars 
there'll be fed 
interstate 


mscnsu l 
com 
nerce for quite a whl 

* Ways Out—And so, in 


t the 


lexas, king 
madustry 
tre sh 


under fed 


rm producing tut the 
ming up with a set of ideas 
ctting its gas out from 
ntrol 
bably the most dramatic of thes« 
vA right out of the old cry 
Keep Texas wealth in 
That vhat Phillips Petroleum Co 
etting out to do nght Along 
le the site of its subsidiary, Phillips 
il Co., on the bank of the Hous 
ton Ship Channel (picture), it has ac 
quired a 950-acre parcel of land. This 
veek, Celanese Corp. of America an 
uneed it has taken up part of this 
te to large 


l'exas 
now 


(Chemu 


build a polvolefin resin 
plant that will use Phillips’ ethylene as 
iw material 


Phillip ! 


it can 


determined to void 


whenever selling its gas in inter 
where it 
t to federal control 

¢ Promoters—Most 
for this method of 
consumption of gas in Texas is 
from the 


tate commerce would be 
ubyee 
of the drumbeating 
intrastate 
coming 
lexas Independent Producers 


issunng 
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Gas Veto 


nd Royalty Assoc. and 
the Texas Kailroad Commission 
rIPRO, throughout its campaign for 
the vetoed natural gas bill, kept an 
nouncing If the bill doesn’t pass, 
e'll do all we can to keep ‘Texas gas 
for Texas.” 
Texas Railroad 
Krnest O 
ging the same line since the veto 


(Owners from 


Commissioner, Gen 


'hompson, has been plug 
“Two 
thirds of ow ilready com 
mitted 
most of these 
out of the 
be saddled 


let's have 


reserves a4re 
term contracts, and 
contracts take 
state,” he 


under long 
Lexa gas 
If we're to 
with federal contro}, then 
industry come to us for the 
uncommitted third of our 
reserves and for the gas we'll discover 
in the future.” 

¢ Small Men’s Plans—Texas’ smaller 
producers are with TIPRO and Com 
missioner Thompson almost to a man 

So far there's no 
them has 


SavVs 


remaining 


in principle, anyway 

that any of 
imything concrete since the veto to at 
tract industry into the 
tate. But the long-term trend is clear 
More and more you can expect to heat 
of deals between the smaller producers 


evidence done 


. g 
gas-consuming 


ind incoming industry 

lhese deals probably will be like the 
one that Glenn McCarthy made a few 
igo with du Pont Co. Du Pont 
wanted to build a gas-consuming chemi 
cal plant near a gas source. At Orange, 
Tex., McCarthy had a supply of gas 
ivailable. So the two entered into an 
iwreement under which (1) du Pont 
built a pipeline to tap McCarthy's pro- 


years 


agency as 


duction; (2) over a period it turned the 
pipeline over to McCarthy; and (3) Me- 
Carthy paid du Pont in gas for its out- 
lay on the pipeline 

The industries can expect to 
grow up in the gas-producing areas in 
the next decade are: petrochemical 
plants; factories whose power demand 
is high, like Alcoa’s aluminum opera 
tion at Rockdale, Tex.; and carbon 
black plants, which, like petrochemical 
outfits, use natural gas both as a fuel 
and a raw material; and electric power 
companies, which are turning more and 
more to natural gas as a fuel. 


you 


This general line of development for 
the smaller gas producers would have 
come even without the gas bill veto, of 
But the 
speeded the development by crystalliz 


course veto probably has 
ing the smaller producers’ planning and 
stepping up the promotional work of 
TIPRO and the Texas Railroad Com 
mission. 
¢ Majors’ Stand—Bigger producers—the 
majors” like Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. and Continental Oil Co 
likely to follow the same line over the 
long term, too. But over the short term 
they're not likely to push the “Texas 
gas for line so strongly as the 
smaller producers. Most of them have 
long held great supplies of gas in the 
ground. The veto hasn't caused them 
to change their idea of sitting on these 
reserves 
They 


fields were 


sccm 


lexas”’ 


that when their big gas 
brought in, gas was worth 
only some 3¢ per 1,000 cu. ft. Today, 
it’s worth from 8¢ to 18¢ per 1,000 
cu. ft. “Why should we open up our 
reserves and sell it now,” theis reason- 
ing runs. “Gas could easily go to 25¢ 
per 1,000 cu. ft. within a decade.” 
¢ Third Way—Finally, there’s a third 
group of producers who see a way to 
interstate without run 
ning into the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s controls. These producers want 
to liquefy their gas, ship it north to the 
Chicago stockyards, for instance 
liquefied gas, while returning to its 
original form for fuel, 
eration whose value counterbalances the 
cost of liquefying it 
¢ Legislative Blocks—Back in Washing 
ton, three main factors are responsible 
for the dim hopes for a new gas bill 
The Eisenhower veto of the last bill, 
and the planned investigation of lobb. 
ing have created an anti-oil atmosphere 
that will take a long time to 
The leadership on both sides in Con 
gress will go warily on gas for a long 
time | 


know 


move their gas 


where 


provides refrig 


dispel 


The Presidential veto was a crue! 
blow to their prestige 

Ihe third factor, as some Washing 
ton observers sec it, is a telling one for 
the long term: Once such a2 regulatory 
FPC gets its hands on an 
industry it’s very reluctant to let go 
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Toppling Colossus 


For a New 


For a quarter of a century—two-thirds 


of the USSR’s life span—the “herox 
figure of Stalin has symbolized Com 
munism. Communism and Stalinism 
have been interchangeable words even 
through the past three vears since 
Stalin's death 

Now Stalin’s heirs are denouncing 
him as a murderous tyrant. They’ 
destroying the myth built up around 


Stalinism 
trom the Communist vocabulary 
Probabls no 


him so that they can remove 


more momentous cde 


cision has been taken im Russia since 
the Bolsheviks decided to seize powe! 
in the revolution of 1917 

Almost certainly it means that the 
era of Stalinism is over—that revolu 
tionary crisis will come in Russia if 
any one man makes a fresh attempt to 
wield absolute political power in_ the 


name of the Communist Party 
Quite certainly it means that Russia's 
present rulers have opened up a barrel 


of ecls—that no matter what comes out 
they cannot put the lid on again 

¢ Kremlin Mystery—\Why they decided 
to shatter the Stalin mvth, nobody out 
side the Kremlin can know precisely 
Where their move will lead, not even 
the men in the Kremlin can know. But 


all over the world cvcr\ bit ot evidence 
is being examined minutely 
Khrushchev’s off-the 


the 20th Communist Congr 
he really opened up the anti-Stalin cam 


report ot 
record peech to 


Sim whi h 


paign; reports of trouble in Soviet 
Georgia (Stalin's birthplace Deputy 
Premier Mikoyan's admission in India 
that some confusion in Russia was to 





Regime 


be expected; this week's editorial in 
Pravda—its first on the subject—giving 
directions to the Communist Party on 
to handle anti-Stalinism 
Explanations that the West has so 
far heard of the Kremlin’s effort to de 


how 


stroy Stalin are clearly madequat 
Suggestions that mere rivalry within 
Khrushchev’s group caused the move 


or that the Red Army alone forced the 
Kremlin's hand don’t go far enough 
Ihe theory that Stalin i 
dumped for foreign policy reasons 1s the 
least likely of all. While the move 
in time, case Russian efforts to soften 
up the ree World, the Soviet leaders 


wouldn't be running great internal risk 


be iy 


ay 


themselves 


just to give 1 seductive new 
look abroad 
¢ Deeper Picture—U.S. and foreign 


Russian experts are locking deep into 
the historical evolution of Soviet 


society 


for the real reasons. Piecing together 
their tentative evaluations, you get thi 
picture 

‘When Stalin died, his heirs con 


cluded that they couldn't permit an 
other absolute dictator to take over in 


side the Kremlin. None of them felt 
that he himself had power enough to 
grab Stalin's mantle. Each was fed up 
with the intrigue and terror of Stalin 
rule and was determined to block am 
return to it—especially since they them 
el would be the first victims of a 
new Stalin 


Phe complex Soviet economy couldn't 
be run any longer on Stalinist lines 


without absolute power resting in some 
single leader's hands. If 


force was no 


KHRUSHCHEY (clapping) leads drive to debunk Stalin and his one-man rule 
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be the primary mcentive for 
1 collective gor 
ruthlessly 


vould 


progr ind 
ouldn't use 
Stalin--other 


found 


force $0 
mcentive 
her idence 
f the new leaders of Russia 
en before Stalin death 
tho« vere obsolete—that 
essfully forced the painful 

iwricultural to a mod 


that the 


i hy itt 


econom but 
utable ! running 
m 


That 
atmosphere in 


made it necessary to create an 
which the 
class would be able to show 
initiative and responsibility 

It would take a brutal shock treat- 
convince the managers, the 
scientists, and other professional people 
that Russia really would be 
prin iple 5 

An iunportant 


' 


managerial 
individual 


ment to 
run on new 


ubsiciary tactor us the 

by Khrushchev and his asso 
tand West have 

talemate Almost 


le ider ha ud ind 


T¢ iched 
vervthing 
dom 
pa t vear madicate that the 

talemate Now they ar 
ypportunit f turning their 
Apparently — the 
talemate free 


xternal pi ure 


1 mward 
that the them suf 
o that 
period of internal con 


vhile they try t put the USSR's 


tructure on a 


from 
it tie i 


tical and nom 


Stalin's heirs 
ifter hi 
gradually All 
then to 


ind cen 


¢ Deliberate Loosening 


ided 


downgrade 


oon 
him 
tcp taken mee 


ot terror 


the machine 


mination—the reduction in secret 
t risin, the 


tli 


mphasis on kk 
centralization of economu 
new look m foreen pol 
been cautiou 
test the t 
Also, they 
ended to a 
I Citi 
th 
Khrushches taking 
ous risks in pitting itself against 
host. In destroying a_ basi 
nist mvth—the infallibility§ of 
mist leader hip the Soviet lead 
owed doubt in a 


have 
mper of the 

may have 
ustom the peopl 
prior to destroying the 


roup l 


totalitarian 
mayor treneth was cet 
irs Stalinism was the 

the state schmon that im 

he mstitutions of Soviet so 

t nd the thinkin of the 
I icracy and the Ru 
« What ¢ 


t | paimisin mia 


Soviet 


ruling 
ian vouth 

an Follow—It's possibk 

go out of the 

The carrot may not 

he stick. It 

to develop individual mitiative a 

for for At the verv least 


wund tt long period of 


that 
Soviet 
work so 
ia 


prove Hn pos 


Pystittrts 


politi i] and onomic confusion that 
could be 

And if 
initiative 
imto the 
lop over into the 
suthoritarian 
result 
inarchy—or a military dicta 
Only the Red Army has the 
md prestige today to 
ibsolute 
Abroad, the 


rcady is having 


expensive economically 

Khrushchev is able to inject 
mor ind individual re 
bility 
tuck 
held, undermining the 
foundations of the 


mught be 


pons 
ath 
political 


economy, the new 


iad’ 
regime BIT 


torship 
OWE! upply a 
ruler 


ot St lin al 
1 shattering impact on 


‘ xpe ure 


foreign Communist parties. There is 
resentment at having been duped and 
thi i 


bound to be stronger among 
Rus 
further im 
Stalin 


Com 


oreign Communists than among 
often went 
tioning devotion to the 
myth It i ife bet that th 
munist party ibroad will be 
| effective 


for son 


ian ince ther 


! pacyue 


destroved 
revolution 
likelihood 
that they will lose membership whol 


mstruments of 
time. There is ever 
il 

* Hedged Bet—Despite the risks seen 
by outsick Sovict leaders 
cem supremely confident of their abil 
ity te their Perhaps the 
confidence arises fact that the 
Soviet progress 15 
till climbing Soviet 
tary might is at an high com 


pare ad te thi West that Mos 


cow's campaign to win fniends abroad ts 


observers, the 
win gamble 
from the 
industrial 
that 
ili-time 


urve of 
harph mili 


pows I 


going well and opening new fissures in 
the Free World. With thes« 
Khrushchev 


plenty of time to win the 


uccesses 
think he has 
upport of the 
giving it more 


in hand ma 


managerial class by free 
dom and prestig« 

¢ Adaptation?—Or it 
Khrushchev has no intention of 
from Stalinism 


that 
witch 
that he r 
simply a deft, flexi 
idaptation of the 
In his off-the-record speech, 


may be 


ing very fal 
gards hi 

ble, and 
Stalin line 
Khrushchev didn’t get into an 
Stalin’s 
the drive for 


policy iS 


intelligent 


aiscu 


ion of basi polic ies, such as 
industry at the ex 
And night 
two Stalin 


grabbed control 


heavy 
PCtise ot goods 
ifter the congress he 
ist-looking 
of the party machine that supervises the 
Russian Republi which constitutes 
than half of the USSR 
tarted pushing to turn the collective 
farmer from a Russian peasant into a 


consumer 
made 
mOVesS | 


more ind Z) 


Communist wage earner. By concen 
trating on Stalin’s madness as the main 
reason for his purges Khrushche 


hope to 


may 


vert discussion about basi 


Stalinist policies. It’s possible that he 
would regard such a discussion as dam 
ing to his own top position in the 
ollective leadership 

But it likely that the 


Soviet leaders are putting a parenthesis 


sCCTHS more 
round the whole Stalin period, treating 


it as a deviation from the true course of 


Communist development 


The Golden Key, a three act play, 


Commerce 


Richard Rodgers, of 


Hammerstein, a cagey 


Rodgers and 
operator with a 
bit of experience in theatrical openings, 
had a 
can of beans to open, he would open 
it in Boston 

Che U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
disclaiming any intention of competing 
with Rodgers—followed suit last week 
with the Boston opening of the Golden 
Key, a show devoted to explaining how 


once announced that even if he 


while 


the department's facilities and services 
can help small businessmen 
Written by admen at New 
McCann-Erickson agency, the 
show stars some of thie 
Dept.'s top bras: The amateurs are 
Broadway's Rav Middleton 
who plavs the Yankee 
lrader. ‘The show was presented to an 
audience of New 


ind a dozen 


York’s 
business 
Commerce 


assisted by 
narrator, the 


England businessmen 
schoolgirl refugees from a 
course in business economics 

¢ In Three Acts—T he 
a New England businessman, the presi 
dent of the mythical Northeast Mfg 
Co., making a pilgrimage to Washing 
ton to discover how to « xpand his mar 
keting program 
has the 
knows 


curtaim rises on 


The Commerce Dept 
1 Shapely blond 
round the government 
Digging through the files 


INSWCI who 
he T wat 
are hive s 
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shows how the government can lend a helping hand to small businessmen. 


Dept. Slaps on Grease Paint 


ic and her boss find statistics on the oon learn, the department has all the La veck, Commerce Secy. Sinclau 
ulability of labor, county business HISWCI With the help of the Small Weeks chose his home state for the 
itterns, city business patterns, censu Busine Administration, the town can opening of the department latest pro 
rt income data, and just about find new products to manufacture, nev duction hoping that some of the 40,000 
ther wanted number except thi ources for financing, new market I hie New kinglanders invited would be in 

that rings her telephone Applic i Golden Ker open the door to planned pired to absorb some of the area’s la 

f the statistics and market research industrial parks—with the town’s new bor surplu 

vaterial to it wn situation rng industri« haring the results of th But Weel mad his associate had 

the curtain on Northeast’s prob government bilion annual re ouple of hurdh » take before the 

irch budget. The town is happy, the ould expect result Ihe first wa 
introduc the president of Dusimmessmen al happ ind the Com the notor p th ! Boston 

c producers of Pesti MCTCe Dept is pretty smug theater crowd—there vere not more 

’eerless prexy hears his friend ¢ Southern Ham—While the birth of a than 1) in the audience The se 

xtol the services of the iles campaign is interesting drama na roblem was presented bi the 


trolls into its Boston tically than the Death of a Salesman | ( f Den iti riticism = that 
gate torcien trade possi the Commerce Dept thespian ’ TCE the advance notice f the pla 


Against Rav Middleton's run nam interesting show than m ree-Act Boondoggl Democrat 
mmentat on the histor ot we expe ted. The onh jarring note i called it However politi il ri isin 
inglane reig rade, the Peer hen isting of a top department on't deter the department from. tal 
ident « \ that ( OMICrcs } l l ! thick South al ad wl the pla 
the answer And the answer inkee businessman. Some New i ¢ Angels osto Commerce 
if theatri j vith a three-da cx 


ult A Peerl ilesman rushe landers in the audience shudd 
th his Pesticide to save Rangoon the nightmarish thought that the South hibit of more than a hundred new idea 
rop ind the U.S Com i ending him North as more urplu produced by government and industrial 
Attache there vings into a¢ labor in exchange for the industries the carch. Spon ored b 1 committer 

t him South ha pirited wa iwcaded by the ix New England 
ypens on a group of New ¢ Second Show—The Golden Kev i mor n cooperation with the U.S 
businessmen wailing Medea the Commerce Dept first venture be e and Defense Dept the ex 
the state of their town’s un hind the footlight In 1954. Detroi hibi mented toward publicizing 
conom' But rubbing the iw a previou produ tion md a 1dca Tirnua machines ind pro 
brings back our genie the direct result 3 new bu ( ‘ CSM t might be of help to small 

, Dept Ac the busin nel tarted in Michigan 
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Here's the Lineup of Major Air Weapons 


The U. S. heavy bomber, with U. S. medium jet bomber, with com- Our latest supersonic, all-weather 
intercontinental range, speed bat range of about 1,500 mi., interceptor, now in early stages of 
cbove 600 mph., service ceiling service ceiling over 40,000 ft., production. 

over 50,000 ft. Powered by speed in excess of 600 mph. Pow- 

eight J-57 jet engines of 10,- ered by six jet engines of 6,000-lb. 

000-Ib. thrust each. Production thrust. In heavy-volume production. 

now four per month, to rise to More than half of Strategic Air 

17 a month in about 18 months. Command's 50 combat wings—45 

About 50 are in operational planes to a wing—are B-47s. This 

service. means we have at least 1,125 

B-47s. 


The Soviet heavy, with about Russia's medium-range jet bomber, Russia's opposite number of the 
the same range and speed as comparable in performance to our F-102, comparable in performance. 
our B-52. Powered by four jet B-47 but probably with a higher 

engines of 15,000-lb. thrust service ceiling. Far fewer Badgers 

each. Current production is 12 than B-47s are in operation. 

per month, to rise to 25 per 

month in much less than a year 

and a half. About 70 are al- 

ready in service. 

Figures above are estimates 





The Senators’ Problem: How 


Next week, in Washington. a five 1 hopeful candidate 


nan Senate subcommittee will be set livion 
ror i 


headed for ob Sovict supersonic fighters and jet bomb 
ers—more and better planes than we 

series Of hearings that may Kor nearly a_ year, Sen. Stuart have now, say the critics—were flown 
* Reveal facts about U. S. and Symington (cover) has been calling —ostentatiously over Moscow 
Russian military power that could force for a Congressional investigation of its acrial muscles before a 
i complete revision of our defense pro the Eisenhower Administration's de 
ram fense program. He charges that the 
* Present the Democratic Party U.S. lags behind Russia in developing 


vith a dark-horse candidate for Presi id producing jet aircraft and ballistic 
dent 


In flexing 
crowd of 
foreign observers, Russia showed it had 
made a startling spurt in its race with 
the U.S. for militar, supremacy. Later, 
too, unconfirmed reports leaked out 
missiles, that the Administration has that the Russians had fired 900-mi.-bal 
lLlowever, it may go the other way deceived the public with its claims of listic missiles in Siberia 
Ihe end results may be: No U. S. militan superiority Next week, Symington gets a chance 
in the defense program, and Last Mav, massive formations of new to make comparisons between U. § 
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in Competitive Race Between U.S. 


Production has begun on ! Two 5,000-mi. missiles are 
250-mi. Redstone missile in the research stage: 
(left) from which longer- Convair's Atlas and Glenn 
range IRBMs will be devel- L. Martin's Titan, both for 
oped. Redstone is a single- the Air Force. Prototypes 
stage rocket, stands about of Atlas components are 
60 ft. high when upended. being produced. Atlas will 
Douglas Aircraft is devel- be a two-stage rocket pro- 
oping the 1,500-mi. Thor jectile. 

for the Air Force, and 
Chrysler Corp. the IRBM 2 
for the Army and Navy. 
Neither is in production. 














Missiles 


—_ in Feet 


l 


C aman who is being talked up as a darth 
Ose Is Tt e Rac > horse candidate for the Democratu 
e e Presidential nomination, Except for hi 


peech » on airpowce! from hi back 
nd Russian urpower (summat ibove) ‘CZal But it's doubtful that he will cround as a former Secretary of the Au 
He head 1 special five-man Senate get authority to direct missile develop lorce—Symington has had only on 








ae 





ee ee ew 1 ee 


NUN] LUAUANLL UME LEAL a 


S B. 














Armed Service subcommittee with ment on his own, When he gets in a moment of prominence during thre 
broad authority to inquire into militar tight spot he'll still have only the same vears in the Senate That was when 
lirpower policy ippeal to Wilson as the service secre he bucked Sen, Joseph R. McCarthy 
This week, the Pentagon moved to _ taries during the 1954 hearings, and most ob 
take some of the ting out of this criti ¢ Partisan Issue Aim—IWhe Svimington crvect thought he didn’t show up tor 
ism cv. Wilson named Eger V investigation is being billed as a full well 
Murphree, president of Esso Research dress, open debate on defense polic' ¢ More Money—The investigators ar 
engineering Co., as his special as the first time this has been a partisan looking for a hike in Air Force appro 
istant to “direct and coordinate” the _ political issue since Korea priations. Senate Armed Services Com 
ballistic missile programs The press Equally significant is the fact that it mittee Chmn Richard B. Russell 
tagged Murphree as a new missile provides the strongest limelight vet for 1D-Ga.), who set up Svmin 
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will seck a $1.5 
billion merease in the Air Force budget 
for 1956-57, on the basis of the latest 
of Soviet air progress. This is 
roughly what the Administration cut 
ut of the service’s original request for 
fund " ubmitted to Congress, the 
budget asks $15.4-billion in new money 


nnimittes wavs he 


report 


|. Political Slant 


(on the heels of Stevenson $s 
thack in Minnesota Demo 
itic national chairman called Syming 
the kind of dark-horse candidate 
vom the convention might swing.” 
In this light, Symington’s 
take on added 
hieftains wall be 
ce how | 


ell make or 


Adlai 


a former 


investigation 
Political 
watching closely to 
It could 
national 


significance 


handles the probe 
break him as a 
olitical figure 

Right he has a lot of ippeal 
Ile i horder-state 
Southern 


it the sare 


now 
moderate whom 


conservatives could swallow 
time, he ha 
ord to 


Ning 


nothing in 
imtagonize the 
This week, the 
committee unanimoush 
indidacy for the nomination, sub 
ect to ratification at the party's state 
onvention in May 
In background and appearance, Sym 
ington is an aristocrat. Tle 


party’ 
Missouri 


endorsed 


comes from 
Maryland family 
circles, is tall 
bearing 


i promiment old 
moves easily in society 


handsome courtly in 


(cover#r 
picture But when he moved into the 
Missouri Senate race in 1952—his first 
t for political election—he turned on 
cnough beat a 
for the 
nomination, then to beat 
thi Republic an mecumbent by 150.000 
vote while 
thr tate bi 
campaign to he 


initial ““W 


hon spun charm to 
lruman-backed candidate 
Democrat 


easily 


| isenhower wilt 
30.000 As part of his 


folksy, he dropped his 
’ (for William) 


Carrying 
> 


il. Bill of Particulars 


Svmington’s line of investigation of 
ctens policy is clear Wi 
rd out,” he says, “whether the relative 
r strength of the U. S., present and 
planned, is adequate—as against Russia's 
timated strength—to be able to take 
udden, devastating nuclear attack and 
he ! 


want to 


ome back to destroy the possible 
Hern 

Svmington will try 
Administration's defense program 1s 
cared more to the fiscal goal of a 
halanced federal budget than to actual 


military 


to show that the 


requirements 
Svmington’s 
boils 


Fundamentally 
with the 
to th 
cre rhy 
¢ Live 
make I 


fight 


Administration down 


question: How much defense is 


Issue?—If Symington wants to 


plash 
think he has picked an un 


a lot of experienced 
politician 
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rewarding subject. Right now, the de 
fense issue is not exc iting much interest 
except among the experts. The ques 
tion of whether we have as many planes 
as the Russians pales when the dip 
talk up disarmament and nu 
clear stalemates, and when the domestic 
front happily spouts an economic boom 

More than that, the senator's basic 
problem is formidable: He has to buck 
Pres. Eisenhower's personal eminence 
is a military leader 

The senator's supporters, 
that he probably knows 
than Eisenhower about the quality and 
quantity of U. §.-Soviet airpower. The 
may that the 
Kisenhower team is just spoon-feeding 
the facts of Russian au 
the President—because of the 
of both time and politic 
one Symington fnend 


lomats 


howe ver 


gu more 


hope the mquiry show 
progr to 
dictates 
Indeed, sav 
of the sen 


ident 


‘ome 
itor’s audiences is the Pr him 
lf.” 

Those who defend the U 
lay heavy stress on quality 
the U. S. is ahead of the 
qualitatively, and don't 
1 measurable lag in quantity 
¢ Line of Attack—Symington and his 
backers are building this line of attack 

e A host of Air Force from 
Gen. Nathan ‘Twining, the chief of 
staff, and Gen. Curtis LeMay, head of 
the Strategic Air Command, down 
through the ranks of other 
command will testify 
oath. Like good soldiers, the generals 
up to now have not publicly criticized 
Administration military policy. But, 
under oath, they might say they're not 
getting all they build up a 
mightier force than the Russians 

e Trevor Gardner, former Au 
Force Asst. Secy. for Research and 
Development, will be asked to tell 
exactly why he quit. For the most 
part, he backs up Symington’s charges 
Gardner is dissatisficd about the 
of money carmarked for and 
development, the low rate of B-52 out 
put, and the priority and organization 
set up for the ballistic missile program 

Svmington thinks this line of investi 
gating will pump life into a_ political 
issue that’s pretty limp right now 
¢ Staff Support—Symington will have a 
strong right arm in Sen. Henry M 
Jackson (D-Wash.), who has repeated 
most of Svmington’s criticism in the 
past They will be offset bv Sen. 
Leverett Saltonstall (R-Mass.), the Ad 


ministration’s 


S position 
Vhev claim 
USSR 


even conced 


brass 


combat 


leaders under 


need to 


sums 
research 


defense spokesman in 
Congress, who has called Symington’s 
charges “extreme and excessive.” 
Wall Street lawver Fowler Hamilton, 
a onetime Air officer, has been 
named the Symington subcommittee’s 
counsel. Aiding him is the experienced 
staff of the Senate Armed Services’ 


preparedness investigating subcommit 


Force 


tee, which has acted as Congressional 


watchdog over the defense program 
under Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 


B. Johnson. 


ill. The Calculated Risk 


Six years ago, defense planners 
figured that the period of maximum 
war risk 1954-56. They set up 
military production schedules aimed to 
mect this threat. As the Korean fight 
ing slackened and the danger that the 
brushfire war would become a global 
one subsided, Washington began to 
discount the theory of a penod of 
maximum danger in its long-range de- 
fense plans 

Ihe new strategic thinking fitted in, 
with the incoming Eisenhower 
Administration's aim of cutting govern- 
ment expenditures So production 
schedules for some military goods were 
reduced, others stretched out. The Ad- 
ministration fairly 
stabic level of military spending geared 
for “the long haul.” 
¢ “Reasonable” Level—The new goal 
was to ‘reasonable level” 
of defense indefinitely, to avoid a costly 
series of fast buildups and slowdowns 
in military effort that would reflect fleet 
ing chances in world affairs. Actually, 
this policy was being pushed by De 
fense Secy. Robert A. Lovett 
the Eisenhower Administration 


was 


too, 


ct its sights on a 


maintain a 


when 
took 
over 

As the Eisenhower defense policy 
began to shape up, two other clements 
stood out 

e Strong beliefs that military 
power must be delicately balanced with 
the economy’s ability to produce and 
expand, that a prosperous economy 1S 
as vital for a cold war as military forces 
are for a hot war. 

e Reliance on the “massive re 
taliatory” ability of the Strategic Air 
Command to deter aggression. ‘Tied to 
this was the feeling that an increase 
in SAC’s size would not necessarily 
provide any more deterrent power. 

Air Force Secy. Donald A. Quarles 
puts it like this: “If we 
ficient striking power, of the utmost 
quality, to penetrate defenses and 
utterly annihilate an aggressor, we do 
not need twice that much simply be 
cause he builds greater numbers. You 
cannot with blow a man’s 
brains out twice.” 
¢ Slow and Steady—Fisenhower policy 
is based on the that there 
is no immediate danger of a shooting 
war. Production of B-52s—and other 
new aircraft—is being kept below full 
capacity to keep pro- 
duction lines running at a steady rate 
not to grind out the maximum number 
of planes at one time, then shut down 
production lines when final deliveries 
have been made. 

Ihe same goes for research and dc 


possess suf 


advantage 


pre THIS 


he objective is 
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FOR SIXTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


Sinclair Sets New H igh Records 


In 1955, Sinclair Oil Corporation and subsidiaries, for the 


sixth consecutive year, set new high records in: 


I) Production of crude oil 
2) Pipeline and Marine Transportation 
3) Volume of crude oil processed at 7 domestic refineries 


4) Sales of petroleum products 


Net income was $80,709,954, a gain of 8.1 per cent over 1954's earnings 
of $74,623,256. 





The quarterly dividend rate was lifted in October, 1955 from 65 cents 


an 
to 75 cents per share. 





Long term debt was reduced by $74.5 million to $248.7 million. Ratio 
of long term debt to total borrowed and invested capital has been re- 


duced from 36 per cent to a present figure of 22 per cent. 





Production of crude oil and other liquid hydrocarbons averaged 155,861 
barrels daily, up 7.5 per cent. The vigorous program of exploration 


and production in the United States, Canada, off-shore, Venezuela 


and elsewhere is continuing in 1956. 





Significant improvements in processes and products emerged from the 


Company’s Research Laboratories at Harvey, Illinois and Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


Copy of Annual Report on request 


9 N C L A R A Great Name in Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y, 





velopment of new weapons. Pentagon 
officials argue that pouring more money 
into projects is no guarantee that more 
will be Says om 
An cl phant § gestation period 


progre achieved 
official 
two years. You can pour in all kinds 
itamins, but don't 
tation time. It's the same 
like the 


ballistic missile 


you decrease 
with com 
ple ‘ 
tinental 


twice a 


new intercon 
Putting in 
money does not 
development that much faster.” 
* Hard to Answer—F or the 
Administration official 
brushed off Symimeton 
mulitar 


vient te 


wi apon 


much mean 
most part 
public hy 
sof U.S 


recenth 


have 
charge 
inferiority Asked 
thought of the senator's in 
Defense Secy. Charles 
1 hope he finds out that 
ibout it a 
Joint 
meeting, 
ignificant change 


tigation plan 
Wilson said 
he doesn't know a 
think he doc now I he 

t their Key West 


ought no 


het hy 


Train 
,ontagon othcial 


much of the 
| 


that a 
investigation as possible 
behind closed door They say 
detailed answer 
t llegations of a ( S. lag on the 
ICBM and long-range bomber air 
| lain it this was It we 
fy laiams of Russian 


hope 


thie n't publicly give 


iffirm or deny 

trength, we 
know how good our intel 
ligence i: if we do the same on 
mates of U.S 
th Russian 


intelligence 


esti 
validate for 
unconfirmed 


force we 
their own 
data 

Says one official 

vracy. the 
But 
pom*\ where 
security. We've 
Symungton 
him we give 


We appreciate that 
have the 
do you draw 
don't 
been ham 


im a de 


right 


peopl 
to know how 
the line at a you 
COM promise 
strung br 

try te 


ble information If we 


charges If we 
valu 
don’t, his 


miswetr was 


innuendos go unchallenged 


IV. Risk Too Great? 


Svmington argues that the 

| by Russia's latest au 
knocked the 
ministration polic \ 
that a 1.500emni 
the hands of the 
claims ha 
by them 
ot crsea 


threat 
gains has 
from under Ad 
His point is thi 
ballistic 
Russians—which he 
ibout to be tested 
bring SAC’s network 
within Russian fire 

Ile wants the Administration to halt 
what he ills busine is-usual in 
ms production and to put B-52 out 
ballisti 


le pune nt on 


props 
missile om 


been oT is 
would 


urbases 


put and missile research and 
i crash bast In vddi 

wants the Defense Dept. to 
up, once and for ill, the 


ranicle d 


mnter 
missile ‘ 


ice squabbles 
one people feel i holding back 


ovel 
that 
Ml ile development 

¢ Air Brass Backing—Air Force parti 
ims are backing Symington to the hilt 
Air borce other 
bra too, look to the upcoming probe 


goenecrals, and Service 
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as a place to air their discontent with 
the restraints that the civilian secre 
taries, particularly Secy. Wilson, have 
put on the uniformed organization 
Civilian control over the 
brass is one of the major changes that 
the Eisenhower Administration has 
made in the Pentagon, and that control 
is tighter now than ever befor 
There are rumors of an Ai 
cell grinding out material for Syming 
ton to throw at Defense Dept. officials 
during the hearings 
¢ The Size-Up—In recent appearances 
before Congressional committees, the 
Air Force chief, Gen 
vV« iled ncw 
Russian aircraft 
e Russia has 
than we 


uniformed 


lorce 


I wining, has al 
details on relative 
trength 
heavy jet 


and is expected 


ai id 1¢ 
US 
mor 
bomber have, 
to maintain the lead under current pro 
Russia's IL-35 Bison 
is right up with the USAF’s B-52 in 
performance ratings pages 30, 31) 

e The U.S. has B-36s—a 
lower piston-engined, long-range 
than the Red Air Force's Bear, 
But the 
default within 

halting B-36 
make 


duction schedules 


More 


bombe I 


1 turboprop heavy bomber 


Re ds ( ould 


two vears 


pass us by 
NICE We ire 
output and do not turboprop 
bombers 
¢ The U.S. has 
B-47s than the Russians 
medium-range jet bombers 
¢ Russia has 
light jet bombers 
the USAF’s B-57 
¢ Russia leads by 
numbers of yet fighters 
e The U.S. leads in all-weather 
fighters, but Russia this 
gap and outnumber us in the next two 
to three Russia’s Flashlight is 
comparable to U.S. planes now operat 


more’ 
Badger 


“many 
have 


more 


than 


thousand 


theu Beagk ’ 


“thousands” in 


“could close 


years 


ing 

I wining sums up Ihe Russians 
have overtaken us in quantity, or can 
overtake us, in all 


planes except the 


categones of war 
medium jet 
bomber 
tity of 
lirplane 


Our counter to this quan 

force has been quality—better 
better better au 

It is im quality that we 
to stay 


we Ipons, 
have 
However, the 
Soviets are now closing the quality gap 


men 


been abl ahead 


I his concerns us much more than com 


parisons of numbers 

In his evaluation, 
over the Navv’ 
the \ would 
ur batth 


l'wining 
12,000 aircraft, savs 
little effect on the 
they would be tied 

tasks is control of the sea or 
upport of surface . 
¢ Missiles—On 
comparisons are 
Air Force Secy. Quarles says guardedly 
that “we are ahead of the Soviets in 
the field as a whole, [but] we know 
that they have emphasized the ballistic 
line and we would not be surprised to 
this field.” 


passe s 


‘have 
because 
uch 
forces 
missiles, the 
clouded 


guided 


even more 


find close competition in 


And Rep. George H. Mahon 
(D-Tex.), who heads the House Mili- 
tary Appropriations Committee, waters 
down Democratic criticism of the mis- 
sile program. “No one can prove with 
complete accuracy who's ahead on bal- 
listic missiles,” he said last week. ““Nei- 
ther Russia nor the U.S. has an effec- 
tive IRBM or ICBM, so it’s hard to 
evaluate 

U.S. ballistic missile projects are al- 
ready on a top-priority basis, Quarles 
answer to demands for a 
Phere are four proj- 
pages 30, 31): the 
‘Atlas’ 5,000-mi. 
ICBM, Gienn I! Martin “Titan” 
IICBM, and Douglas Aircraft “Thor” 
1,500-mi. IRBM, and the Army 
Navy's IRBM 2, in which Chrysle: 
Corp. is working with the government's 
Redstone Ordnance Arsenal The 
Ramo W ooldridge ( orp pulls the 
trings together on the Air Force proj 
ects by furnishing what Quarles calls 
“systems engineering and technical di 

than a dozen major 


says in 
speed-up in effort 
ects under wa‘ 


Air Force's 


Convau 


rection to mor 


contractors.” 


V. Who Is Symington? 


Symington is a 
bureaucrat turned politician. In 
career, he has had success 

By 1945, he had had a 
business career—as president of Colo- 
nial Radio Corp. (now a subsidiary of 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.), Rust- 
less Iron & Steel Co. (now part of 
Armco Steel), and finally Emerson Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co. in St. Louis 
1 big World War II 
producer of aircraft gun mounts and fire 
control systems. Through the company, 
Symington Harry ‘Truman, 
then headed a Senate investigation of 
wal production 
¢ Trouble-Shooter— Truman 
him to a suce trouble-shoot 
ing jobs in government. First, as 
Assistant Secv. of War for Air, Syming 
ton presided over military unification 
in 1946. The next vear, when an inde 
pendent Air Force was organized, 
Symington became its first Secretary 

From then on, Symington's bureau 


turned 
each 


businessman 


lucrative 


Emerson was 


met who 


named 


ession of 


was enmeshed in contro 
versy. As Air Force Secy., he fought 
loudly against the Truman Administra 
tion’s 1948-49 plan to cut back the Au 
Force from 70 to 48 combat groups and 
igainst the Navy over the relative merits 
of the B-36 and the super aircraft ca 
ricrs 


Truman later 


cratic career 


transferred Symington 
into another hot spot—the scandal 
rocked Reconstruction Finance Corp 
Symington won bouquets for the way 
he ran the job. He resigned before RFC 
was legislated out of existence and 
threw his hat into the race for senator 
from Missouri 
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Private Line for a Guided Missile 


This special cable 
on the ocean floor 
extends 1370 nau 
tical miles from 
the Florida 
The Air Force asked 


Western Electric to design, produce 


coast 


to Puerto Rico 


and supervise installation of a com 


munications system for a guided 
missile test range extending out to 
sea. The cable is the backbone of 


this system 


It provides an instant, secret, 
weatherproof way of transmitting 
back 
steady stream of data on missiles in 
flight 


the way, radar installations spot the 


to the test center in Florida a 


\t certain island points along 


missile’s position—flash it to Florida 


via the cable. Signals transmitted 


by the missile itself —about fuel 


consumption, skin temperature, in 
ternal temperature, flight attitude 
and the like 


receivers, 


are ple ked up by radio 


and relayed instantane 


ously to Florida by the new cable. 


Western Electric 


this job because, basically, it was a 


was asked to do 


problem in communications requit 
ing the special experience we've de 
veloped in Bell telephone work as 
the manufacturing and supply unit 
of the Bell Also, we 


(and did) draw extensively upon the 


System could 


combined skills of other Bell System 


units as well as our suppliers. 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 








= 


Puerto CoO 


‘a 
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Route of the undersea cable for the Air 
Force's new guided missile testing range. 
It comes ashore at 23 points to have its 
current ‘‘boosted"’. 





In Business 


Gold Hoards in Canada Due to Grow 
As Ottawa Lifts All Restrictions 


Canada last week removed all restrictions on the sale 
of gold by Canadian mines to private persons, regardless 
of nationality. Export licenses are no longer required. 
But a mine that sells gold to the public—be it for hoard 
ing or export—must forego Dominion subsidies, which 
totaled $}l-million last year 

The move stirred excited talk of a free gold market in 
North America, but the real purpose apparently was to 
further the Liberal government's policy of scrapping un 
necessary controls, and to get rid of subsidies. But most 
Canadian mines will hang on to their subsidies as long as 
possible by selling only to the government 

l'or the time being, Canada lacks the facilities to set up 
i gold market, but this may be done later. Meanwhile, 
there will be some growth of hoards, and some transfers 
from abroad, since Canada is obviously a safer place to 
store gold than Western Europe, North Africa, and the 
Middle East 


ICC Clears Way to Rail Hearings 


On 5% Boost in Passenger Fares 


Prospects for a general 5°, boost of passenger fares on 
astern and Western railroads grew sharper this week 
when the Interstate Commerce Commission gave the 
roads permission to file the new schedules about May | 
lechnically, the new fares could go into effect 30 days 
later, unless [ICC forbade them 

Once the tariffs are filed, ICC will hold hearings on 
the matter. It is believed the commission will use the 
same speeded-up procedure as in granting the recent 6% 
increase in freight rates. 

ICC Chmn. Anthony Arpaia stressed that there was 
to be no connection between the rate hearings—which do 
not affect roads in the quadrant south of the Potomac 
ind Ohio Rivers, and east of the Mississippi—and the 
commission's general inquiry into deficits 
incurred by passenger service all over the country. 


propose d 


Suits and Sales Talk Put Action 
Into Cincinnati Paper’s Civil War 


lhe Cincinnati Enquirer's civil war (BW—Jan.28'56, 
pll0) broke into the open again this week. At stake is 
control and perhaps eventual ownership of the newspaper. 

Board member and former Enquirer columnist James 
Ii. Ratliff leads the fresh battle of employee-stockholders 
against management. But at midweek the fight became 
confused when (1) Scripps-Howard offered a rumored $13 
1 share for the Enquirer's $10 par common stock, and 
(2) Halsey, Stuart & Co. planned to sell some $1.5-mil 
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lion of convertible junior debentures, representing about 
37%, of outstanding shares. 

Still, the battle does center on Ratliff. Late last week, 
three employee-stockholders backed by him brought suit 
in Federal District Court against the paper's five-man 
voting trust—publisher Roger H. Ferger, two of his nomi 
nees, and two employee-stockholders. The suit wants 
Ferger tossed out, saying he dominates the trust through 
“misrepresentation and broken promises.” 

Meanwhile, lest the debentures fall into “wrong 
hands,” Ratliff sped to New York to urge Halsey, Stuart 
cither to hold onto the debentures or sell them to an 
independent publisher. 


Alcoa Makes It Unanimous, 


Boosting Aluminum Price 1/2¢ a Lb. 


The aluminum price rise seed that Aican planted 
months ago (BW—Jan.7'56,p18) this week had sprouted 
to full maturity. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Co. started the tag 
along last week when it tacked 14¢ a Ib. on all grades of 
aluminum pig, ingot, billet and mill products. Reynolds 
Metals Co. and giant Aluminum Co. of America lifted 
surprised eyebrows. 

Then Reynolds quickly boosted its own prices by 14¢ 
a lb., blaming rising costs of expansion. By midweek, 
Alcoa had made it unanimous. 


Business Briefs 


The National Automobile Show, dead and gone from 
New York these 16 years, will come back next Dec. 5-16 
in New York’s spang-new Coliseum. Ford Motor Co., 
though not a member of the sponsoring Automotive 
Manufacturers Assn., is expected to participate. 


Still the mating season. Sunset Oil Co. of Los Angeles 
and a San Antonio investment outfit, International Min- 
ing Corp. have agreed to marry, if stockholders consent. 
National ‘T’ea Co. is talking merger with George Weston, 
Ltd., a bakery chain. Weston interests already control 
National ‘Tea. 


Deliberate route delays in lumber shipments by rail, 
designed to give extra time in transit to sell the lumber, 
have been hit by ICC. Citing an acute shortage of freight 
cars, the commission has barred all such tactics, and says 
it will hale violators into court 


New orders for machine tools fell off 25°, in February, 
to $86-million, savs the National Machine ‘Too! Builders 
Assn. No increase, and possibly a sagging, are seen ahead. 


Gulf Oil Co. has moved into the Bolivian petroleum 
picture, signing a letter of intent with the government 
When formal contracts are signed, Gulf will have the 
right to explore nearly 3.8-million acres, and to pick over 
1.2-million acres for exploitation within four years. ‘The 
price: an 11% royalty on oil produced, and a 19% 
exploitation tax 
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The Battle of the Century... 


Is it the Machine vs. Man? Automation vs. Labor? 


Nonsense! The main event is the Machine vs. the Machine. 


Today we have the largest labor force in history, 
the shortest standard hours of work, 
the highest wages — and the most automation. 


And the obvious swing is toward more of the same. 


The only machines capable of putting people out of work 
are outmoded machines capable of putting people 


out of business. 


Today, the cost of down-time, overtime, and wasted 


time can quickly overtake the break-even point. 


No other machine tool builder in the world can 
equal Jones & Lamson’s experience in reducing 
costs with high-velocity metal turning and 


grinding equipment. 


the man who needs a new 


machine tool is already paying for it 


(| 
X 
C 4 JON ES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY «+ 503 CLINTON ST «+ SPRINGFIELD, VT. 


Turret Lathes + Fay Automatic Lathes + Milling & Centering Machines « Thread & Form Grinders » Optical Comparators « Threading Dies & Chasers 





What's new in MECHANIZATION ? 


Puts Vibration to Work—Hot castings, right 
from the molds, ride this JEFFREY vibrating 
nveyor, which shakes sand loose in transit 


At the , sand is shaken out 


end of the line 
through a grating, while castings move on to 
Mechanized setups like 


it foundry costs, boost output and profits 


cooling conveyor 


Factory in the Air! Raw materials are carried skyward by 
these two JEFFREY bucket elevators. Then they're graded 
ind ground as gravity draws them down again through the 
processing steps. Whether your materials-handling prob- 
lems call for working against gravity or putting it to 
vork for you, JEFFREY engineers and JEFFREY equipment 
ire expert at solving them 





We can help you with modern, efficient 
equipment for Materials Handling * Chain 
Applications * Materials Reduction * Processing 


Hanging a Reof. Did you ever reach overhead to drill a hole in the 
ceiling? Backbreaking! But here’s a machine that can put in a full day, 
every day, drilling holes in a mine roof and setting bolts to hold up the ceil- 
ing. In one shift, this JEFFREY Roof Drilling Machine drilled 138 holes 5-feet 
deep and set the bolts, then provided power for drilling 76 holes in the 
sidewalls for shooting down coal. JEFFREY mining machines have stamina! 


Chain Drives for Autos were fast going out of style a half 
century ago. But chain for power transmission on all kinds of 
industrial products is very much the vogue today, and its 
use is expanding. Here you see a typical example— JEFFREY 
chain driving a cement mixer through a JEFFREY STEELCARVE" 
sprocket. Our engineers will gladly help you determine 
where you will profit by applying chain to your drives. 


Cat) 


(OJEFFREY 


Founded in 1877 
THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


* Sanitation « Mining .. . and with a contract 
engineering-manufacturing service for your 
products. JEFFREY guarantees your enthusiasm! 
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Some facts behind the farm bill politics: 


The downtrend in farm income is still running. The last year in which 
farmers got a parity price for their products was 1952. In 1953, the parity 
ratio index was down to 92%. Last year, it was 84%. In February this 
year, it was 81%. It’s the one big soft spot in the Republican boast of pros- 
perity with Eisenhower 

The farm vote can swing close elections. It tripped the GOP in 1948, 
when the issue was government assistance to maintain prices 

A threat of a farm revolt is being read into the Minnesota Stevenson- 
Kefauver primary. Kefauver made the biggest promises to farmers 


Democratic strategy in Congress is this: 


Give Eisenhower a farm bill that he will veto—a bill that would restore 
price supports to 90% for this year. Then, pass Eisenhower's soil bank 
and land conservation program. This would do little, if anything, to check 
the slide in farm income in this election year 

The effort will be to blame the GOP for low prices. Here's what the 
Democratic bill offers producers of major commodities, in terms of price 
supports, against the Administration stand: wheat, $2.26 a bu. against $1.81; 
corn, $1.64 against $1.40; cotton, about 33¢ a lb. on the average against about 
30¢. There would be more for other propped crops, too 


Republicans are concerned. They don’t see a farm revolt that would 
upset Eisenhower's reelection prospects. But they are badly worried about 
House and Senate races in pivotal farm states of the Midwest 

Eisenhower will be urged to sign the Democratic bill. It will be argued 
that the return to 90% props is for one year only, and meanwhile the soil 
bank and other moves to take land out of production will start working. And, 
it will be emphasized, if Eisenhower takes the 90% bill, he will neutralize 
the farm issue in politics—kill off the one big factor on which the Democrats 
count. But failure to veto would rip the rug right out from under Agricul 
ture Secy. Ezra Taft Benson and GOP House members and senators who 
have stood by the Administration on this hot issue 


Stevenson is under rising pressure to move left, which means to abandon 
his “moderation” policy and wage a Truman-type campaign. He's reluctant 
But many of his advisers think he will have to make the switch, or else see 
Kefauver win in California and blast his hopes for good 


As for Kefauver’s own campaign, he's hewing close to the New Deal in 
promises to voters and backing it up with personal contacts 


He’s strongly pro-labor. He was against the Taft-Hartley Act and sup 
ports labor demands for its revision and even outright repeal 


He’s against bigness in business. He co-authored Clayton Act amend- 
ments to regulate mergers and is active in anti-monopoly investigations 


He’s hot for public power, as represented by TVA and the other big 
federal hydro developments 


On the farm issue, he is strong for 90% supports and talks generally 
about 100% as being the farmers’ fair share in the national economy 


On school desegregation, he’s moderate. He refused to sign the South- 
ern manifesto—one of the few Southern states’ holdouts 
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Betting against Kefauver remains strong, despite his obvious appeal 
to voters. There is the resentment against him from the Democratic pros, 
who won't forgive him for the embarrassment caused the party by the crime 
investigations several years back. 


Harriman’s chances are rated better by the forecasters. That’s on the 
figuring, of course, that Kefauver and Stevenson will kill each other off. 


Symington talk is heard more and more (page 30). The Missouri senator 
has more pull in the South than Harriman. And with the party’s White 
House hopes low, he might be picked just to avoid another North-South split. 


More money for the Air Force is a pretty good bet—more money than 
the budget asked for fiscal 1957, which starts July 1. 


It’s largely political. For one thing, Congress can boost airpower with- 
out raising at the same time the prospect that the draft will have to be 
stepped up to meet these extra defense needs. Whether Eisenhower will 
allow the extra money to be spent is another matter. 


The election year business outlook, as Washington sees it, keeping in 
mind the fact that the GOP is counting on good times: 


The January-March period will show a rise, when measured in terms of 
gross national product—value of goods and services produced—but it will 
be small. In fact, it will be only slightly above 1955’s last quarter. The gain 
will be some $200-million from the previous quarter’s total of $397.3-billion. 
The yardstick used is the annual rate. The hope had been for a bigger 
rise. But it hasn’t been realized. This doesn’t mean trouble ahead at all. 
The worst it can be called is a side movement, at high levels. 


The second quarter will show a sharper climb, according to forecasts. 
The expectation is that GNP will hit a $402-billion annual rate, or nearly 
$5-billion more than in the first quarter. That will mean a pickup in produc- 
tion, employment, wages, etc. 


As for the last half, government people think business will hold level 
through the third quarter, then show new strength in the fourth. In terms 
of GNP, there is speculation about a fourth-quarter rate of $410-billion. 


Behind the figuring is the expectation of rising consumer buying power 
that will feed on continuing increases in wages. Wage hikes will be big 
this year, and the new $l-an-hour minimum wage will provide more buying 
power 


There will be automatic wage raises—raises called for this year in con- 
tracts negotiated last year. Bituminous coal is one. Next week, the daily rate 
will rise 80¢. Auto pay scales will push up this year, too (6¢ or more at 
Chrysler next week). As these scheduled wage increases come along, they 
will make it easier for unions in other industries to win increases. 


The steel wage rise won't hit the 30¢ an hour demanded by the union. 
But Washington guesses it will be close to half that amount. The union 
negotiators are relying heavily on the outlook for a high business level this 
year. And anytime the big unions win big raises from the big companies, 
the smaller unions and employers also settle at relatively high rates. 
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One of the proud st achievements of modern medical science is its prog 
preventing and treating the diseases of infants and children 


Because of new knowledge and new products in the hands of the medical 
of 


a comforting fact to know 
that today a baby’s life expectancy is 20 years greater than it wa 


vas al thi 
turn of the century 


profession, infant mortality is steadily being reduced and more and more 


our children are growed into healthy maturity. It i 
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Older Men Are Retiring Faster Than Expected... 
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‘ 


run a poor second... .’ 


management would have its eye out for 
results, 

¢ Tie-In—The survey on which Faught 
bases his findings ties in with a recent 
study made by Life Extension Founda 
tion on how retired employees are mak 
ing out. Life Extension quizzed 1,500 
of them, and found that 

¢ Finances are the 
few have part-time jobs. 
e The amount of 

tends to correlate 
ment to retirement. The bulk of re 
tirees who wished they back on 
the job were from the lower end of 
retirement ($2,000 per 
year or less) 

e There are adjustments 
involved in getting settled and finding 
useful pursuits 

¢ Most companies haven't been 
ible to provide any real help in personal 
adjustment. The percentage of those 
who had received preretirement train 
ing and who reported that their retire 
ment routine was interesting was almost 
the those who had had no 
training 

¢ Although 460 wished they were 
back on the job, only a handful were 
really bitter toward their company for 
having been retired 
¢ Crux—From these results—and the 
implications of the Opinion Research 
study—Dr. H. J. Johnson, head of Life 
Ixtension, feels that the crux of the 
retirement problem is financial, with 
psychological factors a poor second. He 
“Give a man enough money and 
many of the so-called psychological 
problems take care of themselves.” 

If this is the case, management can 
be expected to face substantial pressure 
from both workers and unions to in 
crease pension benefits. This is espe 
cially true if pension trust funds con 
tinue to grow. Thus far, their heavy 
itvestment in common stocks is giving 
a better return than anticipated (BW 
Apr.2°55,p77). As a result, both work 
ers and the unions are beginning to 
seck a bigger cut. 
¢ More Benefits—One way companies 
have found to sweeten the financial side 
is by adding fringe benefits onto their 
pension plans. Consolidated Edison of 
New York, for example, has a death 
benefit so that if a man dies his wife is 
not left penniless. Esso Standard per 
mits men to retire earlier than 65—at 
only slightly pension—and some 
companies are expanding their pro 
grams to include medical and hospital 
ization benefits for retired personnel 
The last point is especially important, 
avs Dr He finds that fear of 


chief worry; 


retirement im 


come with adjust 


were 


income scale 


some 


Same as 


Says, 


less 


Johnson 


. . . finances are the chief worry; psychological factors 
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sickness is a big worry. Most retired 
employees have enough money for nor 
mal expenses, but no reserves to draw 
on. 

¢ Deeper Problem—Robert Redpath, 
pension consultant, feels there is a deh 
nite trend among companies to sweeten 
pensions with extra benefits to thei 
present programs. But some experts 
feel that even though ex-employees do 
get financial assurance, management 
still has some psychological problems 
to hurdle. 

One problem stems from the fact 
that management often is wary about 
intruding too far in an employee's pri 
vate life. This fact shows up in a rc 
cent study by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. But even here, there 
are signs that companies are acquiring 
a diplomatic touch. Where 13% of 
355 surveved companies had pre-retire 
ment programs in 1951, 65% of 327 
companies had them in the latest sur 
vey. 
¢ Formula—Even so, there are few full- 
blown retirement preparation programs. 
They run the gamut from the bare 
essentials of telling an employee what 
his pension will be to helping him plan 
his retirement 10 years before it takes 
place. Only 34 out of NICB’s 327 
companies sampled have a formal pro- 
gram, and even here it varies from those 
that start one to four months before 
retirement to a few that start at the 
10-year point 

The consensus of the surveys is that 

¢ You should start at least one or 
two years before retirement, and work 
back as far as 10 years. Bell & Howell 
Co. is working toward age 50 as the 
ideal starting point. 

¢ Programs should be centered 
around financial planning, and draw a 
realistic picture of retirement income. 
Some companies even advise on invest- 
ments, taxes, and ways to supplement 
income. 

¢ Participation in training pro 
grams should be voluntary, and should 
include both individual and group dis 
cussion. 

° Wives should b« 

¢ Leisure and 


invited. 
enjoyment of life 
should be stressed. Health problems 
can be tackled, too. Some companies 
offer free physical examinations before 
and after retirement 
¢ You shouldn't tag discussion at 

tendants as “old folks.” Older people 
resent this 

Companies who conduct these pro 
grams say they do so because (1) they 
feel responsible for helping an emplovec 
cope with his adjustment to retirement 
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The acquisition of General Cement Mfg. Company, 
Rockford, Illinois, is another step forward in the 
program of planned diversification in unrelated in- 
dustries by Textron. With this addition Textron now 
has nine companies in non-textile fields. 

Founded in 1929 to manufacture and supply 
chemicals and cements for the then infant electronics 
industry, “G-C” has pioneered, manufactured and 
marketed several thousand products for this field, 
and thus acquired the skills and experience that re- 
sulted in its pre-eminent position. “G-C” markets its 
products through over 2,000 distributors located in 
the United States and Canada. 

Its scope encompasses the manufacture of radio 


TEXTRON AMERICAN, 


General Cement joins the TEXTRON Family of Business Enterprises 


and electronic parts and tools, television antennae and 
numerous technical aids required for the service 
and research facilities in radio, television and elec- 
tronics. “G-C” also manufactures many patented 
items and is a main source for the nation’s TV hard- 
ware parts distributors. 


With Textron’s financial resources, General 
Cement will be able to give immediate impetus and 
fullest acceleration to its program of product de- 
velopment and expansion. 


The widening and ever changing horizons of our 
economy will find Textron ready to serve industry, 
the American consumer, and the investing public. 


INC. 


PROVIDENCE 1 RHODE ISLAND 


XTRON FAMILY OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 
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CLEANLINESS COMES NATURALLY... | ”. . . companies try to help 


but sometimes overempha- 
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size problems .. . 
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(2) they think it minimizes resistance 
to retiring; (3) it sustains older work- 
crs’ productivity; and (4) it builds up 
good will. 

Of course, formal counseling isn’t the 
only way to sell a pension program and 
aid older employees. Financial planning 
has to start much sooner than one or 
even 10 years before retirement, and so 
many companies push for employee 
participation im company savings Or 
stock option plans 
¢ Tapering-Off—But even when an em 
ployee is sold on his company’s pension 
plan, there’s still the problem of easing 
him into his new life. ‘The surveys in 
dicate that employees don’t like the 
idea of tapering off work before retire 
ment. Some 80% of them sav they 
would rather work full time at full pay 
up to the last day, and then knock off. 
However, some companies do use a 
tapering off program with reported suc- 
ccss. 

American Sterilizer Co., for example, 
gives its retiring employees a month 
off the job, then a month on, in 
order to acclimate them gradually. 
Combined with Social Security pay- 
ments this system permits retirees to 
get 85% of pay for 50% of normal 
work, and to test out retirement grad 
ually. Not only did this help retirees, 
says the company, but it allayed fears 


in those still awaiting retirement. Now, 
says the company, many men ask to 
retire directly and don’t bother with 


the one month on, one month off plan. 
Other companies have also instituted 


Saves you time and money because the use of longer and longer vacations 
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it’s easy and economical to maintain see So nn Reig sc 
Benefit Life Insurance Co., Newark, 
From MATICO’s research laboratory comes the wonderful news! N. J., employees are given 10 weeks 
H vacation time during their last vear of 
ere’s a low-cost flooring that's highly resistant to dirt, grime and grease 
A flooring that slashes your maintenance costs . . . makes the housewife’s 
job easier, too, Reason—MATICO Tile Flooring is especially formulated ment affairs 

to assure an extra smooth, close-knit surface that dirt simply can’t “cling” Harold R. Hall, retirement consultant, 
to. But cleaning ease is only half the story. Nowhere else can you find thinks that part-time work for retirees 
such rich, clear color in tile . . . such long-lasting wear . . . such a wide 
range of smart colors and patterns, 


employment, to plan their post-retire 


is a practicable though largely unex 
plored resource. It could prove valuable 
Yes, resilient MATICO Tile Flooring has distinctive advantages for home, to the compan ind would be a wel 
business and industry. Be sure to see MATICO when you consider flooring. 
You'll find your MATICO dealer listed under “floors” in your classified 
telephone directory sioner. This would be particularly good 
in the first year or so, when the adjust 


come source of income to the pen 


Wherever you go it's MATICO « Quality Flooring ment proble mi rreatest 

Dr. Johnson of Life Extension 
Foundation agrees with Hall, and thinks 
that proper counseling can be a big 
help. But in some cases, Johnson says 


for America’s Homes, Businesses and Institutions 


For details write Dept, BW-—331, Newburgh, N. Y. 
MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA companies overemphasize the problems 
Houston, Tex. * Joliet, Ill. * Long Beach, Calif, * Newburgh, W. ¥. of retirement, and that has created as 


Rubber Tile + Vinyt Tile + Asphalt Tile + Aristofiex + Confetti many fears as training programs set out 
Maticork + Parquetry «Cork Tile + Plastic Wall Tile 
to climinate. ND 
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or THE WEAR in VINYLS 


is better when you manufacture with Enjay Oxo Alcohols 


Much of today’s Vinyl rainwear is fabricated with plasticizers made from 
Enjay Isooctyl Alcohol ...and an increasing number of the new detergents 
are prepared with Enjay Tridecy! Alcohol. 


Manufacturers can depend on Enjay, wor!d’s largest supplier of alcohols by 
the Oxo process, for a dependable supply of high quality chemicals. 


They also can depend on the extensive facilities of the Enjay Laboratories 
to aid in the application and use of all Enjay products. 


For complete information, call or write today. 


Enjay offers a diversified line of petrochemicals for industry: 


HIGHER OXO ALCOHOLS (Isooctyl Alcohol, Decy! Alcohol, Tridecyl Alcohol); Lower ALco- 
HOLS (Isopropy! Alcohol, Ethyl Alcohol, Secondary Buty! Alcohol); and a varied line of OLE- 
FINS AND DIOLEFINS, AROMATICS, KETONES AND SOLVENTS, 


Pioneer in 
Petrochemicals 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 WEST Sist STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. Other Offices: Akron. Boston, Chicago, Tulsa 





Technical 


| Bienen recruiters on the prowl for 

engineers and engineers im the 
market tor jobs with higher price tags 
had a field day all last week in New 
York. With the Institute of Radio En 
gincers and the 1956 Career and Job 
Show convening at the same time, the 
two groups had a golden opportunity 
to shop around, talk with one another 
and strike bargains (pictures) 

National conventions of IRE may 
not have been designed as recruiting 
carnivals, but like the meetings of som« 
other technical groups, that’s what they 
have become The career show, of 
course, Wa pecially designed to (1) 
give college and high school students 
some idea of the career possibilities in 
engineering, and (2) permit company 
recruiters to sign up college student: 
and graduates who attended the show 
¢ Intensive Recruits—But the most 
serious recruiting went on at the IRI 
show where some 40,000 engineers 
were in attendance. With engineering 

LURED to a hotel room, prospect talks talent short esp ially in electronic: 
jobs with a Lockheed recruiter reading of technical papers and display 

during Radio Engineers convention. of company produ ts, the original fun 
tions of IRE meetings, took a_ back 

seat. They served as a backdrop—and 

an excuse—for some of the most intens« 
proselytizing of clectronics engineers 


GADGETS draw visitors to North that has ever gone on 


American suite where It’s too early to tell just how effective 
they're exposed to a company sales talk. last week's recruiting drive was. But 


JOB SEEKER filling out interview form for Lockheed gets cup of coffee from 


hostess as companies go all-out to welcome—and hire—engineers. 
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Convention Becomes a Job Mart 
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representatives a chance to talk to hordes of students about employment. 


IR] 
other 


recruiters to last year 
lost 20 of them to 
panies 

K. IT. Zint, employment manager of 
Lockheed 
I've 
headed a 
brought to 


ind be heve 


ind com 
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olicited myself 
Ziman ss recruiting 
New York for the show 
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G-E LAMPS GIVE 


CARLSBAD 
AVERNS 


YOU MORE FOR ALL YOUR LIGHTING DOLLARS 


A 


Official U.S. Navy Photograph, a composite of photos taken from a rocket at approximately 100 miles altitude. 


How simulating conditions ‘100 miles up” inside 
G-E 40-watt fluorescent lamps helps benefit you 3 ways 


1. SAVES YOU MONEY 2.SAVES TIME AND 
TROUBLE 3.CUTS MAINTENANCE COSTS 


I he itmo 


tor in its 


phe re inside a fluorescent lamp is a critical 


performance. Before the exact amount of 


er purified argon was 1s pumped into a G-E 40-watt 
orescent lamp, a near pe rfect vacuum is created 


le. Au 
1 the pre 


ipor are evacuated from the lamp 
s than that 700 miles abe 
detailed control like this every step of the way that 


when you buy General! 


ind water 
sure is le ¢ the earth 

you constant untormity 
Electr 


10-watt fluorescent lamps 


[t's General Electric Lamp Uniformity that... 


SAVES YOU MONEY because you eet all the light you 
for. Less than 1% of all General Electric 40-watt 
rescent lamps are as much as 5% below the published 


g of 2500 lumens per watt 


SAVES YOU TIME AND TROUBLE because 99 out of 100 
G-E 40-watt fluorescent lamps will last more than a year 
! 98 out of 100 


will still be in service after a year in double-shift plants 
! 


in single-shift plants (2500 hours service) 


$000 hours service) 


CUTS YCUR MAINTENANCE COSTS because 99.9% of 
G-E 40-watt fluorescent lamps are free from all defects 
that will affect performance in service. For more facts on 
how General Electric gives you more for all your lighting 
dollars, write for the 16-page ** Progress Report to Lamp 
Large Lamp Department, General Electric, Dept. 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


l seers’ 


182 BW-3., 
Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





PLANT LOCATION was one of things 
engineers in market for new jobs wanted 


to know about. 


of them were, with the rest just 
woking around and keeping in_ touch 
vith the market 
¢ How It Works—The recruiting 
tem worked this way: Through invita 
tions issued at the company's exhibit 
through newspaper ads, enginee: 
told they could come in for privat 
loratory talk Those who turnec 
it a company’s hotel suite wer 
it the door by personnel recruites 
introduced to men in the compan 
ally division or department head 
pecialized in the same field. ‘Th 
or and company man would trad 
rmation on background and 


nee ilarv, and the opportunities 


the company had to offer an engineer 
then the meeting would break w 


ually with a promise from the con 
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In Management 


Wedding Bells Pealing Again in Electronics; 


Friden Seeks to Buy Commercial Controls Corp. 


\nother merger in the fast-moving electronic data processing 
industry was announced last week 

Friden Calculating Machine Co., San Leandro, Calif., plans to 
acquire Commercial Controls Corp., Rochester, N. Y., maker ot 
the Flexowriter, an electronic typewriter with a builtan system for 
sunultaneously making punched tapes 

Friden’s acquisition follows a move by Burroughs Corp. to pick 
up ElectroData Corp., of Pasadena, giving Burroughs a medium 
sized computer, the Datatron (BW —Mar.24'55,p36) 

Friden is issuing 226,780 shares of its stock to Commercial Con 
trol holders on the basis of one and a half shares of Friden for each 
share of Commercial Controls. Equity Corp., New York invest: 
ment company, Owns mor than 50°, of the latter's common 


Montgomery Ward Management Names Directors 


To Replace Departed Wolfson and Associates 


I'he dust from the Wolfson-Avery battle at Montgomery Ward 

Co. will apparently be completely settled at this year’s annual 
mecting 

Ward management has nominated three replacements for the 
directors that Louis F.. Wolfson was able to place on the board 
last year after his proxy battle with Sewell Avery. ‘They are H. P 
Davison, president of J. P. Morgan & Co.; W. A. Patterson, presi 
dent of United Air Lines; and Joseph C. Kracht, vice-president in 
charge of Ward's retail stores 

Wolfson, his lieutenant, Alexander RKittmaster, and Bernice Fitz 
Gibbon, another Wolfson director, have all resigned. Davison r 
turns to Ward's board for the third time. The last time he quit it 
was because of a policy dispute with Avery, who was then chairman, 


but is now only a director of the company 
. . . 


Management Briefs 


Still on a buying spree, ACI-Wrigley Stores, Inc., one-time bu 
maker turned grocer, last week took over Fred P. Rapp, Inc., pri 
itely owned chain of 10 St. Low upermarket imnual sales 
$25-million). Since ACF- Wrigley quit the bus business late in 
1955, it has picked up about 150 supermarkets, has annual sales of 


$ 340-million 


Jerrold Electronics Corp., Philadelphia maker of TV antenna 
equipment, closed-circuit TV systems, and antenna systems for 
towns in poor reception areas, is buying out operators of master ‘T'\ 
intenna systems for weak signal areas. Last week, Jerrold (annual 
ales: $3.7-million) added the systems in Flagstaff, Ariz., Dubuque, 
ind Pocatello, Idaho to a pair bought earlier 


Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaste: 
upply Hamilton hope to have an auto clock that really work 
cady for the 1957 model 


ra. plunging info auto 


Vanagement 
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These five all-climate Packettes, the stand- 
ard package power plant for all types of 
ground service equipment, provide out- 
put from 34 to 220 hp, in combination 
with that dependability which has made 
Continental aircraft engines pilots’ first 
choice. Automatically governed by the 
applied load, for any specific application. 
These power plants offer wide inter- 
changeability of parts with the basic 
models from which they are developed. 
Those with prospective need for com- 
pect, dependable power, engineered to 
operate under equatorial heat or at 65° 
below zero, are invited to write for 
information. 





CAREERS FOR ENGINEERS 
Continental Motors and its subsidiaries have numerous 
Careers (m gas turbine and reciprocating engine development. 


for information, address Engineering Personnel Depart: 
men’, 17800 Kercheval Avenue, Detroit 15, Michigan. 











AIRCRAFT ENGINE 


MUSKEGON ~-+ 


Financ ( 


THESE ROUND OUT THE 
PACKETTE LINE 


PC-30 
2-cy!. 34 hp. 


PE-90 
4-cyl. 110 hp. 


PE-150 
6-cyl. 175 hp. 


DIVISION 


MICHIGAN 





FINANCE 


Rail Trio 


Everybody knows that the railroad 
business ain’t what she used to be; rail 
stocks, notably the eastern lines, have 
lost some of their oldtime investment 
glamor. Everybody knows, too, that 
there has been a lot more famine than 
feast in the always dizzy cycle of the 
coal industry. 

So, take a look at the handsome 
paradox in the tabulation on the facing 
page, which tells the fiscal story of the 
so-called Pocahontas roads. The three 
Pocahontases are railroads, they're east- 
tern, and they are based primarily on 
coal. Also, they enjoy high investment 
ratings. Here’s the high-ranking trio: 

The Norfolk & Western Ry., which 
is controlled by the giant Pennsylvania 
RR.—a parent that bears the next-to-the- 
lowest stock rating bestowed by Stand- 
ard & Poor’s investment service. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., which 
was the baby of Robert R. Young until 
his roving fancy was drawn to the New 
York Central—whose shares bear the 
same low S&P’s rating as the Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Virginian Ry., controlled by the 
Mellon-Koppers interests 

Now take a look at how Standard & 
Poor’s Corp. rates 47 rail common 
stocks actively traded on the Big Board, 
“measured by earnings and dividend 


stability and growth.” 

¢ Exactly three out of the 47 com- 
mons receive the top rating of “excel- 
lent.” 

¢ Only seven more - into the 


next-highest category—“goo 
¢ Only nine more rate the third- 
best listing—“‘above average.” 

In detail, you find a notably bleak 
status for the easterners, the roads that 
run westward from the Atlantic sea- 
board. In the old times, many of these 
lines were rocks of fiscal strength; in- 
deed many of the East-West trunk lines 
still look large in the national traffic 
picture. But exactly three of them stand 
in S&P’s top categories. Which three? 
the Pocahontases. 

In the highest “excellent” grouping 
is the Norfolk & Western, in remote 
splendor with those two rich transcon- 
tinentals, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and the Union Pacific. Down 
a mere two notches, among the “above 
averages” are Chessie and its neighbor, 
the Virginian. 
¢ Operations—Stoking these bright fis- 
cal fires, in each case, has been that 
temperamental product, coal. And coal, 
for all its zigzag ups and downs, has 
never kept the Pocahontases from main- 
taining above-average operating per- 
formances, through all the depressions, 
recessions, and booms since 1929. 

The story is the same if you dig back 
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Scores a Paradox of Prosperity 


The POCAHONTAS ROADS: Blue Ribbon COALERS. 
Which Have Always Been Among the Lenders ee 
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’ e further into history. Neither Chessie 
What Ss roing on nor N&W has had a single unprofitable 
year in this century. The Virginian, in 
its shorter life, has likewise needed no 
at Calumet & Hecla? ed ink 
° In dividend paying, the three have an 
equally impressive record.: N&W has 
never passed up its stockholders since 
1901. Chessie has missed only twice, 
in 1915 and 1921]. The Virginian has 
paid in every year except 1933 and 
1934 
¢ Efficiency—This faithful payout has 
not been at the expense of maint 
nance. And because of continued good 
maintenance, the Pocahontas group can 
brag of very high level operating efh 
ciency 
The trio had other fiseal facets for 
their pointing with pride. For a long 
time both the Virginian and the N&W 
have held cash and securities far in ex 
cess of their current liabilitic At the 
end of last year, Chessie was in virtually 
the same position—an pecially envi 
able one for railroads 
¢ Mounting Debt—Since the war, the 
Virginian and Chessie have, like many 
roads, assumed a mounting burden of 
mortgage debt and equipment obliga- 
tions in order to step up operating efh- 
ciency. But the load, though heavy, has 
been much lighter than for many lower- 
rated carriers; and fixed costs have been 
consistently and generously covered 
Still, it’s the Norfolk & Western that 
is the prize exhibit for coping with 
funded debt. Since 1925, the road has 
reduced its outstandings by three quar 
ters: all that remain ire issues that 
can’t be called. Even these, which 
From the classification rack, these logs race up an endless conveyor directly don’t fall due until 1989 and 1996, are 
into the sawmill of our Goodman Lumber affiliate. In a matter of minutes, these already matched by a voluntary sinking 
logs will emerge as finished graded lumber in assorted shapes and sizes in the fund which—plus income from the fund 
classification shed ready for the drying kiln. Every should be able to handle the maturi 
ties without any further dipping into 
the till 
¢ Coal, on Balance—As for the dom- 
A far different process is shown at the left. This inance of coal-hauling in the business 


step is designed to move and process material 


quickly and efficiently, at no loss in quality. 


is a section of a gigantic leaching tank in our of the Pocahontases, it has both pluses 


Calumet Division, charged with scrap, high in ind minus 
On the minus side, the hauling of 


copper content. Under closely controlled condi 
oft coal brings one of the lowest rates 
tions, ammonia leaches out copper in the form of 
in the busin And it’s mostly one 

way traffic, since coal cars nearly always 
must make th return trip empty 
The pluses of coal, though, can bé 
potent. It can be very profitable traf- 


fic when it moves fe rreat distance 


various chemical compounds. These are then 
dried, bagged and shipped for agricultural use. 


Such processes are typical of an alert attitude 
in all divisions of Calumet & Hecla. They reflect 


a determination to improve methods, to utilize 
in the volume represented by solid 


train loads. For the Pocahontas line 
the distance ire long and the size of 


completely all basic materials. Calumet & Hecla, 
Inc., Chicago 3, Illinois 


the trains is limited only by the power 
of the locomotive lor the C&Q, 
DIVISIONS OF 


typical drags have 160 cars, carrying 
CALUMET & HECLA, INC, — 5 4 
ca aa me 1] ZU0U tons of coal 


pan eet ¢ Points in Common—The roads all 
WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION 


4 maintain important coal shipping fa ili 
ANIZER and $ Hecla, Inc. ties in the Norfolk Hampton Road 


MPANY LTD tidewater area Between the coast ind 





STRIES DIVISION FABRICATORS OF ALUMINUM. STEEL. COPPER AND WOOD the coal fields they have major inte 





OMAN LUMBER CO —PRODUCERS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS—MINERS OF COPPER hange point with ‘the north-south 
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Based on a case history in Crane's file: 


“‘the boss was 
BURNING” 


“And who wouldn’t — with the problems 
we were having with piping! 

“We couldn’t hold the necessary vac- 
uum. In our business—refrigerators—a 
dehydration process requires line vac- 
uum within a few microns of absolute. 
Valve failure was our trouble. We tried 
other valves. One type failed in 3 months 
through diaphragm collapse. Another 
leaked at the diaphragm-to-stem con- 
nection. Production losses and high 
maintenance costs kept mounting. The 
boss was burning up! And we began 
looking harder for the right valve. 


“‘We found it—the Crane Packless 
Diaphragm valve. In a word, it worked. 
Those Crane diaphragm valves have positive bonnet sealing and seating. 
They operate easier and their diaphragm lasts longer. For 2 years now 
with no maintenance needed —they’ve stayed tight in our vacuum lines.”’ 


Better valves and fittings for every flow control need —that’s your advan- 
tage in specifying from the big, complete Crane line . . . quality leader for 
a century ... known everywhere and available everywhere to help you hold 
piping costs to a minimum. 


CRANE valves & FITTINGS 


PIPE «© KITCHENS © PLUMBING © HEATING 


Since 1855—Crane Co., General Offices: Chicago 5, Ill. Branches and Wholesalers in All Areas 

















MANUFACTURER OF; 

Industrial Lift Trucks 
and Hoists 

Locks, Door Closers, 
Pumps and other 
Herdware Products 

Powdered Metel 


YALE & TOWNE 


S7  Ayyyal Keoort 


HIGHLIGHTS OF REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS 


1955 1954 

SALES and other receipts . « « « §$105,978,076 $88,982,724 
Costs and expenses oat 96,028,239 85,243,407 
Gross income See 3,739,317 
Taxes on income is 5,270,000 1,912,506 
NET INCOME FOR YEAR Tere Ol 1,826,811 
Nonrecurring credit ses 1,570,334 

NET INCOME AND CREDIT » « « $ 6,250,171 $ 1,826,811 


NET INCOME PER SHARE $ 6.25 $ 
Not meluding nonrecurring credit) 

Shares outstanding at Dec. 31 149,267 

Cash dividends declared 1,835,922 

Income reinvested in business : 2,843,915 

Payre and employee benefits 36,936,294 


tockholders'’ equity $ 52,274,998 





Products 


CASH DIVIDENDS 
paid in every year 
since 1899. 

Nex! quarterly dividend, 
75¢ @ shore, payable 
April 2 on stock of 
record March 15, 





THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Chrysler Building, New York 17 


13 PLANTS AND RESEARCH CENTER in the United States, Coneda, 
England and Germany 

LICENSED MANUFACTURERS in Australia Belgium, France, 

Wtaly, Japan and Spain 


Sales representatives throughout the world 
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Abreast of Qutstan 


Among the thousands of 
TECHNICAL SURVEY 
subscribers are: 


e and OF road Company 
ut Packing Company 
Jowell Company 
ation Corporation 
n 
A Jen Company 
g Warner Central Research Laboratory 
sve Institute of Technology 
Celotes Corporation 
hampron Paper and Fibre Company 
ervice Retining Corp 
feum Nairn inc 
fated Gas Electric Light & Power 
npany of Baltimore 
tinental Can Company, Inc 
Convart (A Divison of General Dynamics 
( tation) 
Corn Products Refining Company 
Dewey and Aimy Chemical Company 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Dresser Industries. inc 
Alien 8 DuMont Laboratories, Inc 
Hercules Powder Company 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co 
Hotpoint Company 
The International Nickel Company, inc 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


| wos, Keo 
's Leading Executives 
v~th Technical Developments ! 


They read TECHNICAL SURVEY each week 
TECHNICAL SURVEY summarizes selected worth 
while developments on.the technical front. It 
digests important technical developments, as 
gleaned from hundreds of business and technical 
publications, newspapers, house organs and 
other pe riodicals on subjects such as electric al, 
nucleonics, fuels and lubricants, engineering, 
plastic 8, elk 

Thousands of leading industrial firms find 
it invaluable 

TECHNICAL SURVEY also gives you the original 
source of each item, enabling you to follow up 
le ids 


Write today for two recent issues 


TECHNICAL SURVEY 
650 Newark Avenue « Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Send me two recent issues of TECHNICAL SURVEY, 
together with information on subscription. Enclosed is 
$1.00 to cover costs 


NAME 
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city. STATE 
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trunk lines. In the mine fields them- 
selves, the roads have invaluable webs 
of branches that gather coal. 

e ... And Differences—As you move 
westward, the physical similarities dis- 
appear (map, page 53) 

The Virginian has its westward ter- 
minus at Deepwater, W. Va., where it 
connects with the New York Central. 
Indeed, the quantity of coal traffic 
turned over there by the Virginian plays 
quite a part in making the Central the 
second-largest coal-terminating system. 
Yet a great deal of the Virginian’s coal 
moves to tidewater whence it moves by 
ship both abroad and to New England, 
where the Koppers Co. has heavy in- 
terests. 

Ihe seaboard also gets a large part 
of the coal originated by the N& W and 
the Chessic, which is the top coal orig- 
inator. Last vear, the C&O accounted 
for 14.8-million tons of the 34-million 
tons total exported by the U.S. Both 
roads also move huge quantities of coal 
westward, to connections for off-line 
delivery and, especially in the case of 
Chessie, for direct delivery to major 

oal-consuming areas 
¢ The Woes of Coal—For the soft coal 
trade as a whole, various ills have been 
gnawing ever since World War I. 
Among them are: 

¢ Loss of business to competing 
fuels. 

e Serious and recurrent labor 
troubles 

¢ Improved boiler efficiency, which 
cuts coal use 

Up to now, the impact of these fac- 
tors has varied in the different major 
areas producing soft coal. It has been 
notably light in the Pocahontas field of 
West Virginia and Eastern Kentucky, 
which .is served almost exclusively by 
Chessie, the N&W, and the Virginian. 
Since the early 1920s, this area has been 
supplying a growing share of the na- 
tion's declining soft coal output. 

I'he Pocahontas field has been helped 
by a below-average share of labor trou 
bles, which has permitted prompt deliv 
erics and has helped keep costs down. 
\nother helping factor is the high qual 
ity of the field’s coal, which has made it 
cspecially popular in utility plants and 
in industry generalh 
e Cheerful—Whether the next 50 vears 
will be as profitable for the Pocahontas 
trio as the past 50 is a moot point, and 
one that Chessie can afford to worry 
ibout less than the other two. That's 
because the C&O merger with the Pere 
Marquette a few years ago has made it 
less exclusively dependent on coal. Be- 
sides, Chessie takes a bright view of the 
future of coal. Savs the road, ““The 
turning point in coal’s fortunes has 
been passed and coal’s growth will go 
firmly forward to new highs.” The 
sentiment seems to be shared by the 
N&W and the Virginian. tno 
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eans so fast, 
no reserve filters 


needed - 


wee REPORTS 
LARGE METROPOLITAN OFFICE BUILDING 


LITTLE over a year ago, a large New York office building 

“& began installing air conditioning. And PLIOTRON Air 
Cleaners are being specified for the new units rather than 
the oil-impregnated type used in the previous ventilating 


system. 


Cleaning and oiling of each of the old filters took hours, 
requiring a large inventory of reserve filters to keep the 
units operating. Now, with PLIOTRON, no reserve filters are 
needed because PLIOTRON washes clean in a matter of 
minutes and requires no oiling. The result is a considerable 
saving in maintenance cost and the recovery of valuabl: 


storage space previously used for extra filters. 


PLIOTRON is the world’s first truly washable panel type 
electrostatic air cleaner. PLIOTRON washes clean so much 


easier than ordinary filters that this one feature alone 


PLIOTRON 
Air Cleaner 


Photo courtesy Chanin Building, New York, N.) 


means substantial savings. But, PLIOTRON does much more. 


PLIOTRON DOES A BETTER JOB LONGER: 


It removes up to five times as many fine dirt particles as 
ordinary filters. It is depth-loading rather than surface 
loading—the entire depth filters the air for longer, more 
efficient service between « leanings. And, it lasts indefinitely. 
When dirty, a simple washing restores PLIOTRON to full 


elliciency 


PLIOTRON is available in standard panels to fit any air 
distribution system using ordinary filters. It is also avail 
able in new half-inch-thick panels for use in window air 
conditioners, and a new heavy duty construction for 
extreme service conditions. For details on how you can 
get cleaner air at less cost, see your PLIOTRON distributor 
or write: Goodyear, PO. Box 288, Akron, Ohio. 


’ tr T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Kubver Compe 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





New BUTLER 


factory-planning 


Can Help You Save Thousands 
of Dollars and Get Your New 
Factory Building Months Sooner 


SEE new trends, methods and pro- 
cedures in plant layout. 


HEAR how the five “M's” of good 
factory planning can boost effi- 
ciency while cutting costs. 


SEE a model factory built from the 
ground up right before your eyes. 


HEAR and see how production, 
shipping, storage, employee facili- 
ties and offices are all integrated 
for efficiency and economy. 


LEARN how you can get production 
space that looks and “fits” like it 
was custom-designed for your pro- 
duction set-up with standard fac- 
tory-fabricated Butler Buildings. 


SCHEDULE THIS NEW FILM for a 
showing in your office soon. Con- 
tact your nearby Butler Builder 
(he’s listed in the Yellow Pages 
if you don't know his name) or 
mail coupon. 


ab 


"et, paguse” 


Manufacturers of Steel Buildings 
Oil Equipment + Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment 
Outdoor Advertising Equipment 
Special Products 
Soles offices in Los Angeles, Richmond, Calif, 
Houston, Texas * Birmingham, Ala 
Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill 
Detroit, Mich. * New York, N.Y 
Bustington, Ontorio, Caneda 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7313 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 
| would iike te see Butler's new film on Fax 


tery Planning. Please heave a Butler Builder 


ontact me to schedule a showing in my office 


Nome 





1955's Biggest Non-Financial Money-Makers 


1955 


Net 
COMPANY Profits 


= Vea 


Met Gain 
Rank Profits Rank 1955 vs. 1954 





General Motors Corp 
Standard Oil (N.J.) 

The Bell System 

Ford Motor 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours. . 


United States Steel 
Texas Co 

Standard Oil (Cal.) 
Gulf Oil 

Socony Mobil Oil 


General Electric 

Bethlehem Steel 

Sears, Roebuck & Co 
Standard Oil, (ind.)...... 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 


Kennecott Copper 
Shell Oil 

Chrysler 

Phillips Petroleum 
International Nickel 


Aluminum Co. of America. . 
Republic Steel 

Eastman Kodak 
International Paper 

Sinclair Oil 


E Company estimate * Excludes non-recurring profits 


$1,189,477 
E 717,000 
664,243 

E 437,000 
431,556 


370,198 
262,730 
231,139 
218,064 
207,434 


200,924 
180,192 
164,000 
* 147,885 
140,756 


$805,974 
584,793 
549,931 
227,800 
344,386 


195,418 
226,141 
211,872 
182,813 
183,806 


198,913 
132,837 
141,343 
117,157 

89,779 


77,906 
121,127 
18,517 
76,235 
65,295 


61,875 
52,875 
69,822 
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+41.6 
+ 63.2 
+ 22.6 
67,476 23 +23.1 
74,623 20 + 7.2 
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It's GM—by Half a Billion 


There was some shifting around in 
the rankings of the nation’s 25 top- 
carning companies last year, especially 
among the last dozen or so. ‘The top 10 
stayed pretty much as they were at the 
end of 1954, with General Motors the 
front runner by a country mile. GM 
further distinguished itself by being the 
first corporation ever to eam over $1 
billion im a single year. Its earnings 
of $1.2-billion were roughly $500-mil 
lion ahead of those for the runner-up, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
¢ Ford’s Debut—The booming auto 
year propelled GM to an all-time high 
in carmings. And it also accounted for 
Ford Motor Co.'s fourth place show 
ing. Ford’s name makes its first appear 
ance on the list this year—but only 
absence of firm figures on the com- 
pany’s earnings kept it off in past years 
The motor company’s estimated carn 
ings of $437-million for 1955 enabled 
it to edge past FE. I. du Pont de Ne 
mours 

Du Pont had earnings of $431.6 
million (over 31% of this came from 
dividends on GM stock holdings) and 
slipped into fifth place The Bell 
System held on to the No. 3 spot 
¢ Steel Earnings—The 1955 boom was 


reflected in the showing of the nation’s 
three largest steel companies, too. U.S. 
Steel's earnings rose 59.4%—to $370- 
million—in 1955, enabling Big Steel to 
skip up into sixth place from ninth in 
1954. Bethlehem, No. 2 producer in 
the country, showed a gain of 35.7% 
and moved up only one notch in the 
standings. Republic Steel last year piled 
up a 63.2% increase in earnings and 
took over the No. 22 spot. 

There were two other new faces 
among the 25 top earners last year—al 
though both were not total strangers 
to the list. One was Aluminum Corp. 
of America, which finished 21st on the 
strength of a 41.6% gain in earnings 
last year. The other company was 
Chrysler Corp., an oldtimer on the list 
until a dismal showing in 1954. But 
last year, Chrysler’s earnings boomed 
to $100-million, a fivefold increase over 
1954, and the company wound up in 
18th place 

One rather startling footnote to the 
latest compilation of the nation’s 25 
top earnezs emphasizes the size and 
carning power of General Motors: GM’s 
1955 earnings exceeded the combined 
earnings of the last 14 companies on 
the list. eno 
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Plastics Engineering Co., 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin, operates two fire-safe Allis-Chalmers 


fork trucks. One works in the kettle room where alcohol fumes are a hazard. The other 
moves material in the grinding room where there is danger of dust explosion. 


when the sign says 


og 


FLAMMABLE 





IA es 


. better play it safe with Allis-Chalmers safety diesel trucks 


In many plants, the very atmosphere is explosive be- 
cause of dust or fumes. A single spark can touch off 
disastrous fires. While conditions like this call for the 
utmost care, the need remains for efficient material 
handling. 


To meet this need, Allis-Chalmers has developed a 
Safety Diesel Fork Truck especially for hazardous 
areas. It runs on low-volatile fuel and requires no elec- 
trical system. The starter is hydraulic, gauges aré 
mechanical, the horn is air-operated. As further precau- 
tions, surfaces of the manifold and muffler are water- 
cooled, exhaust gases pass through a water quench, tires 


are grounded — the forks may be spark-proof manga 
nese bronze. 


These fork trucks are approved by the Mill Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau, and are in use at a rapidly 
growing number of plants where explosive conditions 
exist. Whether you need fire-proofed safety or un 
matched material handling efficiency, you'll find an 
Allis-Chalmers fork lift truck is your wise choice. Write 
for literature, or get all the facts from your Allis-Chal 
mers Buda Division dealer. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, BUDA DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS (AC 
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Learn about your business from a modern office building 


How Honeywell helps give Denver’s 
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Mile High Conter office building, Denver, Owners: Webb & Knapp and George A. Fuller Company. Architects: I. M, Pei & Associates; Kabn & Jacobs and 
G. Meredith Musick. Consulting engmmeers: Jares, Baum & Bolles; Severud-Elstad-Krueger. General contractor. Georgr A. Puller Company. Prime mechanical 
contractor, Kerby Saunders, inc. Plumbing and beating contractor: Crabb Plumbing & Heating Co. Electrical contractor: Pisbbach & Moore, 





Remarkable sense of space is present in outside offices 
such as this one, occupied by Webb & Knapp senior vice pres- 
ident, Arthur Rydstrom. Open effect is created by strip windows 
at floor level and larger glass panels above. Despite such free 
use of glass, comfort is constant. In offices tenants need only 
dial their choice of temperature; the Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control installation then maintains it accurately 
and efficiently, 





Individual office temperature control is indicated 
in this typical Mile High Center floor plan, showing Honey 
well thermostat locations. Flexibility and quick response of 
the Honeywell Customized installation helps solve another 
problem, too. At Denver's elevation, one side of the building 
often needs heat while the other needs cooling. Electronic 
solar thermostats on the roof activate cooling according to 
changes in the direction of the sunlight striking the building 


Mile High Center ideal comfort 


Honeywell Customized Temperature Control allows tenants to 


choose individual comfort preferences 


ee quarters completely modern in concept 
are provided by the new 23-story Mile High 
Center office building that dominates Denver's skyline. 

Ideal indoor weather was assured by the building's 
planners. For they chose a Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control installation to govern the year- 
round air conditioning system, giving tenants in- 
dividual comfort control. 

Adjoining the central structure is a three-level trans- 
portation building with a lower level concourse where 
shops and restaurants are located. Because of the 
flexibility of Honeywell controls, customized comfort 
is enjoyed throughout Mile High Center—from lofty 
offices to lower level shops. 

That's what “customized” means—a control in- 
stallation fitted to the needs of the building and its 


occupants, in heating, cooling, ventilating and humid- 
ity control, 

True customized control can be provided only by 
Honeywell. Because only Honeywell manufactures 
all three types of controls—pneumatic, electric and 
electronic. Hence only Honeywell is in a position to 
make truly objective recommendations. 

Whether it's an office building, factory, bank or 
store—any building of any size, new or existing 
Honeywell can help solve your problems of heating, 
ventilating, air conditioning and industrial control 
For full details on Honeywell Customized Tempera- 
ture Control, and the economical Periodic Mainte- 
nance Plan, call your architect, engineer, or local 
Honeywell office. Or write Honeywell, Dept. BW- 
3-64, Minneapolis 8, Minn, 


Honeywell 


Customized Temperature Control 





Another example 
of efficient 
compression 


af lower cost 


GASES STAY PURE... 
with Cooper-Bessemer oil-less compressor cylinders! 


e Today a big problem in many 
processing operations is how to 
compress gases without contami- 
nation from lubricating oil. Cooper- 
Hessemer has solved this problem 

th compressor pistons and rings 
of extremely hard, self-lubricating 
carbon instead of metal, operating 
in micro-honed, mirror finish cyl- 


inders and requiring no oil what- 


ENGINES: GAG, DIESEL, GAS-DIEGEL © COMPRESSORS: RECIPROCATING, 


ever! These “non-lubricated”’ com- 
pressors are now operating depend- 
ably, efficiently and continuously 
in some of the world’s newest re- 


fineries and petrochemical plants. 


Whatever your need is in compres- 
sion or power . . . find out about 
the new things being done by one 
of America’s oldest engine and 


compressor builders. It will pay! 


CENTRIFUGAL 


cooper- 
bessemer 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO © GROVE CITY, PENNA, 
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Going Home 


With boom-time funds, 
Canadians are buying back 
their country’s senior securities 
from U.S. investors 


Canadians, wallowing in the after- 
effects of their best year ever—their 
gross national product grew some 10% 
in 12 months and hit a peak of $26.6- 
billion last year~have changed the pat- 
tern of the flow of capital across the 
U.S.’s northern border 

In 1954, U.S. investors put $6-mil- 
lion more into Canadian securities than 
Canadians put into U.S. issues. But 
last year, the Canadians turned that 
pattern around sharply. They ended up 
with a net export of investment capital 
totaling $36-million 

Canada’s securities trading with other 
countries reached a record last year along 
with the 10% jump in the country’s 
GNP. ‘The dollar volume of securities 
trading hit $2.3-billion. That was a 
50% increase over 1954 
¢ Preference Indulged—And in their 
dealings with U.S. investors, Cana- 
dians doubled their purchases of the 
securities they traditionally like: the 
preferred stocks and debentures of 
Canadian companies. Last year, they 
bought a total of $162-million worth of 
these from U.S. holders. In 1954, they 
bought only $86-million worth of them. 

heir preference for preferreds and 
debentures is reflected, too, in the flow 
of common stocks across the border. 
While Canadians were buying an un- 
precedented amount of those senior 
securities of Canadian corporations from 
U.S. investors, they were selling a net 
$95-million worth of Canadian equity 
Americans. In 1953, their 
sales of these common issues totaled 
only $85-million worth 
¢ Run on Governments—In buying 
their own senior debt issues back from 
U.S. investors, Canadians focused 
their attention most closely on Govern- 
ment of Canada direct issues. They 
bought $61l-million worth of these. 

U.S. buyers took $31l-million of 
Canadiar corporate ind industrial 
bonds, while Canadians repurchased 
around $44-million worth of these 

Seven Canadian investment funds 
were responsible for much of the big 
jump in the net outflow of capital from 
Canada for purchases in the U.S. These 
funds have been operating under 
present regulations since only the mid- 
dle of 1954 The Canadian Govern- 
ment itself credits the increased volume 
of securities trading as a whole to 
better economic conditions, expansion 
of Canadian industry, improvement im 
the value of the U.S. dollar. eno 
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ALCOA ALUMINUM PIPE replaces 
corroded steel in world’s first permanent 
aluminum underwater oil pipeline 











Seven hundred feet of uncoated ALCOA 
Aluminum Pipe was recently submerged 
in Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela, as a 
pilot installation of the world’s first 
permanent aluminum underwater oil 
pipeline. Corrosion-resistant ALCOA Alu- 
minum replaced steel pipe carrying crude 
oil from an underwater well to a flow 
station in Creole’s Bachaquero Field. 
Experience had shown that the steel 
pipe’s protective coating was attacked 
by an aquatic borer, the Teredo, expos- 
ing the steel to corrosive action of the 
lake’s brackish waters. 

Axcoa’s successful five-year opera- 
tion of an undersea aluminum gas line 
in Matagorda Bay, Texas, demonstrated 
aluminum’s suitability for this type of 
application. Moreover, exhaustive tests 
conducted by ALcoa’s Aluminum Re- 
search Laboratories indicated that cer- 
tain ALCoA Aluminum alloys have the 





necessary resistance to salt water and 
crude oil corrosion to last many years 
at this installation. 

ALcoa Aluminum Pipe has other ad- 
vantages as well. It is light in weight for 
quick assembly and portability. It costs 
less per foot than any other corrosion- 
resistant metal pipe, and its ease of 
installation adds to its economy. Its 
nonsparking characteristic insures the 
safe handling of inflammables. Some 
sizes are available in more than one 
thickness to meet varying service re- 
quirements. 

Compare the advantages of ALCOA 
Aluminum with the pipe you are now 
using. Write today for the new, FREE 
booklet, Alcoa Aluminum Pipe and Fit- 
tings, which gives valuable technical 
data plus complete information on cut- 
ting, bending and joining. Use the 
coupon. 


Welded section of 4-inch ALCOA Aluminum Pipe 
being lowered into Lake Maracaibo, connecting 
underwater well of Creole Petroleum Corpora- 
tion to flow station. After double jointing on 
shore, only six and one-half hours were needed 
to complete the job from the time welding 
operations began on the construction barge 
until the pipe was laid, nearly 20 feet below 
the lake surface. 


Aluminum Company of America 
881-C Alcoa Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


Please send me your FREE booklet, Alcoa 
Aluminum Pipe and Fittings. 


Name 
Compeny 
Address 


City 





ALCOA §. | 
ALUMINUM 


ALUMINUM COMPANY GF AMERICA 
















































Electro Dynamic, America’s 
leading manufacturer of 
custom-built motors since 
1880, now offers both 
standard and special motors 
for meat processing 
machinery. 















































The red E.D. “power spot” 
is your assurance of exfra 
dependable Electro Dynamic 
power — 75 years in the 
making — yours today 

at no extra cost! 
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NEW... 


Write for 
Brochure 50 














and literature on 
new €.D. motors 
ond drives 











Electro Dynamic division of 
General Dynamics Corporation 
Boyonne, New Jersey 
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The mark of an 
Extra Dependabie 
machine 
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New" 
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a better kind of power 


for the meat industry 
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Thin red legacy: If you have any claims 
against the Sovict Government, Mar. 31 
is the deadline for filing with the For- 
cign Claims Settlement Commission for 
a piece of the $9.1-million it holds for 
satisfaction of such claims. But the 
satisfaction is likely to be slight—there’s 
an estimated $500-million of claims. A 
big chunk will be represented by Czar- 
ist dollar bonds, two issues of which 
were recently delisted from the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange to keep the Curb 
out of the claims hassle. 

. 
Corporate bond rumblings: ‘Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co. unexpectedly 
trimmed back its latest debenture offer- 
ing from $100-million to $50-million 
this week because of the shakiness of 
the market for better-grade—and lower- 
yield—corporates. Tide Water has de- 
cided instead to market an issue of 
$50-million of 30-year, 34% deben- 
tures, and has established a $56-million 
credit line with Chase Manhattan and 
other banks, the money to be drawn 
down by the end of the vear at a 34% 
rate. 

. 
One reason for Tide Water's troubles 
in the bond market, and some of the 
general hesitancy is the announcement 
last week of a $250-million issue of 
American Telephone & Telegraph de- 
bentures slated for June. This massive 
offering and others already scheduled, 
coupled with investors’ stiffness toward 
recent issues, has made dealers edgy. 

° 
Diversification with 2 capital “D”: The 
urge to diversify took another strange 
bounce last week as Detroit Hardware 
Mfg. Co., maker of builders’ hardware, 
announced it had acquired all outstand- 
ing stock of Golden Gift, Inc., a 
Florida producer of canned orange and 
grapefruit juices 

+ 
About $100-million wil! be needed by 
some 10,000 small metals fabricators 
and manufacturers of electronics just 
to meet contractual obligations in the 
next vear, according to a survey by 
Coastal Commercial Corp., a finance 
company. Tighter money and higher 
capital needs coupled with slower turn- 
over of capital by these companies were 
cited as major reasons for increased 
demand 

. 
The St. Louis-San Francisco RR now 
holds over 50% of the common stock 
and nearly half the preferred stock of 
the Central of Georgia Ry., which 
Frisco wants to control (BW—Dec.17 
"55,p120). IGC is still considering 
Frisco’s plan for control, which is op- 
posed by a number of other roads op- 
erating in the Southeast 
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TECTUM 


Roof Deck and Sidewall 
insulation Panels perform 
multiple functions 
by the acre for 


Fairchild Engine Division 


Tectum Sidewall insulation Panels absorb noise of engine room. 


M” t ROOF DECK and sidewall construction is thought 


of in terms of square feet. Not so at Deer Park, 
Long Island, plant of Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp. Here, 9 acres of Tectum Roof Deck and Sidewall 
Insulation were used in 5 buildings which comprise 
this plant. And all 9 acres of Tectum were installed 
in a period of about a month —a significant figure since 


completed construction required approximately 20 months. 


A Tectum Roof Deck is structural, acoustical, 
insulating and provides an attractive finished ceiling. 
It meets these four important “overhead” requirements 
with ease. Tectum Sidewall Insulation Panels meet 
and often exceed normal insulating requirements, 
reducing heating and cooling loads and improving 
employee morale. Disturbing noises are held to a minimum, 
absorbed by Tectum, rather than being reflected 


as with hard materials. 


Consider Tectum for your next building project. 
Write for complete data or see your nearby Tectum 
Distributor. Tectum Division, Peoples Research and 


Manufacturing Co., 804 South Sixth Street, Newark, Ohio. 
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1941 1956 
As TMI passes ancther Importent mile PROBLEMS FOR MAGAZINES: 


stone in the precision service of American 


Industry th tceene of oar Yesteryear Subscription Vs. Newsstand Sale 


indicate new and even greater recogni- 
tion for this familiar symbol: 








Single-copy sales for top 10 





Percent of Total Sales 


1939 1944 1955 


46.8%, 19.0% 
Saturday Evening Post ’ 48.1 34,3 

32.2 13.3 

69.1 26.4 
Better Homes & Gardens .... ; 30.6 35.7 


Better Tubing y Ladies’ Home Journal 48.8 36.2 


Newsweek P 45,7 15.6 
} | Collier's 38.8 23.2 
I$ q etter ay | Good Housekeeping , 43.5 27.6 
McCall's F 57.5 28.8 
We've built our reputation on 
this premise! TMI precision Dota: Standord Rate & Dote. Orusiness ween 
has cut machining and assembly 
costs on countless production 
poner bene ah sap 8 Union News (below) didn’t carry some best-selling magazines 
It has proven its worth with during price fight. 
profit-minded management 
from coast to coast. And, the 
friendly TMI organization is TTT. | RY. 
well known for its ability Eh | 4a 
to meet “almost impossible” ; - 
delivery deadlines. TMI aah * 
concentrates on quality rather 
than tonnage, better tubing 


that’s a better buy—always! —" eel oe ae F 

bh’ Ye -, J. 
Small Diameter Stainless 3. f 4 at i ~oe oe 
Steel and Alloy Tubing for = » Bag 


Top Flight Applications 
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Independents flaunted ad of disputed publications. 


Fight, now over, reflected .. . 


Grey Days for the Newsstands 


Commuters who have been staring 
blankly out the windows of their trains 
a couple of afternoons a week for the 
last few months this week began slip 
ping quickly back to their old reading 
habits again. They've been missing 
some of their favorite magazines on 
Union News Co. stands in terminals 
all over the country. The dispute that 
since January has kept 17 magazines- 
including such big fellows as Life, 
Time, Reader's Digest, McCall’s—off 
Union News counters has ended. 

Thus, at least one of the cracks 
caused by the shifting stresses of maga- 
zine distribution was patched up. These 
stresses stem primarily from one source: 
the decline in recent years of newsstand 
magazine sales. Publishers, who relish 
no sales decline—whether by subscrip- 
tion or by newsstand—have been jockey- 
ing tor the best way to shore up sales. 
Magazine distributors, who get their 
bread and butter from newsstand dis- 
tribution, have stepped up their com- 
petition for the business that is left. 
¢ Big Battlers—The contestants in this 
latest battle were Union News (owned 
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by American News Co.), the nation’s 
biggest magazine retailer, and S-M News 
Co., the nonprofit, cooperative distribut- 
ing agency of six publishers, McCall 
Corp., Meredith Publishing Co., Popu 
lar Science Publishing Co., Reader's 
Digest Assn., Inc., Street & Smith Pub- 
lications, Inc., and Time, Inc 

Neither contestant would say what 
the terms of the settlement were. “We 
kissed and made up,” they say. Nor 
would they spell out in detail what the 
dispute was about 

The clash was, primarily, over the 
question of how much S-M News mag- 
should pay for distribution 
through American News and Union 
News. But it’s also apparent that in 
the background there has been some 
jockeying for power among the parties. 
The complexities of magazine selling 
and some of its latest developments 
show how this struggle started. 


1. The Channels 


Magazine publishers today have their 
choice of two channels for newsstand 


azincs 


distribution: They sell to American 
News Co., 92-year-old giant wholesaler 
(BW—Feb.5'49,p66), or through one 
of the independent national organiza- 
tions, such as S-M News or Curtis Cir 
culation Co 
¢ Exclusive Deals—American News op- 
erates through some 320 branches 
throughout the country. There’s one 
branch to each city, and as a whole, 
these branches add up to national cover 
age. Publishers who contract with 
American give it an exclusive franchise 
to handle their magazines in the areas 
served by the branches. The publisher 
ships his magazines directly to the 
branches, which distribute them by 
truck to newsstands, cigar stores, sta 
tionery stores, and Union News stands 
Like any other wholesaler, American 
buys the magazines at one price—say, 
17¢ for a 25¢ magazine—and sells to 
the retailer at perhaps 20¢ a copy. But 
magazine distribution differs from most 
other distribution in that: (1) The re 
tailer can return unsold copies—100% 
in the case of the big magazines—and 
collect the cost of his unsold magazines 
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The 
Standard Bearers 

















Beyond safe and economical shipping, Fort Wayne 








corrugated containers give you plus value as sales 








promoting standard bearers for your product. 








Improved finishes, quality design, rich color and 








advanced printing methods combine to make 











every container a traveling delegate, carrying your 








name, slogan, trade mark or sales message into 








the outlying precincts. Get Fort Wayne into your 








sales campaign. 































CorruGATED Paper ComPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES® FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
Corrugated Fibre Boxes» Corrugated Paper Products 
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from the wholesaler; and (2) the whole- 
saler similarly can collect the cost of 
his unsold magazines from the pub- 
lisher. 

¢ Competitors—S-M and other national 
distributors operate in the same way— 
except that they own no branches. They 
deal with local independent whole- 
salers, who usually distribute news- 
papers as well as magazines. There are 
about 800 such wholesalers in the coun- 
try, again usually one to a city. If a 
town is served by both American and 
an independent, retailers buy from both. 


ll. Shifts and Strains 


In the competitive battle for dis- 
tribution, American has had one big 
weapon: its ownership of Union News 
Co. In many cities the Union News 
stands have such heavy-traffic spots as 
railway terminals sewed up. 

But until last summer, Union News’ 
policy was-to refuse to sell magazines 
unless American News distributed 
them; and American News’ established 
policy was to demand all-or-nothing 
distribution of a magazine it served. 
It would not accept distribution for, 
say, only five cities. 

Last July, under a new president, 
Henry Garfinkle, American dropped its 
old policy and agreed to handle local 
distribution (BW—Jul.23'55,p106). It 
also announced a stronger merchandis- 
ing program to boost stand sales. This 
reversal was aimed primarily at building 
volume. An additional reason for loos- 
ening up was that at this time Ameri- 
can and Union faced an antitrust 
suit, 

* Sales—Slipping sales had bothered all 
wholesalers, but perhaps American had 
more cause to worry than most. Over 
the years it had begun to lose its 
dominant position. Other independents, 
newer at the game, were less hide- 
bound. Publishers defected: Time, Inc., 
switched to S-M News (BW —Jun.25 
"55,p62); Look moved to Curtis. 

e ... And Suits—The antitrust suit, 
dating from 1952, charged that the 
American-Union tie gave American a 
club to hold over publishers’ heads. 
Last August, American and Union 
signed a consent decree. Boiled down, 
this was an agreement by both con- 
cerns to act solely in their own in- 
dividual interests in conducting their 
businesses—that they would not con- 
sider one another's interests as a factor. 
Union would buy and display magazines 
as best fitted its own sales, not Ameri- 
can’s. 

American would not try to bring 
in new customers through claims that 
it could get preferential display at 
Union News stands. Both agreed not 
to condition Union's sale of a maga- 
zine on the requirement that American 
distribute the magazine nationally, or 
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cat? 
Save all this 
valuable 


floor space 


A new concept in air conditioning gives you back the floor 
space you give up with a conventional air conditioner. 

Called the FLEXI-COOL System, this remarkable Worthing- 
ton development is sectionalized to go virtually any place 
you please—it can even be hung from your ceiling! That 
means you can add (or retain) a desk, a showcase or display 
counter—and still enjoy cool comfort. 

What’s more, you can have either air-cooled (wonderful 
where water's short) or water-cooled operation. Or you can 
switch from water-cooled to air-cooled later on—that'’s how 
flexible FLEXI-COOL is! 

See your Worthington CLIMATE MAN’s unusual demonstra- 
tion of FLEXI-COOL right in your office or store. Call your 
Worthington dealer—he’s in the Yellow Pages of your phone 
book. Worthington Corporation, Air Conditioning & Refrig- 
eration Division, Section A.6.37-W, Harrison, N. J. 


Look for the seal of the ea 
Worthington Climate Man 


Skihik 8AM. 
cee cess 


COMPLETE FLEXI-COOL UNIT mounts horizontally on ceiling to 


save floor space. Individual sections may be placed separately as 
4a remote air- or water-cooled installation. 


WORTHINGTON 


— = —— £ >. ~~ 
——— (@ oe an 
LLL ee. 


CLIMATE ENGINEERS TO INDUSTRY, BUSINESS AND THE HOME 








Mr. Robinson.” She looked pointedly at the Treasurer. 


Shree aeeerial 


The Treasurer takes a phone call 


“I'd really prefer not to do it myself!" The 
Presiient was more than usually positive. 


Well, sir" and the Treasurer never called 
the President ‘Sir’ except at times like this 

if you'd rather, I'm certainly willing to do 
it. If you hadn't been going to Denver for the 
Convention-—" he raced on past the other's 
efforts to get a word in “—I would have gone 
automatically and 


“Oh, | know that, Charley!” the President 
broke in But look here" and his smile 
belied the severity of his tone as he went on, 

if you went, you'd collect the amount due, 
all mght, but we'd probably lose the account 
as a customer—Yes, Miss Trevor?” The 
President's question was toward his secretary, 
demurely pomed at the half open door 


I have a call for Mr. Robinson.” She looked 
pointedly at the Treasurer 


I'll take it here,’ the Treasurer said. 


Gio ahead, Charley.” The President 
dropped into his chair. 
pee 


The Treasurer picked up the phone. “Yes? 
he said 


Oh, yes, Don!” said the Treasurer. 

Well, well,” said the Treasurer, “Denver, 
eh The President looked up at him suspi- 
crously 

That's fine,” said the Treasurer. 


“I'l have to let you know,” said the Treas- 
urer. “Thanks very much.” He hung up. 


“Well?” the President inquired. 
“Very welll” The Treasurer grinned at him. 


“Come on, out with it, Charley!” the 
President urged. “You take a phone call here 
that breaks into our discussion of the Denver 
account, and it turns out to be something 
about the account, doesn't it?” 


“I confess,” the Treasurer said with mock 
humility. “And I apologize for asking you to 
approach one of our overdue accounts! It 
seems that we are already represented by 
attorneys in Denver.” 
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“Then you did find a good lawyer?” The 
President's voice was eager. 


“No, | didn't,” the Treasurer said. “But 
American Credit Indemnity did—or already 
had!"’ He laughed aloud. “That was Don, our 
Credit Manager,” he went on. “He says 
American Credit Indemnity has collected the 
Denver account for us! Don placed the account 
with them about a week ago, and they have a 
Service Department to take care of things like 
that, 


“The account not only paid up, but—" and 
he paused to let his final statement sink in 
they want to duplicate their last order. 
We'll have to discuss terms with them—or do 
you want to handle that personally while 
you're in Denver?" 


“I think I'll do just that,” said the President 
gravely. Then he and the Treasurer both 
laughed, to the great mystification of the 
President's secretary, once again demurely 
poised at the half open door. 


A service Department for handling collec- 
tions is only one of 12 major benefits of 
American Credit Insurance. For your copy of 
a booklet, “A Preface to Profits,” write 
American Credit Insurance, Dept. 42, First 
National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md, 





American 
Credit 
Indemnity 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 














distribute it locally to retailers other 
than Union. 

¢ Watchers—American’s decision to ac- 
cept magazines for partial, not national, 
distribution had one immediate effect: 
Independent wholesalers, many of 
whom live by handling non-national 
magazines in their own particular ter- 
ritories, started organizing. Some 330 
of them last year formed the Council 
for Independent Distribution. This is 
a kind of watch and ward society; one 
of its main jobs is to keep track of 
what American News is doing. Dur- 
ing the past month there have been 
several clashes between CID and 
American. 


ill. Latest Round 


That’s one side of the struggle in 
magazine distribution. Another aspect 
of the struggle is the dispute that kept 
commuters from reading some of their 
favorite magazines on the way home 
during the last couple of months. 

According to S-M News, its dispute 
with Union News arose over the efforts 
of Union and American to raise com- 
missions and allowances on S-M News’ 
magazines to “unreasonable levels.” 
Union's grounds in asking for the extra 
payments were that it has big-volume, 
1igh-rental locations, and that this en- 
titled it to above-average rates. 
¢ How It Happened—According to a 
trade source, the dispute got into an 
impasse when S-M News agreed to pay 
Union the higher rates—if it could 
get its magazines into the Union stands 
without having to deal with American 
News. Union wouldn’t accept this con- 
dition. S-M then agreed to use Ameri- 
can News as distributor—until it found 
that American, too, was asking for a 
wider margin. At this point negotia- 
tions broke down, and S-M magazines 
went off the Union News stands. 

Whatever the terms that settled the 
dispute, it looks as though S-M News 
wanted to strengthen its hand by by- 
passing American. The settlement testi- 
fies to the fact that both sides need 
each other. 


IV. Newsstands’ Decline 


A look at the way newsstand sales 
have been going in the last decade 
shows why the two have become so 
dependent on each other (table, page 
66). 
¢ Suburban Shift—Changed consumer 
habits seem to be the big culprit. The 
most important is the march to the 
suburbs. This, many publishers feel, 
creates a market that wants its maga- 
zines at home; it tends to build up 
the subscription business. There are 
other causes, too: Prices of magazines 
have gone up, and buying single copies 
is not the economical way to buy. The 
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lt takes a power shovel 


half a second to dump a bucket 





But a Hydrostarter starts a GM Detroit Diesel in 
One-Third the Time 





15/100 of a second. That’s the split-second it 
takes a Hydrostarter to start a General Motors 
Detroit Diesel. And a Hydrostarter cuts your 
operating costs—costs less to maintain even 
than regular starting systems. In a recent 26- 
day test one Hydrostarter started a GM Detroit 
Diesel 26,788 times. For sure, fast starts even 
at 20° below zero, specify a Hydrostarter on 
your next GM Detroit Diesel—or have one 
installed on your present engine. For more 


Heart of the Hydrostarter is ’ 1 <\ information call your GM Detroit Diesel dis- 
this hydraulic starting motor. , 
Other components are an 
engine-driven pump, accu- 
mulator, emergency hand 
pump and reservoir. 


tributor, dealer or write direct. 











DETROIT DIESEL. 


Engine Division of Genera! Motors « Detroit 28, Michigan 
Single Engines ... 30 t0 300 H.P. Muitiple Unita... Up to 808 H.P, 


AMERICA’S LARGEST BUILDER OF DIESEL ENGINES 





five-day week has cut sales in such areas 
as New York’s Wall Street, where Sat- 
urday can no longer count as a big 
sales day. By the same token, the more 
the suburban housewife cuts down her 
shopping trips, the fewer chances she 
has to yield to the impulse to pick up 
a magazine while she shops. 

¢ Subscriptions’ Safety—Among the 
big magazines at least, slipping news 
stand sales don't spell catastrophe so 
long as total circulation is up—and in 
most cases it is. Partly that’s the result 
of publishers’ determined efforts to go 
after the subscription trade. 

In some respects, subscriptions look 
like a better market to them. The 
publisher can count on this circulation 
—and he must be able to the 
figures to his advertisers. Many people 
believe it’s a preferred market on the 
income ind advertisers like this, 
too. Magazines believe that readership 
of subscription copies is wider. 
¢ Cheapest Way?—But there’s still no 
answer to the question: “Which form 
of circulation costs less?” One big pub- 
lisher says the cheapest kind of circula- 
’ De tion is the regular renewal by subscrip- 
a* mt F tion; it’s worth sacrificing on an initial 

—_ . aD subscription offer to get the steady 
reader. But chopped initial-subscription 
prices, heavy mail-order advertising, 
and personal selling cut into profits. 

Other publishers think newsstand 
circulation is cheaper. But heavy re 
turns can ruin the profit picture, 
especially for the big magazines. The 
cheaper magazines can get along with 
heavy returns, but the hi h-cost pub 
lication suffers. The most the publisher 
hopes for from circulation is to recover 
as much as he can on his cost—he 
locks to advertising for his profit. 

Returns can hit wholesalers and re- 
tailers, too. True, they do get back 
their costs on returns—but you don’t 
make profits just by recovering costs. 
¢ Vital Spots—If the current drift to 
the suburbs seems to put greater weight 
on subscription. circulation as far as 


show 


score 


Huge Hortonspheroids get 
%" sprayed-on coating at SUNOCO 


At the Sun Oil Company's Marcus Hook, Pa. refinery, 
the Earl Paint Corporation sprayed a %” coating on 
seven 40,000 barrel Hortonspheroids. 


Six Graco mogul-type Powerflo pumps on the job 
delivered 49,500 gallons (900 drums) of Erkote 3X 
Insulating Mastic, direct from original drums to mul- 
tiple spray guns. Spray operators worked up to 150 
feet away from the drums 


These rugged air-powered pumps have double-action 
delivery, for steady volume and tremendous power. You 
can use Powerflo pumps in 5-gallon pails or full-size 


Grace Powerflo 
pumps come ina 
broad range of 


bosic designs 


sizes and power 
raties. Graco 
engineers furnish 


test reports show 


drums, for spray or extrusion applications. Combina 
tions of pumps, hoses, guns and special attachments are 
available to fit your requirements. 


the publisher is concerned, it by no 
means indicates that the publishers are 
going to watch newsstand sales dwindle 
without taking action. Newsstands 


If your company uses paints, adhesives, mastics, or 
similar compounds —Graco's “direct-from-drum” pumps 
can mean dollar savings for you. Let us tell you about 
them send today for your copy of the new Powerflo 
catalog, 54 pages of pictures and application data. 


ing pumpobility have a vital function. They display 


the new copies as they come out, woo 

the new reader. They play a big role 

in establishing a new magazine. It’s 

probably no accident that in 1939, 

three-fourths of the copies of the then 

2-vr.-old Look were sold by newsstands, 
against one-fourth last year. 

Also, if postal rates go up, subscrip- 

ey Ce Ce tion circulation will get still costlier. 

ainrpowewd Several publishers have made big 

DI EC FROM-DRUM” PUMPS efforts to stem the downtrend in news- 

stand sales, apparently to some effect. 

GRAY COMPANY, INC. 36 GRA SQUA MINNEAI 13 iN Most of them reported a slight re- 

FACTORY BRANCHES: NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © DETROIT » CHICAGO « ATLANTA « SAN FRANCISCO | covery in 1955 over 1954. Many feel 

that the solution lies in a better whole- 
saling—and retailing—job. eno 


of your material 
plus suggested 
equipment No 
obligation for 


this service 


@ Graco products are sold and serviced through authorized distributors in all 
principal U. S. and Canadian trading areas and in 63 foreign countnes. Your 
nearby Graco distriDutor can give you helpful per- 


MAIR 


Engineers and Manufacturers of ait-powered paint circulating systems and heavy 
material pumps, drum pumps, lubricating and aut tive service ' 


yup 


GRACO... 
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The big quarter-century AMA National 
Packaging Exposition—the most 
important packaging event in 25 years! 


More than 400 varied exhibits of 
packaging equipment, materials, machines, 
supplies and services by the pace-setting 
manufacturers in the field—on both levels 
of Atlantic City’s great Convention Hall. 


TH This is the recognized marketplace for all 
industry and business to solve packaging 
problems, spark new ideas, decide on 

A M A purchases . . . the shortest cut to increased 
packaging production, sales appeal, 


product protection and convenience of 
y AT | 0 oe A L consumer and industrial products. 


PACKAGING EXPOSITION 


The show for men in production, 
sales, engineering and design! 


Attend the concurrent AMA 
National Packaging Conference 


Hear the experts discuss : 


* Integrating packaging with production 
ATLANTIC CITY and sales * The influence of packaging 


on sales * Good management of packaging. 


PRIL 9 -12. 1956 Write for your tickets today! Addreas 


American Management Association, 

1515 Broadway, Times Square, New York 36 
for complete information about the 
Exposition and the concurrent 

National Packaging Conference 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 





In Marketing 


Report to FTC Urges a Bit of Light 
On Cost Defense for Price Charges 


There doesn’t seem to be any way by which a business- 
man can have spelled out ahead of time what kind of 
cost savings he can use to justify him against illegal price 
discrimination charges under Robinson-Patman Act. 

Robinson-Patman permits a business to charge some 
customers a lower price than others—usually illegal prac 
tice—if the company can show that selling to that cus 
tomer costs it less than selling to another customer. But 
scarcely anyone has been able to make this section of 
the law work for him. 

l'wo years ago the Federal Trade Commission named 
a committee of outside experts in costs and accounting 
to try to clarify the situation. Now the committee’s re 
port is in—but it doesn't help much. Its basic recommen- 
dation to FTC is; Adopt a broad and flexible approach in 
evaluating cost justification arguments. 

Specifically, the committee, headed by Michigan Uni 
versity’s Prof, Herbert F. Taggart, suggests that FTC: 

* Set up consultation facilities to make FTC's own 
accounting staff available to businessmen charged with 
price discrimination 

* Appoint an accounting adviser to FTC members 
to write special opinions for the guidance of business 

* Use pre-trial techniques in FTC price discrimina 
tion cases to let businessmen know exactly what they 
will be expected to prove 

Since the report feels that it can't lay down detailed 
procedures for all businesses, it recommends that FTC 
should accept any cost justification study made in good 
faith and in accordance with acceptable accounting doc 
trines, 

Hiow FTC will react to these suggestions is still to be 
seen 

oa: 2. €@ 


New Movies Go for Box Tops 


To Keep Their Theaters Full 


In their effort to boost sagging attendance, movie ex 
hibitors have tried just about every known promotional 
trick. They have put in big screens, given chinaware 
iway gratis, offered special rates for children, gone in for 
trading stamps. 

heir latest is a new version of the familiar box-top 
offer long used by manufacturers of consumer products. 
Ihe idea is simple: The housewife tears a label or a box 
top off a food or toiletry product, mails it in, and gets a 
25%, discount on the price of admission at her favorite 
local movie house. 

lhe promoter of the idea is a company called Cinema 
Diorama Advertisers, Inec., which, until it got its newest 
brainstorm, was mainly in the business of placing moving 
advertising displays in supermarkets. Last week the com- 
pany introduced something called Movie-Tix Premium 
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Plan in the New York City area. It works like this: 

¢ The company first lined up five makers of six 
products—Pabst Brewing Co. (Hoffman Beverages), Lever 
Bros. (Good Luck margarine), Borden Co. (Starlac, in- 
stant coffee), Scott Paper Co. (Scotties). 

¢ Then it lined up major motion picture theater 
chains in and around the city, including Walter Reade, 
Paramount, and Skouras—189 movie houses in all. 

* Next it began taking $400,000 in newspaper, tele- 
vision, and radio advertising, telling consumers that all 
they have to do is to tear off labels or box tops from two 
of these products and send these in with $1.50 in cash 
to Movie-Tix. In return the moviegoer gets a book of 
movie strips worth $2 at the box office. 

Manufacturer and theater chain team up to foot the 
bill, though Cinema Diorama won't specify just how 
much each is paying. The theaters do their part by selling 
their $2 strip to Movie-Tix at a special bulk rate. 

One advantage the plan has for manufacturers, says 
the company, is that they get “a high cash-value premium 
at a lower cost than the usual premium.” One big saving 
arises, Cinema Diorama claims, because the manufacturer 
doesn't have to fool with redemptions. 

If the plan is successful, Cinema Diorama will expand 
it rapidly, taking on additional noncompetitive manufac- 
turers, and going into Chicago, Philadelphia, and a 
string of other major cities. 


Marketing Briefs 


No more trading stamps after Apr. 1: That's the vote of 
some 160 independent gasoline dealers in the Toledo 
area. Cost and nuisance were cited as reasons. Dealers 
said they would have to raise gas prices if they continued 
with stamps. Some said the stamps cost them 24% of 
gross sales. 


American Motors thinks a name is worth $25,000. It is 
offering this as first prize for a name for its car with an 
integrated body. ‘Though AMC has used the integrated 
body for some years, competitors’ talk of doing the same 
(BW—Jan.21'56,p29) has prodded it to this promotion, 
to clinch its claim to being first. 


Home sewing will get another boost in June, when the 
first annual Sewing Fashion Festival will open to the 
public in New York City’s Coliseum. Sponsors include 
pattern makers, sewing machine companies, some big 
mills, and accessory manufacturers. 


Night shopping appears to be on the upswing. Shillito’s 
in Cincinnati recently opened its doors for Thursday 
night shoppers—and carried neighboring specialty shops 
with it. Trend toward family shopping (husband and 
wife together) spurred Rich’s new department store in 
Knoxville, Tenn., to open both Monday and Thursday 
evenings. 


Exposition of Progress is the name of the first exhibi- 
tion to aim at the Negro market (estimated to be worth 
some $16-billion). Site of the show, which includes some 
top-brand manufacturers and merchandisers, is New York 
City’s former Wanamaker Building. ° 
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WASHA BILITY 


The dyestuffs and pigmented colors we supply for textile decoration 
| pp 


must withstand repeated washing or dry cleaning; the lacquers and 
enamels we provide for household appliances must be impervious to 
soaps and cleaning compounds. That is why our laboratories are so 
concerned with the chemical stability of dyes and pigments, with the 
water-resistance of resins, with the compatibility of vehicle and The Interchemical Serub Tester meas 


coloring agent. The Interchemical approach is a technical attack, re- ures the washability of metal finishes and 
d ‘ textile colors. Coated test panels and fabri 
search-based, proven in many industries. If you have any kind of chem pababicn mn: mnaiiehielis amide Tele i 


ical coatings proble m, we offer the authority of world-wide experience. weighted brush and soap or detergent 


a 
Interchemical 
nentianiaientds cian 67 enn 44th STREET, NEW YORK 36,N. Y 


Pi* and In-tag® Printing ink nterche si” Justrial f hes « Aridye* and interchem® Textile Colors « A & W* Carbon 


and inked Ribbons « Cotan* a W 2 W* Coated Fabrics « R-B-H* Pigment Dispersions « Albion® Refractory Clays 
eT Rs Oemann 
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Fist test helps you see why Scott Towels cut towel consumption 






A 
x ’ } 


Try this: Put your fist into a Scott Towel, see how itstretches into play instantly. This makes for thorough drying. The 
and conforms to your hand—the drying surface comes _ result: one Scott Towel is used instead of two or more. 
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ONE SCOTT TOWEL 
DRIES BOTH HANDS 


Inferior towels go to pieces when they’re wet. 
It takes two, three—a fistful to dry both 
hands. Consequently, consumption is high, 
cost is high. 

Not so with the quality Scott Towel. It’s 
been designed for whiteness, softness—and 
One Scott Towel 
dries two hands quickly and comfortably 
There’s no extra consumption, no extra wash- 
room maintenance—cost is at a minimum. 


most of all—absorbency 


Scott is the brand of towel your people buy 
for home more often than any other brand. 
Give your local Scott representative or dis- 
tributor a call today. Let him show you how 
you can determine the cost-reducing possibil- 
ities of Scott Towels in your washrooms, 


Another quality product of the 


@ SCOTT PAPER 
COMPANY 








GLOBE-WERNICKE 


makes business a pleasure 


day beeir vith a smile of anticipation when you Globe-Wernicke dealer (listed in the phone book's Yellow 
PECHNIPLAN olhece like thi You know it i Pages under “Office Furniture”) for our free illustrated 
vou designed it from Techniplan modu booklet “Techniplan”. Or write us direct, 
And it olid pleasure the way Pechniplan Dept. \3. 
desk for action ye keeps important business 
ithin arm re ich 
echniplan is Globe Wernicke’s original all-steel modu- 


equipment In your private ollice, it is a master- 


of warmth, beauty and practical simplicity. In the 
irmth, beauty and practica npli ' a... wef at fin 


eneral ofhee, it is an unequ illed marvel of functional efhici- 
If you would like to set lechniplan applied to your 
problems, have your secretary vrite your CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
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Putting Hydrogen to Work in Steelmaking 
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COMPACTING ROLLS 


CHIPS OF H-IRON 


Getting More Iron Out of Ore 


For a generation or two, the steel in 
dustry has devoted most of its inven- 
tiveness to improving steel products, 
perfecting the steel finishing processes 
Now, the scientists and engineers are 
working their way back through the 
production chain, seeking to improve 
technique and cut costs at the steelmak- 
ing stage, the ironmaking stage, and 
even the preparation of the iron ore. 

Among the boldest new ideas is the 
“H-Iron” process (drawing above) for 
reducing iron oxide to metallic iron in 
a single step, using high pressure hydro 
gen. As an alternative to the conven 
tional blast furnace, the H-Iron plant 
may help solve the steel industry's most 
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pressing problem—the high cost of ex 
panding capacity at today’s prices. 

A second way to expand output with 
out paying $300 or more per ton of 
annual capacity is to get more tonnage 
out of existing plant. This development 
is being spurred by methods of sinter 
ing fine ores (baking them with fine 
coke to make them stick together) and 
of using hotter air blasts in the furnaces 
(drawings on following pages) 


|. H-lron Process 


The big advantage of the H-lron 
process is that it eliminates the elabo- 
rate process of charging the blast fur 


nace with limestone, and coke, and ore 
in successive layers. It also eliminates 
the elaborate chemical changes that 
this mixture goes through inside the 
stack. Instead it works by passing high 
pressure hydrogen gas through a mass 
of fine ore. The hydrogen reduces the 
ore (iron oxide) directly to iron. ‘The 
whole process takes place at relatively 
low temperature, and the product is 
iron metal that is free of the carbon 
and sulfur that pig iron ordinarily picks 
up from the fake in the blast furnace 
Apparent cost-saving advantages of 
the process have added urgency today 

because 
¢ New blast furnace capacity is the 
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These Techniques are Boosting 


lron 


Coke 


Limestone D 


nost expensive and least flexible com 
mnent of new stee Imaking plant using 
teclmwaking”’ to melude coke ovens 
ind blast furnace is well as the open 
hearths that make teel 
e The oxygen converter proce " 

promising method of increasing tee] 
output (BW—Nov.26'55,p55 uses a 
good deal more iron than it does scrap 
Thus it tends to upset the metallics 
balance of existing plant 
¢ Bethlehem in Deal—The H-lron 
proc ’ 1 jot project of Hydro 
irbon Research, In of New York 
ind the Bethelehem Steel Co. For two 
ears the companies have been operat 
ng a semi-commercial plant at Hydro 
irbon’s Trenton (N.J.) laborator 

In this proces: hydrogen is pa sed at 
high pressure through powdered iron 
ore at pe rhap 900F, produc ing metalle 
non powder and water. Both of these 
products can be drawn off without in 
terrupting the reaction. While it is 
basically another batch process with 
vhich teclmaking has always been 
plagued too much—it can be operated 

continuously as, say, a blast furnace 
* Moderate Heat—The HRI-Bethlechem 
ycle introduces heat from an external 
ource m the circulating stream of hy 
ciogen at low heat levels. ‘The low heat 
level, in turn, means that the iron 
fine: don't stick together—they stay 
uspended in the turbulent flow of gas 

Ihe low heat level also means that 
not all hydrogen will be reacted to water 
m cach pass through the reactor. Ordi 
iarily, that would mean relatively littl 
deoxidation of the ore on each pass, 
but boosting the hvdrogen pressure to 
100 Ib. per q. m. steps up the reaction 
te Che high pressure also offers an 
ther advantage: The hydrogen can be 
dewatered more effectively and more 
heaply for recycling than hydrogen 
ecvcled at atmo pheri pressure 
¢ Other Effects—The H-lIron evcle r 
tains one disadvantage that's common 
to most direct-reduction process It 
wont remove any contaminant except 
xvgen 


Standard Charge—Tends to compact, 
is less permeable, thus slowing reaction. 
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Ore that is high in silica and phos 
phorous, for example, will yield iron 
that is also high in these clements. So, 
depending on the quality of the original 
ore and the degree of beneficiation be 
fore or after reduction, H-lron could 
require more refining in the steelmak 
ing furnace than standard blast-furnace 
iron would require Offsetting this, 
though, is the fact that the H-Iron evel 
doesn't load the iron with carbon and 
sulfur as a blast furnace does 

Within broad limits, any specified 
mount of oxvgen can be removed from 
the iron ore, so that different products 
could be turned out in a reducer. From 
good clean ore, for example, you could 
produce 95% metallic iron—a suitable 
material for electric furnaces. Or you 
could partially reduce dirtier ore and 
make, in effect, a mixture of metallic 
iron and open-hearth “charge ore” in 
the same package 

Charge ore” is a vital ingredient for 
open hearth steclmaking, since it’s a 
convenient way to get both metallics 
ind oxvgen (to remove carbon and other 
contaminating elements) into the steel 
making bath. But it is both scarce and 
Cxp 1isive 

Then, too, the metallic iron portion 
of the package could reduce your de 
pendence on purchased scrap. The pro 
portions of metallic iron and charge ore 
in H-Iron can be adjusted at will, and 
an H-Iron reducer could fit into an exist 
ing integrated steel plant to guard 
against the pe rils of a ser ip shortage o1 
| Clap price runawa\ 
¢ Out of the Lab—No one imagin 
that the H-lron cvcle will make the 
blast furnace obsolete Indeed, the 
major reason for the HRI-Bethlehem 
program is the possibility of fitting th 
reducer into an existing integrated stecl 
plant 

The work at Trenton has been com 
pleted. HRI and Bethlehem are mak 
ing detailed engineering studies for a 
large commercial plant 

HRI points out that the CCONnOTHICS 
of the H-Iron process depend on the 
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Iron Output 
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New Charge — Using techniques de- 
scribed below, is less dense, but produces 
more iron. 


all €) Limestone 


. Beneficiated Ores oon om. 


TACONITE GRINDING (PULVERIZING) SEPARATION DRUM PELLETIZING 


2.9.2 


ee 
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Concentrating low grade (25%-35% iron) ores into a richer product containing 60 to 65% 
iron yields more iron per ton of blast furnace burden than the 51%-iron content ‘direct ship- 
ping ores.'' Use of enriched ore lowers slag volume, can raise production rate 10% or more. 


5° Kaalomera' eeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


gglomeration 


CRUSHED AND SEPARATED HERE BALL MILL SEPARATION PELLETIZING 





Techniques for combining small particles into larger sized pellets — a necessary part of ore 
beneficiation — makes for a better furnace charge. Larger ore size encourages an even, rapid 
flow of reducing gas through the furnace, also prevents loss of fine particles. 


3. Sintering 


egies: 
4 zh . Tee wheel 7 * See bid nae BS SALA LION Ae . 
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Sintering — baking with fine coke — agglomerates ore into irregular but large sized pieces. 
These, like pellets, facilitate the flow of reducing gasses. Sintering is costly, but higher ore costs 
warrant the expense, since less ore is lost as stack fines and de-oxidation is improved. 


ee ae ee 
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BLOWER 


Getting the blast air hotter could increase the production rate of blast furnaces. Blast furnace 


men hope that improvements in ore will make possible an increase of blast temperature from 
about 1,000F to 1,400F. 
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From the expanded 
facilities of New Departure... 
a complete line of 


miniature bearings! 


The most exacting needs of today’s precision industries 
are met by New Departure's complete line of miniature 
ball bearings, %” (.375") outside diameter and smaller. 


Made with extreme accuracy, these tiny steel “jewels” 
are assembled, torque-tested, and packed in pressurized, 
atmosphere-conditioned areas of surgical cleanliness, 


assuring unsurpassed performance and dependability. 


For full information about miniature bearings, or for 
engineering help on your bearing problems, contact 
New Departure, Division of General Motors, Bristol, Conn. 


NOTHING ROLLS LIKE A BALL 





“ ..anew possibility: H-iron 
reducers teamed up with 
electric furnaces .. .” 


IRON starts on p. 79 


availability of cheap hydrogen. Using 
the ‘Texaco HRI Partial Oxidation 
Process, which has already been licensed 
widely to the chemical industry, HRI 
says hydrogen can be produced cheaply 
from many fuels—liquid, solid, and 
gaseous. The cost of producing the 
hydrogen required per ton of metallic 
iron, HRI says, will be considerably 
less than the cost of metallurgical coke 

the fuel and reducing agent of the 
blast furnace—required to make a ton 
of pig iron 

Now, because cheap hydrogen can be 
had from so wide a variety of fuels, 
you can locate an H-lron reducer ex- 
actly where it will serve vou best—at 
the ore mine, at the steel plant, at the 
fuel source 

Fluidized solids equipment has found 
wide use, too, in ol refineries. Com 
parison of this type of low-temperature 
equipment with blast furnaces and 
their associated coke ovens strongly 
suggests that the H-Iron process may 
offer significant savings in capital costs. 

It looks as if a steel producer who is 
thinking about a wholly new steel plant 
may have another possibility to con 
sider: H-Iron reducers plus electric 
furnaces 


ll. More Out of Ore 


Steel's drive for improved technology 
extends also to the more prosaic field 
ol ore beneficiation—with the  pros- 
pect of more economy there than ever 
before 

For vears, U.S. steelmakers have 
been hunting and developing new ore 
bodies to replace the dwindling supply 
of direct-shipping Great Lakes ore on 
which this country’s steel economy 
has: rested for half a century. Many 
of the discoveries have been ores whose 
iron content is too low for direct ship 
ping and direct use in blast furnaces. 
Such ores are concentrated by various 
processes usually to an iron content of 
60% to 65%. More of these ores are 
flowing into blast furnace stockyards, 
and their proportion will increase 

Ihe iron content of the ore is impor- 
tant, of course. The higher it is, the 
more iron you can expect per hour 
from a blast furnace. You can gain 
cither by finding a richer ore—and some 
of the postwar discoveries, notably 
those in Venezuela and Labrador, av- 
erage about 60% iron—or by concen 
trating it further 
¢ Sintering—A real ‘prospect of boost- 
ing the productivity of existing blast 
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in tea bags in oil filters 
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in vacuum cleaners 
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in wallboard tape in hospital face masks 




















in flot silver wrapping in edible oil filters in dry-cleaning tags 

















So many things today use a Dexstar Specialty Paper 
in place of other material. 

Perhaps you could, too —to make your products 
better, for less. in yarn dyeing covers 

We'd be happy to discuss possibilities. 

We've been custom-making specialty papers for a 
hundred years for hundreds of people. 

A simple inquiry can put our complete research and 
development laboratories, our modern machinery — 
at your service! 


C. H. DEXTER AND SONS, INC. 
WINDSOR LOCKS 3, CONNECTICUT 














SPECIALTY PAPERS FOR INDUSTRY 
- mc”. “om natural, synthetic 
and y..-- macs 
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Sparks fly os a circular saw shears the end of a hot bor 
at Connors Steel Division plant, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Carbon steels —Alloy steels —Special steels —Tool steels 


Today's America uses over 117 million net tons of steel a year. A vital industrial 
segment of this huge production is made up of fine tool steels; steel reinforcing 
bars and merchant bars; structural angles and bulb tees; hot rolling strip; and 
special shapes in alloy, carbon, tool and stainless steel. These are producis of 
three of the 13 divisions of H. K. Porter Company, Inc: Connors Steel in 
Birmingham, Disston in Philadelphia and Vulcan Crucible Steel in Aliquippa, Pa. 

Believing in ‘growth through service,” Porter constantly increases its divisions’ 
ability to serve. At Connors alone over $24 million for new equipment and 
plant modernization has been spent to expand and increase its steel service 


to industry. 


As Porter divisions grow so does their service to industry. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


ALCOA BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Divisions of H. K. Porter Company, Inc. 


ALLOY METAL WIRE, PROSPECT PARK, PA. + CONNORS STEEL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. + DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC, 

CHICAGO, ILL. + Henry DISSTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. + ESECO, JOLIET, ILL. « LACLEDE-CHRISTY, ST. LOUIS, MO 

LESCHEN WIRE ROPE, ST. LOUIS, MO. + McLAIN FIRE BRICK, PITTSBURGH, PA. - QUAKER PIONEER RUBBER, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. + QUAKER RUBBER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. - RIVERSIDE METAL, RIVERSIDE, N. J. « VULCAN 
CRUCIOLE STEEL, ALIQUIPPA, PA. « W-S FITTINGS. ROSELLE, N. J 
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‘ .. sintering fine ores can 
boost blast furnace capacity 


a’ 


at lower coke rate... 


IRON starts on p. 79 


furnace is by sintering the fine ore. 
This is an old art, one form of improving 
the physical character of ore. It has 
made striking progress in the last sev- 
eral years but promises to be used 
even more widely 

An increasing amount of the ore 
that U.S. steelmakers receive these 
days is made up of “fines.” In a blast 
furnace, these powdery particles tend 
to pack, creating a dense, impermeable 
laver that retards the deoxidation proc- 
ess by blocking the reducing gases. 

If you screen out fines 
sinter them—bake them with a mixture 
of fine coke—you get large pieces of 
rather porous material. One expert says 
that every 10% of fine ore replaced by 
sinter in the furnace charge will reduce 
the coke rate coke 
sumed per net ton of iron smelted—by 
40 to 50 lb. Nationally, the coke rate 
averaged last year about 1,750 Ib. per 
ton of iron. Operators strive constantly 
to lower it 

Here’s what sintering can do 

Assume you have been charging 1, 
750,000 Ib. of coke per day in a furnace 
that vields 1,000 tons of iron—that’s a 
1,750-lb. coke rate Assume also that 
40% of the iron ore charge has been 
fines. If vou screen out those fines and 
sinter them before charging, the cok« 
rate goes down to 1,570 lb. However, 
the furnace will still take 1,750,000 Ib. 
of coke per day as its capacity, and at 
a coke rate of 1,570 lb. it will be vield 
ing 1,150 tons of iron instead of 1,000 
tons 
¢ Hotter Air—Still another prospect of 
boosting the output of existing blast 
furnaces is getting fresh attention these 
davs. It lies in boosting the 
ture of the blast air 

This is an old and obvious idea, of 
course, but the direct-ship 
ping Great Lakes ores furnished 
of our iron it hasn’t been usablk 
ores don’t readily 
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\ n important advance has been made in 
It’s called 


horizon” transmission. 


microwave radio! “over-the- 

Until recently, microwave was limited 
to line-of-sight distances, signals being 
beamed directly from one antenna right 
at another. However, engineers knew that 
a small part of the signal “drops off” the 
beam, or is “seattered”™ in the tropo- 
sphere. A whole new concept was visual- 
ized, requiring new, specially-designed 
equipment, 

Now, with the new technique, the sig- 


nal is beamed far out over the horizon 
with tremendous power. Huge new “high- 


scatter,” and 





a special ITal electronic system keeps 
the signal steady for highly reliable com 
munications 


“over-the-horizon” transmission 
to span truly long distances, 
a big step toward the day when TV may 
cross the oceans. For te lephone and tele- 
graph, facsimile, and telemetering, great 
benefits can be made available today 
ITal engineers were the first to intro- 
duce microwave communications, 25 vears 
ago. And, by the development of unique 
equipment, they have made a major 
contribution toward making 


“over-the-horizon” microwave 


i va | 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


gain antennas capture the * commercially practicable, 





How a paper machine turns 


Conventional paper—like that used 
in your newspaper, for example — is 
made of millions of short cellulose 
fibers matted closely together. Fine 
printing and writing papers are made 
by adding .clay and other fillers to the 
mixture while the paper is in the watery 
pulp stage of manufacture. 


Resin-saturated material designed 
for filtering oil is composed of short cel- 
lulose fibers that appear to lie across 
each other like matchsticks. Fibers are 
coated with a thin coat of resin which 
stiffens them and helps maintain proper 
fiber spacing. This allows maximum 
flow of the fluid to be filtered, yet traps 
a maximum of dirt particles, 


PHOTOMICROGRAPH OF RESIN-SATURATED FILTER PAPER 


Rubber-saturated materials which 
are intended for use as gasketing are 
designed to be impervious. The fiber 
structure is somewhat tighter than 
that used for filter material, and finely 
ground cork is added to the mix. A 
patented beater-saturation process 
coats both fibers and cork with a uni 
form layer of rubber that blocks the 
passage of gases and liquids. 


PHOTOMICROGRAPH OF RUBBER SATURATED GASKET MATERIAL 


As it enters the machine, paper is 99% water and 1% wood Che mixture moves in regulated amounts from the “head 
pulp, In the special Armstrong materials, this 1% can in- box” (A) onto a moving wire screen called a Fourdrinier 
clude rubber latex, synthetic resins, and finely ground cork, wire (B). Much of the water drains through the screen. 





fiber, rubber, and resin 


into new industrial materials 


For over 150 years, paper-making machines have 
been fed a standard diet of water and wood pulp. 
But today, in the Armstrong Research and Develop- 
ment Center, chemists feed a scaled-down paper 
machine such things as rubber latex, ground cork, 
and synthetic resins. Asa result, amazing new mate- 
rials have come forth . . . materials you'd never sus- 
pect came off a paper machine. 

For example, Armstrong chemists developed a 
sheet of material so tough a man can’t tear it—and so 
impervious it will seal hot oil under pressure. They 
made this material by feeding cellulose fiber, rubber, 
and cork into their paper machine. This wasn't easy 
for it took a good deal of chemical and mechanical 
ingenuity to perfect a process (now patented) that 
would coat each tiny fiber and cork particle with a 
uniform layer of synthetic ruabber—while they were 
suspended in water. 

Once this trick was accomplished, the mix was 
sent through the paper machine . .. which turned out 
a highly compressible gasket material that held its 
dimensions, resisted crushing, and offered an effec- 
tive barrier to most gases and fluids. 

Then, after making a material that stopped oil, the 
Armstrong chemists used their paper machine to de- 


(Arm strong Industrial Products 


. USED WHEREVER PERFORMANCE COUNTS 
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-! 


x 


More 


water is removed by suction boxes and pressure rolls (C). 


Paper begins to form as the fibers mat on the wire 


The sheet is now strong enough to move without support. 


velop one that would pass oil. This time, they were 
aiming for an oil filter element—and the problem now 
was to keep the fibers apart far enough to pass oil yet 
close enough to trap dirt particles. 

From previous experience, these research men 
knew that resin-saturated fibers would do the job. 
But finding the correct fiber length, making sure the 
fibers wouldn't mat too tightly on the paper machine, 
determining the proper amount and kind of resin, all 
this took months of experimentation. Ultimately, 
though, the right combination of ingredients and 
processing method was found . . . and the result was 
an efficient paper for all kinds of oil filter cartridges. 

Today, the Armstrong paper-mill-in-a-lab is learn- 
ing still more new tricks. Like a modern-day Alad- 
din’s Lamp, this giant research tool is helping to de- 
velop a variety of highly useful industrial materials. 


Armstrong fiber sheet materials range from soft, vibration- 
damping felts that quiet noise in household appliances . 

to resilient gaskets that seal oil in heavy tractors. Armstrong 
makes a complete line of filter felts and artificial leather bases 
too, Perhaps one of these materials can help in your business 
For booklets on specific products, just writ« and tell us what 
you're interested in, Armstrong Cork Company, Industrial 
Division, 8203 Indian Road, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 


ADHESIVES 

CORK COMPOSITION 
CORK-AND-RUBBER 
FELT PAPERS 


FRICTION MATERIALS 
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Heated dryer drums (D) remove nearly all remaining mois 
ture, and the paper finally moves through calender rolls (E) 
which control its « iliper and give it a smooth surface, 





SHAVES PRODUCTION 
COST OF RAZOR BLADE 
ENVELOPES 35% 


lorty-five million razor blade envelopes are printed, die- 
cut, slit and rewound each month with an estimated savings 
of 35°; 


Reliance V*S Drives are the major factor in this remarkable 
installation 


Power is supplied from one central 20 hp. drive. Web tension 
is controlled by the variable speed drive under regulation of 
a dancer-roll, 


Chis representative Reliance V*S Drive installation, solving 
i difficult operating application, provides infinite adjustment 
of wide range, variable speed; jogging; creeping; smooth 
acceleration and deceleration; and dynamic braking. What's 
your drive problem? 


Write for Bulletin D-2311 


RELIANCE ncincteine tee 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO « OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Canadian Division: Welland, Ontario 





make. You have to put a certain 
amount of Btu.’s into the stock to 
smelt a given amount of iron—the more 
you can get from a hotter blast, the 
better off you are. Blast furnace gas is 
a byproduct; metallurgical coke costs 
$13 to $20 a ton 
¢ Tailored Ore—The trend toward con- 
centrated, carefully sized ores may also 
mean that blast furnace operators will 
be less dependent on the highest 
quality coke 

For years, operators have insisted on 
very hard, lumpy coke. They needed 
it for two reasons 

¢ It had to be strong enough to 
support the heavy weight of iron and 
limestone in the stack 
¢ It had to be lumpy to allow hot 

gases to pass easily upward through 
the burden 

These requirements forced coke 
makers to seek out the best possibl 
metallurgical coal. The supply of this 
coal has been getting tight, and the 
price has risen faster than that of other 
coals 

Steclmakers have been experimenting 
with blends of the high-grade coals with 
lesser coals, to stretch out the supply 
of good coking coal 

As larger-sized concentrates of or 
are more widely used, demand for the 
best coke will be less urgent. The 
ore itself will form permeable layers in 
the blast furnace. That will help the 
furnace operator both in stretching his 
coke supply and in keeping down his 
costs 


Cheaper Styrene Seen 
In New Cosden Process 


Word that Cosden Petroleum Corp., 
Big Spring, Tex. has a new process for 
the recoverv of ethy! benzene directly 
from petroleum stocks has the plastics 
industry buzzing this week 

Cosden’s new process, which will be 
used at a $3-million plant now being 
built at Big Spring, will eliminate a 
costly and troublesome step in the pro 
duction of styrene—a major plastic raw 
material 

lhe key to the process, still a secret, 
lies in how Cosden recovers its ethyl 
benzene directly from petroleum 
through a technique known as “ultra 
fractionation.” 

Usually, in the production of styrene, 
petroleum is broken down into its sepa 
rate hydrocarbons. This produces ben 
zene and ethylene. Thereafter benzene 
and ethylene are chemically combined 
to form ethyl benzene, which in turn 
is dehydrogenated to form stvrene 

By skipping a step in its 20-million 
Ib.-a-vear styrene plant, Cosden figures 
that it will be able to lower the price 
of raw styrene. END 
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6 OUT OF 10 ARE GRANODIZED 


Six out of 10 cars in this lot at Standard Pressed Steel, 


Jenkintown, Penna., are Granodized with Granodine® 
before painting. Why do most automobile manufacturers 
use this crystalline zinc phosphate undercoating? The 
reasons are simple. Granodine provides a lasting bond 
between paint and steel. It forms an inert barrier against 


rust. It assures a fine and durable paint finish. 


Automobile manufacturers depend upon Granodizing 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY, Ambler 37, Pa. 


NILES, CALIFORNIA 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


with Granodine, too, because of the technical assistance 
offered by ACP. Not only do we supply the chemicals 
we also put them to work and, what’s more, keep 


them working effectively. 


Your sheet steel products also can have these extra 
sales features. Investigate the advantages of Granodiz 
ing with Granodine. Contact your nearest ACP sales 


office or write us. 





CHEMICALS 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO note sies 
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WHO IS TELLING YOUR SALES 
STORY TO RODOLFO BARRAGAN? 


There's another question to answer, too — why should 
you be interested in Sefior Barragan? 


Barragan is sub-director and plant manager of Mex- 
ico’s largest steel mill — Cia. Fundidora de Fierro y 
Acero de Monterrey. This job makes him an import- 
ant buying influence for many companies who sell 
overseas. 


Like operating management men in manufacturing 
and power plants all over Latin America, Sefior 
Barragan is avidly searching for new methods, new 
equipment, that will help boost output and cut costs. 


One magazine devotes its whole editorial operation to 
serving Latin American operating management—that 
magazine is INDUSTRIA. And it does that job so 
well that more of these men pay to read INDUSTRIA 
than any other U.S. industrial export magazine! 


So if you're advertising regularly in INDUSTRIA’S 
pages, INDUSTRIA is telling your sales story to 
Sefior Barragén — and to thousands of operating 
management men like him. 


@ industria 


MecGRAW-HILL INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York, U.S.A. 


Production 





New Transistor 

High frequency unit being 
produced by Texas Instruments 
threatens to invade stronghold 
of vacuum tube. 


l'ransistors, the tricky pea-sized semi- 
conductor devices that perform elec- 
trical valving actions seal to vacuum 
tubes, have a string of successes to their 
credit. They've elbowed competing 
devices aside to take over 95% of the 
hearing aid field. More recently, 
they’ve jumped into portable radios 

But vacuum tubes have gone virtually 
uncontested in the fields of television, 
civilian and military shortwave com- 
munications, and clectronic devices. 
That's because this kind of equipment 
requires components that react to cul 
rent and voltage variations occurring 
up to hundreds of millions of times 
per second—in the hundred megacycle 
range. Even the best production tran 
sistors made last year ran into trouble 
at 25 megacycles 
. Big Leap—Now transistors sccm 
ready to make a fiving leap into the 
higher frequencies. ‘Texas Instruments 
Inc., Dallas, last week revealed that 
it has in production a transistor that 
can handle 250 megacycles for amplif 
cation and can generate radio frequen- 
cies as high as 400 megacycles. 
¢ New Technique—!exas Instruments’ 
high frequency unit is a germanium 
transistor utilizing a production tech- 
nique known as grown-diffused junc- 
tion. ‘Transistors made this way have 
a thinner boundary layer of impurities 
in the germanium crystal and this en- 
ables them to react faster. 

The new technique is also being 
used by Texas Instruments for transis- 
tors made of silicon. This makes pos- 
sible an cightfold increase in the fre- 
quency range of silicon transistors, 
bringing them up to 30 megacycles. 
¢ Competitive Edge—Its pioncering 
efforts in the higher frequencies puts 
Texas Instruments in the position of 
sole supplier of transistors suitable for 
amplification strips in radar sets, tele- 
vision receivers, and other very high 
frequency communications equipment 
his is not the first scoop for the com 
pany. It got a two-year jump on other 
companies in the production of silicon 
transistors, and was instrumental in 
developing the first transistorized port- 
able radio 
¢ Cost—The new high frequency tran- 
sistors are expensive, running to $34 
each for silicon and $20 for the ger 
manium types. But as production goes 
up, prices will come down. Regular 
transistors that cost $8 to $10 in 1954 
ire only about $1.50 today. eno 
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From production line to neighborhood delivery International Harvester’s multi stop delivery truck with a Metro-Lite body offers many advantages. 


“MADE WITH 


MAGNESIUM!” 


International Harvester chooses magnesium for Metro-Lite delivery bodies 


to gain ruggedness and light weight. 


Easier to build. . . easier to sell. These are the general reasons 
why International Harvester’s subsidiary, The Metropolitan 
Body Company, has added its name to the growing list of 
major companies who have chosen magnesium. 


But let’s look at the specific reasons: Trucks utilizing magne- 
sium and other lightweight materials are easier to build and 
sell. Weight reduction is one reason, ruggedness is another, 
New simplified body construction is yet another, Light weight 
means easier fabricating and lower production costs for the 


manufacturer, The trucker, too, benefits from more payload 
and lower operating costs. Extra strength and ruggedness 
coupled with thick-sheet construction, eliminate the need for 
interior frame posts and protective lining. This adds 15% 


more capacity to a ten foot body! 


Join the many manufacturers who are improving their product 
and sales possibilities—with magnesium. Contact your 
nearest Dow sales office or THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Magnesium Sales Department MA 351A, Midland, Michigan 


you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM 





Tumbler Drum 
Flush Latch Access 


For Cleaning TO OPEN 


HARTWELL 


FLUSH LATCHES 


SOnepnition 
Illustrated is a typical example of 
Hotpoint * product improvement, 


efficiency and simplification with 
HARTWELL Flush Latches 


Improve product quality cut 
production costs...increase utility 
ind sales appeal climinate user 
or production “headaches.” Fore- 
future trends in terms of 
forward-looking product design 
and development as Hotpoint has. 


If you 


cast 


advan- 
tages, better investigate the design, 
cost saving opportunities offered 
by HARTWELL Flush Latches 


‘iH ‘¢ a Di jon of General Electric ¢ 


want competitive 


ompan y 


Modern, Streamlined, Functional Designs 


HARTWELL 


Manufacturers of Flush Latches and 
Hinges for Industry and the Military 
9035 VENICE SLVD., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF 


Branch Offices: Hackensack, New Jersey 


Wichita, Kansas; Fort Worth, Texas 
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KNITTED METAL fabrics, formerly pot 


A Cinderella 


From thei 
kitchen sink 


linbing thes 


lowly life beside the 
knitted metal fabrics are 
days to a 


series of Spar- 


kling new roles in industry. ‘Time was 
vhen nobody used them for anything 
but scrubbing greas\ pots ind pans lo 
dat the r¢ 


tron\ 


blossoming out in the cle 
iutomotive, chemical, and plas 
tic fabricating imdustries 

They're 
truck ind 
LETaTTREINM ible 
of oils; a 
ings, and plastic seal remforcers 
vacuum tubes 
* Kin to Summer 
metal fabrics are 


turning up as airhiters in 
tractors i 


liquids, like 


eparator for 
varying grades 
gaskets, shockproof mount 
ind in 
delicate 
Screens—Knitted 
distant kin of 
Mesh has 
simply because that’s 
that the 


only 
voven metal meshes 1 sym 
metrical pattern 
the pattern weaving proces: 
produces 

But knitted 
metrical pattern because they're formed 


by the 


metals have an asvni 
interlocking of loops of wir 
They are knitted on similar 
to those that the industry 
to knit stockings 


machines 
textile uses 
This form of construction gives the 
knitted metal ftabre rreat flexibilit 
Each loop in the fabric acts as a small 


scourers, are turning up in industrial roles. 


Steps Out 


spring. In this form, the 
maintains its 
range from —90F to 
1,000F. And its flexibility compensates 
for thermal 
tions 

Metal knitting machine 
i variety of fabrics from different metals 
md wire thickness« 
what characteristics 
in the 
strength, or resistance to corrosion 


metal fabric 
resiliency over a wide 
of temperatur 


expansions and contra 


can turn out 


Depending on 
manufacturers want 
fabrics—such as tensile 

they 
iluminum, 
tungsten, and a 


high 


can be made from copper 


stainless steel variety 
of alloys 

¢ Climbing Sales—Ih« 
climb out of the kitchen 
rapid rise in business for the few 
panies that make them. The bigge st of 
the less-than-half-a-dozen outfits in the 
field, Metal ‘Textil Corp., Roselle, 
N. J., the developer of the metal knit 
ting process, has seen it 
from $3-million in 1951 to 
today—largely as a result of new appli- 
cations for its product 


fabric S 


has meant a 


metal 


com 


; 
sales 2row 


$5-milhon 


Among those new application 
e In electronics, knitted wire is partly 
miniature 


heat 


hielding in 
onduct 


replacing metal 


vacuum tubs It away 
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the cellular, stay-dry insulation 
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FOAMGLAS-porcelain panels 
give FORD durable curtain walis 
with constant insulating value 


Since FOAMGLAS is impervious to moisture 
insulating value remains unchanged under all 
weather conditions. Ford can count on a con 
stant U-factor of 0.15 for the finished panels 
What's more, FOAMGLAS is completely inor 
ganic, dimensionally stable and will not de 
teriorate in service. It's fireproof, too, for extra 
building safety 


WATERPROOF PLASTIC 
SEALING TAPE 





NEOPRENE 
SASKET 








ba 
= ALUMINUM 
HONE YCOMB 


MAXIMUM PANE | 


4 


sevete reste en nt 94 peter he creed grrr tenertert errrretye cide cer bren 


2716 GA ENAMELED 


With a compressive strength of over 7 tons 
per sq. ft., FOAMGLAS withstood all laminat 
ing pressures required to make each panel a 
sound structural unit. its light yet rigid struc 
ture helped strengthen the finished units 
while weight was held to just 7 Ibs. per sq. ft 





FCTRO 


24 GA f 


Architects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, A.1.A., New York, N.Y. 
Consulting Engineers: Jaros, Baum & Bolles, inc., New York, N. Y 
General Contractor: Bryant & Detwiier Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Panel Manufacturer: ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co., Beaver Falls, Pa 
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As up-to-the-minute as the Ford family of 
fine cars the Ford Motor Company's new 
$30,000,000 Central Staff Office Building at 
Dearborn, Michigan, demonstrates the func 
tional simplicity of design possible with cur 
tain wall construction, An integral feature 
of the 6,616 prefabricated porcelain enamel 
curtain-wall panels is the 2” insulating core 
of FOAMGLAS to provide vital structural and 
thermal benefits 


l 
be 









Each panel unit was inserted in a preformed 
rabbet in the building's aluminum grid frame 
An aluminum stop moulding was then screwed 
into the frame and topped with a cover 
moulding. Panels were installed at the rate of 
4 per hour for a final erected cost of only 
$4.25 per sa. ft. 


Ford also took full advantage of the outstand 
ing insulating performance of FOAMGLAS by 
using it to insulate all roof areas and exterior 
columns in the new building. Whatever your 
own insulating problems, it will pay you to 
send today for detailed literature on the use 
of cellular, stay-dry FOAMGLAS 
inorganic insulation for panels, roofs, ceilings 






the strong 






walis, floors, piping or equipment. Write us 






specifying your insulating problerns. Address 







Pittsburgh Corning 
Corporation 


Department F-36, One Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


in Canada: 57 Bioor St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


How Industry Found a Way 


* TO SPOT INVISIBLE DEFECTS IN PRECISION CASTINGS 
* TO IMPROVE ON AN ORIGINAL... WITH A COPY 
* TO MAKE GOOD PRINTS FROM POOR NEGATIVES 


@ PRECISE QUALITY CONTROL. is becoming in 
reasingly important in the manufacture of a 
wide range of products. And more and mor 
industries are turning to x-fTay inspection to 
find hidden flaws. The Arwood Precision Cast 
ing Corporation of Brooklyn, New York, for 
example, make s variety of close tolerance 
parts. These parts include precision castings 
for jet engines and guided mussiles, in which 
ven the most minute hidden flaws can be 
dangerous and costly 

lo spot these flaws, Arwood relies on Du 
Pont Industrial X-ray Film for x-ray inspection 
of large production runs. They've found that 
the fine grain of Du Pont X-ray Film enables 
them to spot defects in castings made to toler- 
mnces of as little as .005 inches 

This application is typical of the important 
ontrol jobs Du Pont X-ray Film is used 
on every day in the imspection of products 
ranging from jet engines to sewing machines 
If you would like to have more information 
ibout Du Pont Industrial X-ray Films, Screens 
ind Chemicals, fill out the coupon below, 


quality 


e EVER NEED a clean copy of a faded, worn 
blueprint, drawing or map’? Here's an eco 
nomical solution to your problem. Du Pont 
has developed a tough paper coated with a 





Du Pont 
N2420.3 


DU PONT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRODUCTS 


Nome 
Firm 
Title 
Street 


BETTER THINGS FOR SETTER City 
LiVING THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











94 niuction 


Wilmington 98, Delawore 


Please send me more information on 


photographic emulsion. It's called Litho T and 
it makes an ideal intermediate tor the repro- 
duction of plans, drawings or blueprints. When 
used a5 a transparent master, you'll find that it 
makes a precise duplicate of original fine lines 


Litho T will help you to speed production, 
too. Its high speed enables you to make an 
exposure in a camera as easily as in a printing 
frame. You can process Litho T in only a few 
minutes. It dries quickly and lies flat. Du Pont 
Litho T is handy, too, for multilith or offset 
work, especially with rush jobs where speed 
and cost are vital 

If you'd like to have more details about 
Du Pont Litho T photographic paper, just mail 
the coupon below for a free booklet. 


i 


e HOW DO YOU MAKE good industrial photo 
graphs from negatives of varying quality? That 
problem's tough enough for any photographer, 
but the modern industrial photographer has an 
even tougher one. His job runs from printing 
identification pictures by the hundreds to the 
production of top-quality publicity “stills” or 
huge blowups for exhibits 


One way to correct over- and under-exposed 
negatives is to use 4 or § different contrast 
grades of photographic paper. But today 
thanks to “Varigam,” a product of Du Pont 
research—the modern industrial photographer 
needs only one paper to do the job. For each 
sheet of “Varigam"” can provide 10 separate 
grades of contrast through a simple change of 
filters in the enlarger 

Today, major industrial concerns in every 
field are using “Varigam" variable contrast 
photographic paper ime after time they've 
proved that “Varigam”™ cuts storage and in- 
ventory costs by 60 to 70%—and consistently 
gives uniform, quality prints as well. 

How can “Varigam” help you? If you'd like 
to know more about this important product, 
write for our new booklet, “Applications of 
Variable Contrast Papers in Industry.” No obli- 
gation, of course m 


203 


State 








from the tubes, and protects them from 
shock 

e In the chemical industry, metal 
textile pads are being used in must 
climinators that filter liquids from 
gases. ‘The pads are made from lavers 
of knitted metal, and have wire surface 
areas of 100 sq. ft. per cu. ft. of mate 
tial. This material will allow 
pass through, but it will stop the pas 


gases to 


ige of any liquids 

e In mechanical systems that ar 
subject to wide temperature variations, 
washers of compressed knitted 
metal are used as cushioners, expansion 


made 


joints, and as vibration absorbing 
mounts 
e In plastic fabricating, the metal 

fabrics can be combined with plastic 
materials to give extra strength to fluid 
pressure seals 

‘he corrosion resistance of the metals 

it are made into knitted structures 
mokes them useful for cushioning where 
the presence of corrosive agents pro 
hibits use of other materials 

Hlowever, the knitted metals cannot 
be used in components that requir 
openings of exact sizes or meshes with 


rigid structures. 


Russian Kerosene Radio 


This all-wave radio, powered by a 
kerosene lamp, is being exhibited by 
the Russians at the Leipzig Fair in East 
Germany. Already in 
Soviet collective farms, the receiver has 
possibilities in underdeveloped countries 
whose rural areas are without electricity 

Uhe receiver's thermal generator con 
tains a series of thermocouples packed 
in asbestos. The flame of the kerosenc 
lamp heats the generator to 572F in 
ternally, while radiating fins cool it to 
86] he temperature 
creates an electric current. The power 
gencrated is 3 watts, enough to light the 
low-current filaments and te 


wide use on 


difference in 


operate 
the I idio 
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HILTON HOTELS LEAD THE WAY 


: it . . 
Whether you prefer dining in an attractive ae | nN fj ne food 


dining room or in your own guest room, 





at a banquet or a reception, Hiton Hotels 
offer a wide selection of tempting dishes 
superbly prepared by world-renowned chefs. 
You are also sure to enjoy the thoughtful 
service and friendly atmosphere of 

the dining facilities in each of the 
twenty-eight Hilton Hotels at 

home and Ybroad,. 








tate at 
jailer Hotels can be made by contacting an 
Manager of any in the group. 


ix 


; 49 fag aa t Conrad N. Hilton, Prediden 
a  RMRCUTIVE OFFICES 6 TH CONRAD 


( 
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If heat is your business 


High temperature refractories, such as the brick above, 


m 


Kaiser Chemicals Division for industrial fur 


give exceptional resistance to the destructive effect 


f furnace atmosphere, heat and chemical attack 


K 


his exceptional resistance is possible because each 


1seT 


Chem 


ils refractory is designed especially for a 


pecific application 


} 


Among the most outstanding developments of Kaiser 


omic 


ils 


ire 


uperior basic brick and bottom materials 


for steel-making furnaces, a unique basic checker brick for 
glass furnaces, and a top-performance brick for hot zone 
linings in rotary cement kilns. These refractory develop- 
ments have helped many companies set production rec- 
ords at lower production cost 


The produc ts offered by Kaiser Chemicals are the re- 
sults of a continuous research program, both fundamental 


and applied. This research assures our customers superior 


refractories now and in the future. 





ink of Kaiser Chemicals 


The combination of specialized products and special- 


we'll be glad to work with you. Call or write Kaiser Chem- 
ized service is an important reason why Kaiser Chemicals icals Division, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc 


is a major supplier of refractories to industry ... with the Regional Sales Offices: 1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, Calif 
most complete line of basic refractories available today 3 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa 518 Calumet 
If there’s a high temperature problem in your plant Bidg., 5231 Hohman Avenue, Hammond, Ind. (Chicago). 


PRODUCED BY 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation 


RACTORY BRICK AND RAMMING MATERIALS « CASTABLES & MORTARS « MAGNESITE « MAGNESIA « PERICLASE « DOLOMITE « ALUMINAS 





"LIVE ACTION” 


temperament of so many electric type 


int the 


succeeded in breathing \ife 


; so that they give — ever so gently 


; easier — much easier — to type on 
worl fastest electric typewriter 


Phone today for a 
ninute demonstration 


Smith-Corona ELECTRIC 


Smith-Corona Inc Syracuse 1 N Y Branch Offices or Full Line Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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Modernization of three freight yards—at 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Youngstown, Ohio; and 
Elkhart, Ind.—is planned by New York 
Central RR. Cost will run to mor 
than $25-million. A $10,559,000 elec 
tronically controlled classification yard 
it Buffalo is expected to pay for itselt 
within two years. 

. 
Missile contracts for turning out top 
nority Intercontinental Ballistic Mis 
siles are held by Convair Div. of Gen 
eral Dynamics and Glenn L. Martin 
the Air Force has revealed. The “Atlas” 
ICBM is being developed by Convair 
nd the “Titan” by Martin. The 
ICBMs are rocket-powered missiles that 
ire capable of carrying atomic warheads 
ind can fly in the stratosphere with 
ranges of 5,000 miles. 

e 
Method for recording TV programs on 
magnetic tape that permits rebroadcast 
ing over standard commercial broad 
cast facilities has been announced by 
RCA. The tapes can record over 15 
minutes of programming and can be 
reused several times. The speed of the 
magnetic tape system is regulated dur 
ing playback so that the television pic 
ture will not jump perceptibly on the 
vicw ing screen. 

. 
Orders for 79 diesel locomotives, total 
ing $16.5-million, have been placed by 
Pennsylvania RR. General Motors’ 
Electro-Motive Div. will build 55; Alco 
Products, 15; and Fairbanks, Morse, 9 
lhe locomotive will be used for freight 
switching and helper service. Deliveries 
start in June 

a 


AiResearch Mfg. Co. will develop 
ir conditioning, cabin pressurization, 
id engine starting equipment for the 
$100-million fleet of Electra airliners 
that Eastern Airlines has ordered from 
Lockheed 

. 
An ethylene oxide plant costing $8 
million will be built by General Aniline 
& Film Corp. in Linden, N. J. The 
ethylene oxide will be used primarily 
in the production of detergents. ‘The 
plant, which will have a capacity of 
60-million Ib. a year, also will produce 
ethylene glycols used in antifreeze and 
is plasticizers for cellophane and phe 
nolic resins. 

. 


Orders for six “F-1 Safaris,” the plan 
designed by Frye Corp. as one of the 
“DC-3 replacements” for short haul 
operations from unimproved landing 
fields, have been placed by Northern 
Consolidated Airlines, Anchorage, and 
Wien Alaska Airlines, Fairbanks. The 
plane can transport cargo economicalls 
over short distances. 
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How Much J 


PROFIT TIME 


is sump cleaning costing you? 


Vascoloy-Ramet Corporation saves 2'/2 hours 
“PROFIT TIME" for each machine by using a 


Stop for a moment! How 
many machines using coolants 
do you have in your plant? Multiply 
that figure by the time required to 
remove cutting oil and sludge from 
each sump. The figure will shock you 
That's “PROFIT TIME” lost, never 
to be regained 
The Vascoloy-Ramet Corp., of 
Waukegan, Ill., a leading manufac 
turer of cemented carbides and Tantung 
cutting tools, have solved their sump 
cleaning problem with a Tornado 
JUMBO VACUUM Cleaner 
Previously, this messy job required 
4 hours per machine. Now it takes 
only 14% hours—a saving of 244 hours 
of “PROFIT TIME” per machine 
(Cleaning time varies with other types 


Tornado manufactures a complete 


TORNAPO "JUMBO VACUUM CLEANER 


to clean out sumps. 


of Production machines, but time saved 
remains proportionately the same.) 

The Tornado JUMBO can increase 
your “PROFIT TIME” too! 

Oil, water, chips and sludge are easy 
prey for the powerful suction of the 
fornado JUMBO (325 m.p.h. suction 
speeds) which rapidly deposits these 
materials in any standard 55 gallon 
drum. When one drum is filled the 
lornado JUMBO conversion can be 
moved quickly from drum to drum 
increasing again the “PROFIT TIME” 
you save with a Tornado JUMBO 

Tornado JUMBO conversion units 
fit all standard 55 gallon drums and 
cost no more than regular size indus 
trial cleaners. Start increasing your 


PROFIT TIME” Today! 


line of industrial cleaning 


equipment that can save you production time and maintenance cost 


Write for Catalog 694 and an “in plant” demonstration now! 


GREWER HECIRIC MFG. CO. 


5104 North Ravenswood Avenue 


Lh iliaelels) 40 tittaleles 
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BE GLAD YOU’RE 


AN AMERICAN... 


you live where men 


are free to worship 


As a citizen of the United States, you 
probably take religious freedom as much for 
That's 


understandable: the churches have always 


granted as you do the air you breathe. 
been open to you. . . as a child you learned 
that this nation was founded by men and 
women seeking religious freedom .. . that 
the Constitution gives every man the right to 
worship as he chooses . that Washington 
prayed at Valley Forge . . . that Lincoln said, 
“I ask the prayers of God's people”. . . and 
that even the coins you jingled in your 
pocket proclaim for this nation, “In God We 
Trust,” 

Be glad you live in the United States, rather 
than in some other lands whose leaders at- 
tempt to lock religion out lands whose 
people have been persecuted, tortured, even 


murdered for their religious beliefs. 











Napoleon said: “... religion must be 
under the control of the government.” 

Mussolini said: “Religion is a species of 
mental disease.” 

Hitler said: “The State can only wish to 
extend its protection to such religious organita- 
tions as can in turn be of use to it.” 

Stalin said: “We guarantee the right of 
every citizen to combat by argument, propaganda 
and agitation any and all religion.” 

These men forgot that this is the Creator's 
world, They ignored the question put to Job: 
“Where wast thou when I laid the foundation 
of the earth?” 

Be glad you're an American. Be glad 
our leaders are humble and devout in their 
knowledge that this is God's world, and that 
we are His people. Be glad you live where 


you are free to worship Him as your heart desires. 


Norfolk and Westen Katway 
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POLISHING 


diamonds becomes an automatic operation with this new machine. 
Unskilled workers can be trained to operate it in a short time. 


Shaping Diamonds Faster 


Ihe skilled craftsman who has spent 
cars learning the intricate job of 
plitting diamonds with a hammer and 
a chisel to make 
for the semi-skilled worker who can do 
the job faster with a few 
chines 

New 
chines (pictures) have been developed 
it Diamond Research Laboratory in 


long 1 


May soon have room 


mall ma 


cutting and polishing ma 


machine rig reduces 


chance for error. 


CUTTING 
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Johannesburg, South Africa. that 


bring big 


hould 


savings in time and material 
to toolmakers and other diamond user 
¢ New System— Thx 
been designed primarily for industrial 


diamonds, but 


machines have 
can be modified for 
ome gem work a vell. One 
holds the diamond in an adjustable rig 
so that the 
matic. The 
for grinding and polishing. ‘The 
man can check the 
mill with a toolmaker 
adjusts the 


tom 


cutting job i cmiauto 
mill 


work 
operation of the 


other is an automatx 


s microscope. He 
grinding action by setting 
several micrometers 

An English 
Co., will manufacture the 
but no date 
lhe complete system probably 
between $4,000 and $5,000 
¢ Short Training Period—Dr. J. lV. 1 
Custers, who directed the r 
that ou in 


compan Asquith & 
machine 
been set 


vill cost 


delivers have 


Car h on 
the system, estimate: 
teach an unskilled workman to preparé 
cutting tools from rough 
weck The worker also gets an 
in the crystal 
and peculiarities of diamonds 
‘killed diamond cutter 
$200 a week or mor 
guilty 
ment or slips of the 

Unk i manufacturer has enough 
vork to keep the high-priced skilled 
utters busy most of the time, it 


tones m four 
to Six 
intensive course tructure 
loday } 
carn ibout 
en the best 


of crror 


and e 
are sometime in judg 


hand 


to maintain diamond 
cutting facilities of his own. The 
small 
their own cutting and finishing 

¢ Saving on Diamonds—And the ma 
chines should bring about a change in 
the buying habits of toolmakers. ‘The 
usual practice is to buy rough stones as 


worth his whil 
new 
enable users to do 


system may 


close as possible to the shapes and sizes 
That way finishing costs are 
minimum But 
sold in lot “packages.” So 
to get the size wants, the 


necd¢ d 
held to a 
monds are 


most dia 


stones he 
manufacturer has to pay a 


* 
30% 


premium 
With the 


new system a manufacturer doesn't have 


sometimes as high as 
to be so fussy about size, can buy stones 
in package lots and cut the roughs up 


into usable pieces 
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I'V scenes can be frozen as still picture 
tube, 
mounted next to a conventional picture 
By flicking a switch, you can hold 
1 picture indefinitely, then erase it im 
tantly—while — the 
watching 


with the use of a new lonotron 


tube 


program you ar 
continues on the regular 


Application 


fire control 


militar 
industrial 


creen include 


closed circuit 
‘ining Or sales programs lonotron 1 
Aircraft Co., Cul 
$1.025 

s 

A new detector for spotting pinholes, 
made by Linderman Engineering ‘ 
Washington, D. C., inspects sheetmetal 
trips at a rate of 1.100 ft per minute 
As the metal i high fre 
quency ultraviolet light that 
leaks through any vertical or angulai 


made by Hughe 5 


City, Calif., costs 


passe 5 unde I 


source 
pinholes registers on photoe lectric cell 
underneath. ‘The detect 
holes down to diameter 
very 15 minutes, an 
tester check the 
Price, $8,900 


machine 
0003 in. in 
automat elf 


can 


unit's sensitivity 
. 

Ram truck coil attachment that 

pick up steel coils in either vertical or 

horizontal position and rotate them to 

stacking, is 

lransporta 


can 


the opposite position for 
being made by Automat 
tion Co The clamping jaws 
of the unit are designed to prevent dam 
ge to the 
Capacity of the attachment is 
60,000 Ib. It costs $25,200 
. 
Special movie effects, such as 
ind tilting ar 
the job of a new movie camera made bi 
Animation Equipment Corp New 
Kochelle, N. Y. For complicated effects, 
the unit converted from 
to 16mm. in 


Chi ago 


coil from distortion or tel 


oping 


inimated 


television commercials 


in be 35mm 


ibout five minutes—climi 
nating the realignment required when 
CAaMmCTa 18 used for { ich iZe 


ibout $4,800 


film. Price 
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REGIONS 


SWEATING out Toledo Marine 
long wait for better business keeps Vice- 


Pres 


Glenn 


Ponjes 


working 





Terminals’ 


long 


hours. 


aiting for Seaway 






To Bring in Business 


“The dock operator who thinks he's 
going to make a quick fortune when the 
St. Lawrence Seaway 
in for a 


starts 1s 
big disappointment He's 
going to have to wait a damned long 
time for that fortun 

That's the blunt advice of a man who 
ought to kngw—E. Paul Brooks, the 
rangy, red-haired president of Toledo 
Marine In Brooks and 
his five IMT have 


waiting five years for a pot of gold to 


rush 


lerminals, 


co-owners of been 


hove ito sight along with the arrival 
of Seaway trafh« They still have no 
idea when—or whether—th« 


promise 
implied by the Seaway will be fulfilled 
¢ Ground-Floor Project—Only 
ifter five rugged years, is their company 


now, 


beginning to catch its breath. ‘They 
founded TMT in 1950, with an eye 
less to immediate profit-making, more 


to the chance of getting in on the 


SHIPPING volume grows gradually through Great Lakes seasons, but in winter TMT’s dock doubles as ship-repair center. 


ground floor of a project that seemed 
bound to boom when the Seaway be 
came a reality—an event that’s scheduled 


for 1959 They set up its operations 
on the bank of the Maumee River, 
opposite Toledo’s downtown business 
district 

Each year since then, the number 
of ships calling at TMT"s docks has 
increased. But only when the 1955 
Great Lakes shipping season closed 


did Brooks and his colleagues find a 
firm foundation for the hope that the 
tide might be starting to run their 
way. In 1950, their dock served only 
11 ships and handled a total of just 
1,128 tons of cargo. Last year, 145 
vessels, 119 of them foreign-flag ships, 


called in and TMT handled 67,500 
tons of cargo 

ihe growth through the years in 
between has gradually put TMT in 


TRUCKING terminal, rail tracks stand near dockside, enabling shippers to get their goods hard by the export vessels. 


comfortable position. But this paradox 
remains: While TMT, the only general 
marine terminal in ‘Toledo, handles 
,500 tons of cargo a year, the port 
of ‘Toledo as a whole handles 35-million 
tons of The great dis 
parity here is due, of course, to the 
fact that TMT doesn’t serve the Great 
Lakes ships that bring to Toledo a 
vast tonnage of bulk commodities 
coal, ore, grain, and oil—all of 
ire loaded and unloaded at 
vately terminals 
igned for their handling 
Much the same situation prevails at 
ill the Great Lakes ports—bulk com 
nodities pour in great quantity through 
pecially built terminals and packaged 
general cargo handling is an infinitesi 
mally small part of the ports’ work. 
Chere’s dispute among dock operators 
long the Great Lakes just 
much extra business the Seaway 
eventually them. But they're 
pretty well agreed that the Seaway’s 
publicists are way off the beam in fore 
casting a big and rapid increase in the 
flow of general cargo in the first year 
or two of the Seaway’s operation 
The idea of 
in Brooks’ 
he took anv concrete teps to establish 
IM All through th« 
he preached loledo’s need for a general 
marine terminal that would help develop 
overseas traffic for the port. In 1945, 
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chairman of a committee of 
the Toledo Port Commission that sur 
veyed more than 500 companies around 
loledo to determine the port's trafhc 
potential. From the data it gathered, 
Brooks’ committee calculated that the 
port had an immediate potential of 
200,000 tons of general cargo a year 
But the port had no general marine 
terminal facilities at that And 
even by 1950, more than a year after 
the survey was published, ther 
till no signs that anyone was going to 
build a terminal 

e Six-Man Team—That’s when Brooks 
got together with F. Cyril Greenhill 
the then president of Acklin Stamping 
Toledo Together they ap 
proached a wealthy Toledo industr ilist 
Charles Fruchtman, and the three of 
them IMI] They put up 
$67,500 as initial capital, split 5,000 
hares of no-par-value common. stock 
Since then, ‘TM 
has been recapitalized to bring in thre 
Rear-Adm. Robert Cary 
Robert Ragan, a Toledo 
ittorney; and Glenn ‘Tonjes, 
IMT’ vice-president These six are 
'MT’s only stockholders. 

I'he founders had some luck right at 
the start: They able to buy a 
parcel of riverfront property from New 
York Central RR. It was a choice piece 
of land for their purpos« 
trally located and a New 
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$20 MILLION has been invested by General Electric in automation becomes a reality the demand for direct- 
new manufacturing facilities at the Direct Current Motor current equipment grows. Typical of the performance of 
ind Generator Department in Erie, Pennsylvania. As direct-current drives are the applications shown at right 


General Electric Expands Facilities to 


«“ 


3-DIMENSIONAL SCALE MODEL of 
General Electric's new direct-current mo 
tor plant being viewed by G-E executives 
General Manager Oscar L. Dunn, Execu- 
tive Vice President Robert Paxton and 
Vice President James M. Crawford. Mod- 
ern factory will turn out versatile, d-c 
equipment to meet industry's demand for 
high output, low cost production. 

























SMOOTH ACCELERATION AND DECELERATION of d-c mo 
tors help Ortawa River Paper Company speed up output, reduce 
waste and downtime. Speed Variator unit, used in this installation, 
converts a-c power to d-c in a compact, easily instailed package 


As more industries swing to automatic 
processing to boost production and re 
duce unit cost, there is a corresponding 
increase in the demand for direct- 
current drives. To meet this growing 
demand, a new General Electric d-c 
motor plant in Eric, Pa., will be de 

voted to the design and manufacture 
of direct-current drives and equipment 


e Challenging Future—lo main 
tain a rising living standard with a 
decrease in the ratio of workers to 
total population, output per US 
worker must grow increasingly higher 
during the next ten years. Many 
businesses are meeting this challenge 
with continuous processing and a 
greater use of direct-current motors 
for higher productivity 


e Increased Efficiency—In a wide 
variety of applications precise control 
characteristics of d-c drives are helping 
to increase operating efhciency. Since 
installing a General Electric d-c log 
carriage drive Ball Lumber Co., Hauser, 
Oregon, reports production has in- 
creased 33‘ a Ar Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard output and efficiency were 


~ 


increased with installation of a G-l 
Speed Variator hoist drive. Cran 
operators had found it difhieult to posi 
tion loads accurately because of the 
tendency of hook to lower faster with 
a heavy load than with a light load 
Ihe new d-c drive makes it possibl 
to move loads at a set speed relatively 
unaffected by weight. Now, with this 
controlled speed, operators can pin 
point drops 

e Operating Speeds Go Higher— 
Che trend toward d-c for rapid pro 
duction is industry-wide. At Scott 
Paper Company, machines can deliver 
lightweight products at speeds well in 
excess of 2,000 feet per minute. New 
machine tools are cutting metals four 
times faster. Similar examples are 
found in lumber, materials handling, 
textiles, rubber, cement, mining and 
many other industries. [They have 
found that the precise control and 
flexibility of drive required for ac- 
celerated production are best supplied 
by d-c equipment 


e Manufacturing Costs Reduced 
—Direct-current drives often increas 





FLEXIBILITY AND ACCURACY of direct-current 
equipment enable Springs Cotton Mills Grace Bleachery 
to match machine speeds to the individual requirements 
of each job and thereby produce a superior product 


Meet U.S. Industry’s Trend to D-c Drives 


the versatiliry and output of a driven 
machine to such an extent that cost 
per unit of production is substantially 
reduced. In addition, the use of direct 
current “electrical transmissions” us 
ually helps cut mechanical maintenance 
costs 

eD-c Power Easily Obtained— 
\-c to d-c conversion equipment, such 
as rectifiers and motor-generator sets, 
enable industry to obtain d-c power 
simply and economically. Packaged 
conversion units may be placed next 
to driven machines or in other conven 
ent load-center locations 

¢ Applying DC—For further infor- 
mation on direct-current drives please 
contact a General Electric Apparatus 
Sales Othee. G-E engineering special- 
ists, familiar with industry's needs, 
have the complete story on how pro 
duction problems can be solved by the 
intelligent application of d-c equipment. 
Direct Current Motor and Generator 
Department, General Electric Company, 
Ente, Pennsylvania “85 
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TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
1700 Caniff, Dept. 8-17, Detroit 11, Michigan 


[7] Arrange field demonstration in my plant without obligation 
[] Send technical date 842A. 
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costs! 
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ASSURE PROTECTION OF ALL 
SURFACES IN YOUR PLANT AREA! 
USE FIELD DEMONSTRATIONS! 


BUILD UP MAINTENANCE SAVINGS BY CONTROLLING CORROSION OF IRON AND 
STEEL AND MASONRY DETERIORATION WITH PROPER PAINT COATINGS! 


“On the Spot” demonstrations can 
insure selection of materials best 
suited to withstand the chemical or 
other destructive conditions that 
can prevail in various parts of 


your plant. 

With no obligation to you, 
Truscon Specialists will assist you 
in selecting coatings and methods 
of application, each with a record 


of ec onomy proven by performance. 


Get proof under your exposure 
conditions by an actual field test. 

Truscon Laboratories, specialists 
in industrial and building mainte- 
nance, have been helping to solve 
waterproofing, floor and painting 
problems for nearly 50 years and 
are internationally famous in the 
Use the handy 


Take advantage of 


field. Act now! 
coupon above. 


this important service. 


TRUSCO 


Industrial Maintenance Division 


Devoe & Raynolds Co 


sf TT, Mich 
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spur track linked it with the 14 other 
railroads serving Toledo. The Central 
had used the site as a coal loading dock 
and more than 1,000 ft. of concrete 
dock lined the river at that point. The 
Maumee River's main shipping channel 

maintained at a depth of 25 ft.—lay 
just off the edge of the dock. 

The price was $55,000. “So,” says 
Brooks, “‘we were in business. But 
when we moved in we knew that our 
investment would be frozen a long 
time before we could expect any re- 
turns.” 
¢ Slow Record—Sure cnough, when 
(MT wound up its first full year of 
operation, at the end of the 1951 ship- 
ping season, its books showed a net 
loss—to the tune of $14,000. From 
1952 to 1955, TMT returned a total 
profit of a little more than $50,000 for 
the period. 
¢ Services—In that time, TMT’s back- 
ers have learned just what a marine 
terminal operator must do to keep his 
business going. ‘The job breaks down 
into two main parts: looking after the 
manufacturer who ships his goods 
through the terminal, and servicing the 
shipping lines that bring their vessels 
to the dock 

To the shipper, TMT offers dock 
facilities that give a manufacturer the 
opportunity to get his goods aboard 
foreign vessels. Because of its rail 
link, a shipper can send his goods 
right to the dockside without trans 
shipment He gets the benefit of 
I'M'T’s warehouses, too, Packaging ex 
perts are on the dock to advise shippers 
how to secure their goods for export 
Chis part of the operation is run in 
space that TMT leases to National 
Export Packaging, Inc. Also on the 
dock are agents of the steamship lines 
whose vessels dock at ‘ITM These 
agents can give a shipper contact with 
all foreign lines serving the market 
in which he is interested 

For the shipping lines, also, TMI 
has varied bait. ‘There’s the location 
right beside the 25-ft.deep shipping 
channel. Freighters can dock here with 
out using tugs, and that’s an important 
factor in holding down a shipping line's 
costs. ‘Then, too, TMT functions as an 
originator of cargo for the lines. It helps 
keep the steamship agents in contact 
with exporters who are looking for a 
vessel to move their goods overseas. 
¢ Building—As TMT has been finding 
exact!y what its job entails, it has been 
developing the old New York Central 
coal dock fast and furiously. Six years 
ago, there was little on the 64-acre site 
beyond the concrete dock and one small 
brick building 

When the first ships called at TMT, 
the company had no cranes to hoist 
cargo from the ships’ holds to the dock. 
it relied, instead, on the ships’ own 
cargo-handling winches and posts. But 
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a combination... for game! 
laminated plastics ...a combination of properties for trouble-shy designers 


When a man goes a-hunting for a material for a specific 
application, he wants one that satisfies his own combi- 
nation of property requirements . . . and is easy to machine. 
Synthane laminated plastic is just the material —plenty 
of good mechanical, electrical, electronic and chemical . 
properties ...combined with excellent machining and fab- kK 
ricating characteristics. 


a d, . 
a 


HIGH STRENGTH.-TO. 


ale ; WEIGHT RATIO 
Synthane terminal insulators must meet high prop- 


erty and machining standards. They must hove high 
dielectric strength in a machinable insulator, good 
moisture resistance, excellent arc resistance, good 
heat resistance and mechanical strength. This insu- 
lator and simiior parts can be fabricated at the 
Synthane plant with no waste, no problems to the 
purchaser. 


EASILY MACHINED DIMENSIONAL STABILITY 


--. send for complete catalog and fabricating data, SYNIHANE | 
is 


SYNTHANE CORPORATION, 1 RIVER ROAD, OAKS, PA. 














as your office expands! 


When you expand, shift, move or 

modernize your office, you don’t have to be 

restricted by old-style air conditioning systems. These 
Janitrol packaged units can keep pace with all your changes. 
They are easily adjusted to distribute air to new areas... 

or even quickly shifted to new buildings along with other office 
equipment. You never lose your air conditioning investment 


with Janitrol packaged units! 


Every Janitrol conditioner is completely self-contained in 
an attractive, free-standing cabinet. The only attachment 
required is to electricity, water and drain. Installation 


requires practically no disruption in your daily routine. 


WRITE FOR FREE NEW BOOKLET that tells what features to 
check when selecting summer cooling. Ask for No. JS-209, 238. 
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HEATING AND AIR-CONDITIONING 
OIivisioe— 


Surface Combustion Corporation, Columbus 16, Ohice 
tn Canada: Alvar Simpson Ltd., Toronto 13 


ALSO MAKERS OF Surface INDUSTRIAL FURNACES AND Aathabar HUMIDITY CONDITIONING 
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in 1952 came a rush of boxed cargo 
for export from the assembly lines of 
Willys Motors, Inc. Dockside means 
for handling this were necessary, so 
IMT bought an S-ton mobile crane. 
Next year, it got a 12-ton mobik 
crane and a 5-ton fork lift truck. ‘Two 
years ago, even these facilities weren't 
enough, so it installed a 40-ton derrick 
—the second largest crane among marine 
terminals on the Great Lakes—that set 
it back $40,000. ‘These facilities, plus 
a wide range of fork lift trucks and 
cargo slings and hooks, should meet 
TMIT’s needs for several years yet, says 
IMT manager Dodd ‘Tonjes 

On the edge of the dock, TMT has 
put in double rail tracks. In the land 
behind there's now a 32-door truck 
terminal, a 210,000 cu. ft. warehouse, 
a 25,000 cu. ft. area for heated storage 
a two-lane roadway leading to th 
truck terminal, and five acres of leveled 
outside storage space 
¢ When Freeze-Up Comes—It wasn't 
hard for T'MT’s founders to forecast 
that their outfit probably would ex 
pand along these lines. But for a 
while they faced the problem of what 
their company should do during the 
winter, when Great Lakes shipping 
ceases Today, with all its facilities 
I'MT is able to get through the winte: 
months successfully It leases its dock 
to a Toledo ship repair outfit that over 
hauls Great Lakes ore boats there; much 
of its warehouse space to companic 
that have storag« problems; its truck 
terminal to a trucking company It 
rents office space to another compan 
stacks goods, like building materials and 
manhole covers, in its open storage 
space, and collects rent for another part 
of its plant from National | xport Pack 
aging, Inc. 

Last vear was ‘IT MT’s best vear so far 
It chalked up a net profit of $66,289 
But a dock improvement program that 
the company is we rking on this winter 
will eat up $65,000 of that 

“In other words,” savs one of TM 
founders, “we've made a little mone 
on the company. But so far we haven't 
put much of it in our pockets.’ 
e How It Grew—Half a dozen factor 
have spurred the terminal growth 
since 1950 

Most important at the start of oy 
erations were two valuable jobs: on 
from Kaiser-Willys for the export of 
1,000 Kaiser cars to Argentina, anoth 
from Champion Spark Plug Co. for th 
import of some 12,000 tons of ste« 
I'wo more stecl cargoes kept the ear 
growth going 

With those job om IMT wa 
ible to round up potential shipper 
more easily. Brooks and his co-owner 
worked through shipping line agent 
at the terminal to convince Armee 
Steel Corp. that its steel exports te 
Europe could be handled economicall 
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How to make 


J et , 
our corrugated shipping container 


is a promotion tool that can make 


millions of productive sales impressions. 


The principle is the same as billboard 
advertising. The difference is that 
shipping container space is already yours. 


Putting it to work is smart merchandising. 


Container advertising needn't be limited 
to Keeping a brand name before the 
public. You can use these valuable 
display panels to stimulate impulse 
buying, promote larger unit sales, 
feature special promotion deals, or help 


your box double as a floor merchandiser. 


Union Corrugated Shipping Containers 
give you a sound combination of physical 
elements to start with: board with 
improved color and printing surfaces, 
special inks, careful presswork. Union 
specialists work with you to get the 
most out of your box design and copy. 


Ask to see examples of what can be done. 


NION CORRUGATED 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
Woolworth Buliding, New York 7, N. Y. 








ORDER 


“If one of the easily 
adaptable buildings that are 
now available does not quite 
suit your needs, we'll alter it 
—or build an entirely new 
plant for you—to your own 
specifications ...”’ 


That is the straightforward, practical offer of many 
of the progressive medium-size communities we serve 
in the five states of Maryland, Pennsylvania, 

West Virginia, Ohio and Virginia. 


They'll finance a new plant too, one designed for straight-line 
production—and usually for less than you’d otherwise 

pay as most community industrial corporations 

operate on a non-profit basis. 


What’s more, you'll be dollars ahead in reduced operating costs 
after you move in. Many materials you need for successful 
manufacturing are right in your own backyard. You save 
three ways: (1) reduced inventory (2) lower shipping costs 
(3) more productive labor. Ask us to prove it. 


For quick facts on available buildings 
and sites, and on how to finance a 
. new plant, phone our Area Develop- 
rae _~ ment Department—WHitehall 4-3740 
pa of / —or send in the coupon below. 
. + N 
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Nest Ponn Mectric System 
Monongahela Power Company - The Potomac Edison Company - West Penn Power Company 











West Penn Electric System, Room 906 50 Broad Street, New York 4,N.Y. € 
Without obligation, please send me information about available buildings and 
sites, and the assistance offered by you and the communities in your area. 
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at the terminal. They used the same 
method to persuade Bethlehem Steel 
Co. to change its method of shipping 
steel to the Toledo area. It used to 
ship much of it to Detroit, transfer it 
to trucks, and bring it by road to To- 
ledo. Now TMT says that Bethlehem, 
by shipping directly to the terminal, 
cuts about $2.60 a ton from transporta- 
tion costs. 
¢ No Campaigns—I'MT has not tried 
to speed growth through extensive pro- 
motion. Brooks explaims: “We found 
the best and simplest way to get busi- 
ness was to work efficiently, and let our 
reputation clinch future jobs. So far 
it has paid off.” 
¢ Job Ahead—But the terminal opera- 
tors don’t say whether they'll bank on 
this method to overcome one of their 
more pressing current problems: diver- 
sification of their cargoes. Their big 
cargo handling jobs for Libbey-Owens 
Ford won't last much longer. ‘That 
company’s $50-million plant expansion 
at ‘Toledo and Ottawa, Ill., is near com- 
pletion (BW—Feb.4'56,p62) and it will 
be able to cut off imports when produc- 
tion starts. And if domestic steel ship 
pers should change their trafhe pattern, 
‘TMT would lose five-sixths of its work 
of the 67,500 tons of cargo it handled 
last year, 55,000 tons was in steel. 
They are optimistic that the Seaway 
eventually will bring them a_ wider 
range of cargoes. And when the Seaway 
does start operating, they expect 
there'll be some increase in their busi- 
ness. ‘Today, says Brooks, many com 
panies refuse to change their long- 
established traffic patterns and begin 
using a water route to Toledo. But 
when the Seaway opens, he thinks 
they'll start seeing the water routes’ 
advantages. 
¢ Forecasts—Nevertheless, TMT’s own- 
ers remain cautious about projections of 
their business. Vice-Pres. Glenn ‘Tonjes 
says only: “If we do not overextend our 
selves and expand only as the demand 
grows, we'll have a good profitable op 
eration when the Seaway comes.” And 
Pres. Brooks says his original enthu 
siasm for TMT is “undimmed after 
five years. Our good location will over 
come what larger Great Lakes port 
cities have to offer foreign shippers.” 
There is one dark spot in the fu- 
ture, though, and TMT’s owners are 
reluctant to say much about it. But 
other Toledo businessmen who have 
been watching TM'T’s formative strug 
gles these last five vears, and who feel 
that the company has a good chance of 
making money when the Seaway comes, 
aren't so coy. They recognize that if 
Seaway volume turns out to be heavy 
"MT will face some rough times—for 
there's always the possibility that To 
ledo’s new Port Authority may move 
into the cargo terminal business and 
give TMT hot competition. eno 
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DU PONT NEOPRENE IN INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 





He helped keep industry on its feet 


He’s the technical representative of your rubber-goods supplier. 


of developments in rubber soles Rubber soles were too slippery, 
His job is to help companies like yours solve problems in new or one shoe manufacturer said; his soling supplier's representative 
helped develop a neoprene-cord sole, Too stiff, another 
lake the shoe industry as an example. The success rubber soles neoprene-cork soles evolved. Too heavy 


had in sport shoes naturally led to their use on work and safety sponge became the answer 


improved products through the use of rubber materials. said; 


and closed-cell neoprene 
Chips and shavings on machine-shop 
shoes. But here, those same soles failed rapidly. The representative floors were cutting rubber soles to pieces; a neoprene crepe sole 
of the rubber-goods supplier went into the field, talked to the shoe was developed. The end result is that over 50 million neoprene 
manufacturers and the men who wore the shoes. They laid the soles have been put into service, bringing longer wear, greater 
problem right in his lap. Hot surfaces made ordinary rubber soft comfort and safety to industrial work and safety shoes, 

and sticky; oily floors made it swell out of shape; chemicals ruined 


Phe development of neoprene shoe soles is only one example of 
it 


The answer to these problems came from representatives of a 


number of rubber-soling manufacturers— special-purpose neoprene for 
shoe soles that wore like 


the work of your rubber-goods supplier. He’s working every day on 


many other problems—including neoprene gaskets, hose, coatings, 
iron, but felt as soft and comfortable as belts and dozens of other neoprene prod- 
dress shoes ucts directly related to your business. Why 


This first use of neoprene in industrial work shoes led to a series not take your materials problems to him? 
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_ Speed up 
» Production Line 
Labeling 


with Dennison 
PRES-a-ply Labels 


Economical. PRES-a-ply Labels 
can be dispensed automatically by 
Dennison dispensers. They are 
pressure-sensitive. They need no 
moistening devices, no irons, no 
glue pots. They are supplied laid- 
on in sheets or rolls. Labeling is 


faster and cleaner! 


Versatile. Dennison PRES-a-ply 
Labels are used for informative 
and contents labeling, price-mark- 
ing, trade-marking, color coding, 
instruction and diagram labeling, 
inspection marking, routing. They 
serve as nameplates, approval 


seals, caution signs. 


Efficient. They 


plastics, enameled metals, many 


adhere to films, 


other hard-to-label items with 
smooth, clean surfaces. They can 
be furnished either with adhesive 
that peels off easily or one that 


sticks permanently. 


Write for samples and suggestions 
howing how Dennison PRES-a ply 
can make your labeling more efficient 


Demmson 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


Drummondville, Quebec 


Offices in all principal cities 
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New-Car Inventories 


The Nose Count Is Nearly 1-Million 


Dealers held 904,220 new cars on 
Mar. 1, Automotive News reports. 
That's an all-time high and an increase 
of 34,000 over Feb. 1 stocks. The in- 
ventory figures include cars in transit as 
well as cars at dealerships. The March 
inventory was 61% above a year ago. 


New-car registrations were only 432,- 
000 in January, rose to 437,000 in Feb- 
ruary. If March sales come close to the 
637,000 of March, 1955, inventories 
will be reduced for the first time in 
months, as March production is ex- 
pected to total just under 600,000. 


italia 4lelelollate ls 


Rolling Faster Than Ever 


Intercity truckers came out of a slight 
decline to roll up a new freight-carrying 
record last year. The tonnage of the 


freight they carried jumped 15% above 
1954, and 11% above the previous rec- 
ord set in 1953. The American Truck- 
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“Copy Cats’ Make 
Costly Errors 


THAT BRUNING 
COPYFLEX ELIMINATES 


Mechanical copying with Copyflex 
eliminates transcription errors, slashes 
clerical time and cost. 


Make no mistake about it! Paperwork has forced 
many of your clerical employees to become “copy 





cats’’— and your company is wasting hundreds to 
thousands of dollars each month because of it. 
Again and again, they copy original information 
from one departmental form to another by hand. 
Their manual copying is slow, costly. and prone 
to errors that hamper vital operations. 

Modern Copyflex does the work of “copy cats’’ 
—faster, at far less cost, and without errors. 
Basic information is written only once — depart. 





mental copies are mechanically reproduced from 
the original action paper. Letter -size copies are 
produced at less than a penny each for materials. 
Copyflex one-writing systems speed and simplify 
purchasing, production, shipping, invoicing, ac- 
counting, and a host of other operations. They 
free personnel for other important work, give you 
tighter control of operations, save thousands of 
dollars. 

Copyflex machines are quiet, clean, odorless. 
They require only an electrical connection, can 
be operated by anyone. Mail coupon today. 





Find How Copyfiex Can Simplify and Speed 
the Following Paperwork: 

Purchase Requisitions Accounting Reports 

Receiving Reports Payroll Records 

Bills of Material Invoices 

Desk top Mode! 100 Copyflex copies orig- Consolidated Reports Tax Returns 

inals 11 inches wide by any length. Makes 5 50 Production Orders Soles Analyses 

up to 300 copies of different letter -size Shipping Notices Inventory Records 

originals per hour . 


Pee ee ae eae ae ae ae ae ae ee ee a a ee ee a ey 
\ Charles Bruning Company, inc., Dept. 32-EE 
BRUNING | 4700 Montrose Ave., Chicage 41, iMlinols | 
| Please send me information on the Copyflex process | 
and Model 100 machine. | 
Copies anything typed, written, | Tiel 
printed, or drawn on ordinary | Name itle | 
translucent paper — in seconds. | | 
| | 
\ | 

















Company 
Address 





Specialists in Copying since 1897 


= City County_ _ State 
CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC, 4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois | 


In Canada: Charles Sruning Company (Canada) Lid., 105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont. ee ee me 








Write on your letterhead for free samples... 


F.0.S. INDUSTRIAL TAPE DIVISION 
THE SEAMLESS RUGSGER COMPANY, NEW HAVEN 3, CONNECTICUT 
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ing Associ this after 
tudying the past two years’ operations 
of 1,762 Class 1 intercity common and 
contract trucking compani 

Thes 265-million 
tons of freight in 1955; 230-million tons 
in 1954. In the fourth quarter last year 
they handled about million tons, 
ompared with 61-million tons in the 
ime period of 1954 


ition repé ted 


truckers moved 


In the intercity trucking business, as 
in many others, pl nty of impe tus camc 
from last year’s higher auto production. 
Auto transporters made the highest 
year-to-year gain in business—a jump of 
43.5%. Carriers of refrigerated liquids 
made the next biggest gain, with an in- 
crease of 16.5% over 1954. And heavy 
machinery haulers were third, with a 
15.6% gain over 1954 


Commercial Paper Outstanding 


End of month 


Robbing Peter to Pay Paul 


Commercial and fnance company pa 
per outstanding in the U.S, at the 
of February soared to a new peak, mo tly 
due to 
panics to finance consumer purchase 
Volume for the month was a litth 
$2.6-billion—up 11% from Janu 


end 


borrowing by sales finance com 


over, 


ary, and up 20% from February, 1955. 
It is nearly 9% above the previous peak 
of $2.4-billion set in July, 1955, 

Sales finance company paper made up 
about 80% of the total outstanding. 
Some of the proceeds were used to re- 
pay bank loans. 
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How an industry’s 


imagination 
captured the hearts 


of women 


Look to J&L... for the steels 


that work for modern industry 








No industry is closer to the hearts of American women than the 
home appliance industry. And no industry has shown more creative 
imagination in supplying to women the time-saving and work 
saving conveniences that make for better, more leisurely living 

Women love color. Now they have it in ranges and refrigerator 
that once were always white. They love new convenience. They 
get it in the new “‘built-in’’ ovens and washer-dryer combinations 
They love lasting beauty. It’s theirs, in durable steel cabinets 
fashioned to the shapes and styles of the moment 

In the making of these modern marvels of convenience, the 
appliance industry depends in iarge measure on high-quality 
sheet and strip steel. J&L is one of the major suppliers of these 
steel products, and has been serving this great industry since the 
earliest days of appliance manufacture. 


Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION PITTSBURGH 


Hot and Cold Rolled Sheet and Strip * Tin Plate * Tubular Products 
Plates, Structurals, Hot Rolled Bars * Hot Extruded and Cold Drawn 


STEEL Bors * Wire and Wire Products * Alloy Products * Electricweld 
Tubing * Wire Rope Steel Containers * Coal Chemicals 
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versatile friend in Eastman’'s Polyethylene 


It's easy to see why housewives buy so many housewares made 
of Tenite Polyethylene. 

This Eastman plastic has properties made to order for house- 
hold duty. 

Tenite Polyethylene is colorful, strong and tough. It is light in 
weight, flexible and practically unbreakable. It does not chip or 
dent even when struck or dropped. Resilient, it resists permanent 
deformation and affords airtight seals for containers and clo- 
sures, providing an effective barrier to moisture and odors. 

Tasteless and odorless, it is ideal for food containers. Its soft 
surface minimizes kitchen clatter and also prevents marring of 
delicate surfaces. 

Properties like these help Tenite Polyethylene aid housewives 
in many other ways. Polyethylene film, containers and paper 
coatings for packaging use are now familiar to everyone. And, 
unseen to the housewife are numerous Polyethylene compo- 
nents such as dishwasher pumps, tubing, wire insulation and 
television tube shields that add life to household equipment. 

Tenite Polyethylene has found diverse jobs in many fields. 
Could this versatile plastic give a selling lift, better performance 
or longer life to some product you make or use? For help in 
evaluating the many desirable properties of Tenite Polyethylene, 
write EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 
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an Eastman plastic 





‘UPSTATE 


HERE’S a beckoning new 

frontier for industry in the 
“North Country”... that beau- 
tiful part of Upstate New York 
that lies near the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

The “North Country” offers 
you plenty of home-owning 
labor ... transportation by rail 
and water...a fine place to live 
and work. Here is a superb 
vacationland —-closely sur- 
rounded by North America’s 
richest markets—including 
Canada, our greatest export 
market, right across the St. 
Lawrence River. 

You can be sure of all the 
electrical power you need in 
Upstate New York, at a cost 
lower than the national av- 
erage. It’s supplied by Niagara 
Mohawk, which serves over 
one million Upstate homes, 
farms and industries. For more 
facts about your opportunities 
here, drop a line to Earle J. 
Machold, President, Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corporation, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


At left is an artist's conception of the St 
Lawrence seaway soon to become a great 
artery of world trade as it flows along a 
new industrial frontier, the '"North Country” 
of New York State 


powered by 
NIAGARA 
MOHAWK 


NIAGARA | MOHAWK 
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1 SCENE: AEC reactor at Arco, Idaho, 
* was used to stage a test “accident.” 


2 FLASH followed power boost above 


10-miliion kw., removal of control rod. 


3 EXPLOSION hurled parts of control 
* housing and fuel plates 80 ft. in air. 
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Atoms Biggest Worry 
—Gettingltselflnsured 


Toughest long-range problems facing 
the budding atomic power industry 
are technological—better equipment, 
cheaper fucls, and a host of related 
puzzlers. But the industry is losing 
a lot more sleep these nights over a 
more mundane matter—insurance 

A glance at the pictures will give 
you an idea what's on its mind. 

Ihe “accident” that’s pietured was 
a deliberate, planned accident. It was 
staged by Atomic Energy Commission 
scientists in July, 1954, at the Argonne 
National Laboratory's Borax I reactor 
facility at Arco, Idaho. The small r 
actor, as expected, blew itself to pieces 
Even so, radiation contamination ex 
tended only over a small area. 
¢ Chance in a Billion—What wornes 
atomic plant builders and their sup 
pliers, F sear is not an accident of 
that sort, with limited effects confined 
to a small area. What they ar 
cerned about is the off 
tremely remote, but still conccivabk 
that an accident at an plant 
might scatter deadly radioactive ma 
terials over a wide area. 

Such an accident has not 
since the first atomic reactor was built 
in 1942. And, as one veteran atom 
plant builder puts it, the chances arc 
“probably less than one in a billion.” 
Still, the industry worries 
the remote possibility. 
¢ How Much?—That’s why builders of 
atomic power stations want insurance 


con 
chance—ex 


atomic 


occurred 


over even 


ally fueled 


coverage far exceeding any previous 
peacetime demand from industry—up 
to $100-million to $200-million in lia 
bility insurance for a single plant. By 
pooling their resources, the insurance 
companies will probably offer such 
coverage totaling about $65-million for 
a plant. 

That's more msurance than you can 
buy for any other kind of production 
facility. Insurance on large, convention 
generating plants 
seldom runs over $15-million, 

But atomic planners are holding out 
for $100-million-plus coverage. They 
say they can’t go much farther with 
their projects until they get this at 
prices they can afford, 

The upshot probably will be some 
form of government insurance to take 
up the slack. The Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy already 
is considering legislation along thes« 
lines. ‘The AEC’s blessing is expected 
¢ Limited Effects—Ilhe reactor, the 
furnace of an atomic power plant, con 
tains highly radioactive materials, If 
the reactor vessel ruptures, these ma 
terials can spill out in gaseous and 
liquid form. The big danger 
remote it may be—is that they will get 
into the atmosphere, blow away, and 
fall to earth at a distance, producing 
a fall-out like that of a nuclear bomb 
That's the “one chance in a billion’ 
that concerns the industry. 

lo date, reactor incidents have pro- 


clectric 


hows vel 


4 DEBRIS included parts of reactor tank and core. Most fuel element fragments fell 


within 200 ft. 


Dangerous fallout was confined within a few hundred feet. 
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Barber-Greene Ditchers have traditionally set the pace in cutting virtually any- 
thing — especially costs. Here is the newest and smallest of the Barber-Greene 
Ditcher line which ranges from 6 feet 3 inches deep and 24 inches wide. 


| 


Little ditcher provides 
big savings on small jobs 


With this compact, ruggedly built 
ditcher, hand digging is no longer 
economical—even on smallest jobs. 
Built to “take it,” this small ditcher 
provides low-cost trenching for gas, 
water, electric and telephone services 
for every kind of underground 
wiring—including cables for power, 
telephone, traffic and railroad signals. 
It digs narrow trenches for fast, efh- 
cient installation of lawn sprinkler 


Barber-Greene 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


systems . . . for street and airport 
lighting lines. 

Easily towed by truck or car, this 
versatile ditcher is ideal for the small 
contractor. And larger users find it 
an excellent supplementary machine, 
They use this new Barber-Greene for 
many jobs that normally tie up 
heavier, more expensive, less port- 
able equipment. For information 
without obligation, write ... 


o 
GC 


56-18A-D 


CONVEYVORSG...LOADERS...DITCHERS...ASPHALT PAVING EQUIPMENT 
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duced much more limited effects. 
Radiation damage has been confined to 
a small area, chiefly in the buildings 
housing the damaged reactors. 

In the most recent incident—also at 
an AEC facility at Arco, Idaho—only 
the reactor itself appears to have been 
destroyed. The AEC so far has made 
no announcement about the incident, 
but is said to be considering one. What 
apparently happened was that some onc 
“pushed the wrong button” and a re 
actor core melted down quickly. Unlike 
Borax I (pictures, page 119), which was 
earmarked for destruction, the reactor 
involved in the recent incident was a 
permanent experimental plant. 

Reactors are so designed that the 
cannot cause a true nuclear explosion 
like that of an atom bomb. They ar 
also equipped with numerous automa 
tic and manual controls to shut them 
down if the number and speed of 
fission reactions exceed the safety level 

But faulty operation of the controls 
as occurred at Canada’s Chalk River 
plant (BW oo tain bet can lead to 
excessive reactivity or heat and produce 
leaks in the reactor vessel. Excessiv« 
reactivity can cause the fuel to vaporize 
or melt. In some cases, this can result 
in a chemical explosion—as in the Borax 
I “accident.” The experience in thi 
test suggests that such an explosion 
would involve only a relatively small 
area. 
¢ City Problems—But the Arco facili 
ties, far from any population centers, 
are a far cry from the sites selected for 
a number of atomic power plants. 
These are planned for the vicinity of 
New York City, Chicago, Detroit, and 
other centers of population, though 
none is contemplated yet for a mid- 
city location. 

Only an incredible chain of circum 
stances—faulty reactor operation, an 
extremely violent chemical explosion, 
and highly unusual weather conditions, 
among other things—could make such 
plants a risk to nearby centers. But 
neither the utilities nor their suppliers, 
who could conceivably be charged with 
equipment failures, want to go ahead 
without insurance protection against 
its long-shot risk. A utility executive 
explains it this way. 

“We certainly don’t believe such an 
accident will ever happen,” he says. 
“But if it did, the liability claims could 
put us out of business overnight. You 
just can’t ask your directors and stock- 
holders to take such a chance, however 
remote, without ample insurance.” 
¢ $100-Million Question—Industry de- 
mands for liability coverage ranging 
from $100-million to $200-million are 
just stabs in the dark. Actual damage 
from a reactor accident almost feerens. 
would run far less. But there is no 
definite proof of this. 

Reactor accidents have been so few 
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Architect: David S. Castle. 

General Contractor: BMFP Construction Co, 
Mechanical Contractor: Beals Plumbing and Heating. 
Consulting Engineer: Leonard E. Kanto. 
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>. K. Whiteside, President, Great Plains Life Insurance Co., Lubbock, Texas 


With 155,453 sq. ft. of floor space, 
Grea: Plains Life Building offers the 
ultimate in air conditioned comfort for 
a variety of tenants — including dentists 
(above, one of several), doctors, oil 
exploration offices, a bank, a radio 
station (below), and a restaurant, 


In Texas, even a day’s temperature 
change can be BIG! 


Requiring heating in the morning and cooling by midafternoon, 


Great Plains Life Building depends on American Blower equipment 








Ld | 


In addition to equipment 
for complete central sys 
tems — American Blower 
offers packaged air condi- 
tioners for offices, stores, 
industrial plants, and 
similar applications. 


ey 
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Heating and cooling on the same day? 
That’s what American Blower air 
conditioning equipment provides in 
the new 20-story Great Plains Life 
Insurance Building, Lubbock, Texas. 
For, on some days, outdoor tempera- 
tures jump from 25° F. in the morn- 
ing to 82° F. by midafternoon! 
Using American Blower multi-zone 
units, each floor is divided into four 
air conditioning zones . . . which can 
be controlled separately to allow in- 
dividual comfort levels for tenants 


And despite occasional sand storms 

lasting from one to three days, with 
winds up to 70 mph —the indoor 
atmosphere always remains fresh and 
clean, for it is filtered, conditioned, 
and distributed at over 220,000 cu. 
ft. per min 

Why not investigate American 
Blower equipment, if air condition- 
ing is in your plans? A call to our 
branch office near you will bring 
helpful information, and the assistance 
of American Blower engineers. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of pas 


AMERICAN KS 


S BLOWER 


Air conditioning wien ri every business 





FREE! 


--FREE! Mail Coupon Now!-- 
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"How to be 
sure your safe 


is a safe place 


FOR YOUR RECORDS” 


NEW 24-PAGE MOSLER 
BOOKLET TELLS YOU 


what makes some safes dangerous 


how much protection to expect from 
a fireproof building 


what records should get priority in 
a small safe 


what's needed to collect fully on 
fire insurance 


what special precautions to take 
with cash 


what to look for in buying a new safe 


and answers to dozens of other vital 
questions. 


“Mosler Safe “7 


Dept. 8W.29, 320 Filth Avenue. New York 1, WY. 
Please send me FREE booklet described above. 
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that there is comparatively little data 
on their causes and effects. Part of 
this gap will be filled by AEC experi- 
ments at Arco in which several types 
of reactors will get exacting safety tests. 

Public opinion is a major considera- 
tion of both atomic plant builders and 
the insurance industry. A majority of 
people in these circles feel the public 
will want virtually unlimited insurance 
on atomic power plants, at least for the 
next decade or so. 

“The trouble with atomic energy is 
that its first product was a bomb,” 
explains one scientist. “If the first elec- 
trical device had been an electric chair, 
the utility industry almost certainly 
would have had similar insurance prob- 
lems. People know that radiation is 
dangerous and that reactors contain 
radiation sources. It will take time to 
convince them that reactors are no more 
deadly than other types of industrial 
equipment.” 
¢ Insurance Pools—The first privately 
owned atomic power plant, in the New 
York City area, is not scheduled for 
completion until 1959. Another com- 
mercial plant, near Pittsburgh, will be 
finished next year, but the AEC will 
own the reactor portion and assume 
responsibility for its operation. 

So the insurance industry was under 
no pressure to delve into potential 
coverage of such plants until a little 
over a year ago. At that point AEC 
asked a committee of 11 executives of 
fire and casualty companies to make 
a study. The insurers on been work 
ing hard at the problem ever since 

From the start, insurance people 
figured they would have to form pools 
for atomic plant coverage. Protection 
igainst plant damage alone had to be 
greater than required by other indus 
tries, because investments in proposed 
itomic power stations may range from 
$10-million to $100-million. 

I'wo insurance syndicates now are 
forming, one among stock companies 
ind one of mutuals. The stock com 
panies’ nuclear energy insurance syndi 
cate’ hopes to offer property insurance 
up to $50-million. A similar goal for 
third-party liability (insurance for in 
jury or damage to others) has been set 
for another syndicate being formed by 
stock companies. The mutual com- 
panies plan to offer up to $15-million in 
atomic plant insurance 

The imsurance companies, however, 
have no plans to write any additional 
insurance for reactor component mak 
ers, who might well be included in 
claims arising from plant accidents. 
Ihis does not sit too well with com 
ponent makers, who have been in the 
front ranks of those demanding some 
form of government excess insurance. 
¢ High Rates?—Insurers are not talk- 
ing yet about the kind of rates they 
will ask for atomic coverage. Utilities 


and equipment makers expect rates to 
be higher than for conventional indus- 
trial insurance. They're probably right. 
Big question is how much higher. 
henipesent makers say that several 
utilities just beginning to plan atomic 
plants are waiting to learn insurance 
costs. If these are too high, the utili 
ties are likely to decide in favor of 
conventionally fueled plants. 
# Government Help—Even among in 
surers thé possibility of government 
excess insurance for third-party liability 
has been long considered (BW—May 
14°55,p134). But almost to a man, 
the insurers want to avoid government 
insurance if possible, limit it if not. 

Until recently they were supported 
by Consolidated Fdison Co. of New 
York, which is building a reactor plant, 
and Westinghouse Electric Corp., an 
equipment supplier. Con Ed and West 
inghouse argued that insurance com 
panies should be given time to develop 
their best possible offer for atomic cov 
erage. Now these firms agree with 
others in the atomic field, notably Gen- 
eral Electric, which have insisted from 
the start that government help would 
be required. 

With insurance company coverage 
shaping up as considerably less than 
atomic power people want, even some 
insurers now concede that government 
assistance is needed 
« New Law, New Problem—The 
Atomic Energy Commission heretofore 
has indemnified its contractors for lia- 
bility arising from use of fissionable 
materials. That took care of the situa- 
tion until 1954, when a new Atomic 
Energy Act was passed by Congress 
to permit private ownership and opera 
tion of atomic plants. The new law 
stated that AEC would assume no re- 
sponsibility for private plants—this de- 
spite the fact that fissionable fuels can 
be obtained by industry only from the 
commission 

Ever since the law was changed, 
AEC has been urging industry to par- 
ticipate in atomic power development. 
¢ Change of View—But neither the 
commission nor Congress looked favor- 
ably on government insurance for 
atomic plants until recently. In fact, 
just last January a civilian study group 
set up by the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy reported that 
private industry svabalty could handle 
atomic insurance requirements (BW 
Feb.4'56,p31). 

This report set off a storm of protest 
among equipment makers and utilities. 
The protests had effect. The Joint 
Committee now is considering legisla- 
tion that would limit the liability of 
plant owners and their equipment sup- 
pliers, as well as a measure to provide 
government insurance over and above 
the amount of private coverage avail- 
able. Eno 
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difficult physical conditions, but... 


India’s largest refinery 
was completed 


The 40,000 B/D refinery of 
Burmah-Shell Refineries Ltd. 
near Bombay, India is the 
country’s largest. It is capable 
of supplying an estimated half 
of India’s current require- 
ments for finished petroleum. 
Although built in the face of 
difficult physical conditions, 
close cooperation with the 
owner in planning and engi- 
neering, and exceptional co- 
ordination of construction 
allowed Lummus to finish 
almost a year ahead of the original schedule. 

A smoothly running refinery now, consisting 
primarily of crude distillation, fluid catalytic 
cracking, gas recovery, treating and blending 
units, offsite facilities and utilities, at the start 
it was only 450 acres of incredibly difficult ter- 
rain, without roads, railway or harbor. 

Battling two of Bombay's worse monsoons, 
Lummus employed as many as 14,000 Indians 
at peak periods. Terrain was filled and drained. 
Roads, rail lines, harbor facilities, and the com- 
plete refinery were constructed. The job was 
kept moving ahead of the timetable — and fin- 
ished 21 months from the start of construction. 


a year ahead 
of 
schedule 


A project of this magnitude requires a world- 
wide organization of experienced engineers and 
construction men able to cope with any problem. 
Lummus is such an organization and can design 
and build your next plant whatever the size, 
type or location. 


The Lummus Company, 385 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. Engineering and Sales 
Offices: New York, Houston, Montreal, London, 
Paris, The Hague, Bombay. Sales Offices: Chi- 
cago, Caracas. Heat Exchanger Plant: Hones- 
dale, Pennsylvania. Fabricated Piping Plant: 
East Chicago, Indiana. 


LUMMUS 


DESIGNING ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR THE PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 





Right arm 


to woodworking thousands 


It's the arm of an AMF De Walt® Home Power Shop— 
the original overhead radial arm saw that automati- 
cally duplicates the arm movement of expert carpen- 
ters that’s made experts of do-it-yourself fans by the 
thousands! 

AMF De Walt owners have been building their own 
lawn furniture, erecting car ports, making indoor fur- 
niture and cabinets...doing expert carpentry quickly 
and easily. And they save money and have fun doing it! 

This finest and safest of all home power shops is 
designed on the same principle as the famous De Walt 
throughout industry for 


industrial models, proved 


nearly 35 years, by 250,000 users. The De Walt arm 
raises, lowers, swings right or left for miters. Motor 
and saw ride on arm, swivel for rip, tilt for any bevel 
... with calibrated scales for all adjustments. Powerful 
direct-drive motor accommodates any circular tool... 
makes De Walt 12 professional power tools in 1! 

See for yourself why do-it-yourself fans and indus- 
trial leaders agree, De Walt is unmatched for safety, 
versatility, simplicity of operation...for efficient cutting 
at its finest, at home or in the plant. Sizes from 9" to 
20", % to 10 hp... from $239, with Easi-Budget Pay- 
ment Plan. See your dealer or send the coupon below. 


= 


De Walt Inc., Dept. BW-56-3, Lancaster, Pa. Subsidiary of AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


() Please send Free Illustrated Booklet on De Walt Home Power Shop 
[) Please send New pea Book for Industry 
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In Washington 


Two Congressmen Go Gunning 


For Tax Refunds to Business 


Business claims for some $500-million in tax refunds 
will go out the window if two top tax Congressmen get 
approval of legislation they introduced this week. 

Rep. Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark.) and Rep. Daniel A. 
Reed (R-N. Y.)—and the Treasury Dept., too—want to 
reverse a 1954 U. S. Court of Claims decision. The court 
awarded General Motors’ Frigidaire Div. a tax refund 
on its costs for parts and services given to consumers 
under repair or replacement warranties. The court laid 
down the rule that a company paying an excise tax on 
any article sold with a warranty can claim a refund later 
on what it pays out in fulfilling the warranty. 

After the decision, hundreds of similar refund claims 
were quickly filed. The biggest claim of all was another 
one recently filed by GM—asking an $8.5-million refund 
on truck and automobile warranties. Similar “Frigidaire 
case” claims have been made in court by a long roster 
of industrial leaders—including General Electric, West- 
inghouse, American Motors, Philco, Eastman Kodak, 
Borg-Warner, and others. 

The proposed legislation introduced by Mills and 
Reed would provide that any warranty automatically 
included in the selling price of an article is subject to 
the excise tax, if the article itself is taxable—and that 
no tax refund is available for expenses under such a 
warranty. 

An earlier attempt to upset the Frigidaire ruling failed 
in a House Ways & Means subcommittee early this year. 
Mills wants to bring the new proposals before the full 
Ways & Means Committee—where he and Reed exercise 
strong personal influence. 


Supreme Court Takes On 
New Offshore Oil Dispute 


The Supreme Court this week finally consented to 
take on the offshore oil dispute between the federal 
government and the State of Louisiana. The question is 
how far out into the Gulf of Mexico Louisiana has title 
to submerged oil and other natural resources. 

The Submerged Lands Act of 1953, sponsored by the 
Eisenhower Administration, recognized states’ rights 
as far as their “historical” boundaries. The government 
says Louisiana’s historic boundary is three miles out—the 
same as for most other states. Louisiana insists it’s three 
leagues—or 10.5 miles—from its low water line. That's 
the limit the Administration recognizes for Texas. 

Earlier this term, the Justice Dept. asked the court 
for a simple declaration confirming the three-mile coastal 
limit for Louisiana. The court rejected the request, since 
it was based on the court’s 1950 decision that the federal 
government then had paramount rights to all off-shore 
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oil lands. This decision was superseded by the new 
legislation in 1953, 

Another law passed in 1953—the Outer Continental 
Shelf Lands Act—gives the federal government mineral 
rights to submerged resources beyond the state limits, 
and extending to the edge of the continental shelf. 


O’Mahoney, Subbing for Kefauver, 
Prods Antitrust Group to Action 


The Senate antitrust subcommittee, which sputtered 
along under chairmanship of the late Sen, Harley M. 
Kilgore (D-W.Va.), shows new signs of activity under 
Sen, Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D.-Wyo.), who has moved 
in as acting chairman, 

One thing O’Mahoney is understood to have his 
sights fixed on is an early investigation of meat industry 
i. practices. He’s also likely to pull out for another 
ook some legislation that has been resting quietly 
in the pigeonhole during Kilgore’s chairmanship. One 
of these bills would require advance notice to the 
government of intent to merge. Another would put 
bank mergers achieved by asset purchase under the 
same restrictions the Clayton Act applies to all others. 

Actually, O’Mahoney is outranked on the subcom- 
mittee by Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.), now busy 
campaigning for the Democratic Presidential nomina- 
tion. If and when he has the time for it, Kefauver can 
take over the chairmanship—but that’s not likely during 
this session. 

Another antitrust move came this week from Sen. 
Hubert Humphrey (D.-Minn.). He offered a bill pro 
posing punitive measures against corporation officials 
who authorize acts that lead to criminal antitrust 
violations. 

. e + 


House Committee’s Frown Turns 


Negotiated Sale Into Auction 


General Services Administration this week called off 
its plans for a negotiated sale of a government-owned 
foundry at New Castle, Pa., to United Engineering & 
Foundry Co. of Pittsburgh. 

Instead, said GSA, the plant will be sold at competi 
tive auction in Washington on Apr. 20. United Foundry 
had offered $7.5-million for the 15-building plant. 

GSA’s abrupt about-face apparently resulted from a 
challenge by the House Committee on Government 
Operations. 

The House group asked for legal justification for 
the sale, in view of the expiration last June of GSA’s 
statutory authority to make negotiated disposal of 
surplus properties. 

The plant cost $22-million in World War II, includ 
ing $18-million for machinery, records show, A Con 
gressional source said one reason for the House Com 
mittee’s objection was a proposal to exempt 173 of 215 
pieces of “pretty good” machinery from national 
industrial reserve status and give United immediate 
title 
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Matthew H. McCloskey, treasurer of the 
Democratic National Committee. 


J. Clifford Folger, chairman of the GOP 
National Finance Committee. 


® You can give up to $5,000 in any calendar year to 
any candidate, or to a committee for a candidate, or to 
a national committee. 


© There is no federal or state limit on your total con- 
tributions; you can give $5,000 to as many different 
candidates or committees as your checkbook can stand. 


® You can make the contribution in cash, if you prefer, 
but the general practice is to give by personal check. 


© If it can be proved that you tried to influence a vote 
through your contribution, you can be both fined and 
imprisoned. 


© Corporations, labor unions, and national banks can- 
not make political contributions. But their officials and 
members can give as individuals. 


© No political committee can receive or spend more 
than $3-million during a calendar year, and there is a 
limit of $5,000 on transfer of money from one commit- 
tee to another. 


® You don’t have to report your donation, but if it is 
over $100, the committee that received it is required to 
report it. 


Paying for a $75-Million Show 


HE SPOTLIGHT is On campaign con 
Venenen this election year as never 
before This is imevitable after the 
furor created in the U.S. Senate over 
the attempted $2,500 contribution to 
Sen. Francis Case (R-S.D.) during the 
debate on the natural gas bill 

Ihe special committee headed by 
Sen, Walter F. George is about to file 
its report on lobbying activities that 
vere disclosed during debate on the 
natural gas legislation. As soon as this 
report is in, a new select committec 
headed by Sen. John McClellan of 
Arkansas will launch into a broad-scale 
probe ot lobbying 


The activities of labor unions, and 
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corporations, and any 


others who at- to fear. Any substantial cutback in 


tempt to influence legislation improp- 
erly or illegally through campaign con- 
tributions, political activities, or lobby- 
ing will be aired when the McClellan 
committee gets to work. Political efforts 
of oilmen will come up first. 
¢ Sound and Fury—Whether Congress 
enacts any new legislation this year— 
and the prospects are it will not—the 
fury over contributions has the political 
fund raisers worried that it may dry up 
contributions from businessmen who 
don’t want publicity over donations. 
The fund raisers will argue that if 
the contributors will follow a few simple 
ground rules (table), they have nothing 


contributions could be rough on both 
parties, for the 1956 campaigns stand 
to be the most expensive in history. 
Party fund raisers such as Commerce 
Secy. Sinclair Weeks estimated the 
1952 elections cost $40-million to $50 
million. With television playing an even 
bigger part this year, the 1956 election 
could run to $75-million 
¢ Sources—Where will this money 
come from? It isn’t possible to diagram 
all of it, but it is possible to get a 
broad picture of the sources. 

The big starter in the fund drive are 
the $100-a-plate dinner—the Lincoln 
Day dinners of the Republicans, the 
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PRECIPITATOR , a giant mixer 
and “strainer,” uses 

tion, precipitation, and a filter- 
ing action to remove hardness, 
iron and manganese oxide, 
dirt, silt. 


(Advertisement) 


Averaging 5¢ a ton delivered,” city water is a bar- 


WATER: ..;." 


. . but costs may go up as supplies dwindle 


ished” water. (This cla 
water is 
to kill bacteria.) 


©The Permutit Compony 


City Water Needs: Up 50% by 1975 


U. S. municipal water utilities distrib- 
ute more “tonnage” in one day (16% 
billion gal. or 68 million tons) than the 
nation’s steel industry puts out in 6 
months! But .. . demands by small in- 
dustry, business and homes are grow- 
ing sharply with a total rise of 65% 
since 1940, About 40% of leading U. S. 
cities are already in tight supply, limit- 
ing their industrial growth. 

¢ Farsighted planning now will save 
money for all water users . . . and pre- 
vent serious shortages that could im- 
peril health and fire protection. Here 
are 3 ways capacity of existing water 
works can be increased: 1—Use the 
most plentiful water supply—river, lake 


or well—even though it may be lower 
grade. Today’s water conditioning 
equipment can bring it to top stand- 
ards, 2—Convert an existing settling 
basin to a modern Precipitator . . . to 
increase its capacity 2 to 4 times and 
save on construction costs. 3— Replace 
natural zeolites in water softeners with 
a highly efficient ion exchange resin 
such as “Permutit Q” . . . to increase 
output up to 200%. 

© Pioneer and largest firm in the busi- 
ness, The Permutit Company, designs or 
makes all the equipment shown above, 
also softeners, degasifiers, control pan- 
els, ion exchange resins, special valves, 
etc. As a result, Permutit supplies and 


stands back of the complete water treat - 
ment plant... no matter how large or 
small. 

© If your problem is Water . . . for in- 
dustrial, public or home use . . . we'd 
like to discuss it with you. Address: The 
Permutit Company, Dot. BW-32, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


PERMUTIT 


rhymes with “compute it’ 
WATER CONDITIONING for BOILERS, 
PROCESSING, PUBLIC and HOME WATER SUPPLIES 





Wheelabrator’s” 
ultra-filtration 


closes the door on 
atmospheric dust 


Super -clean air for all plant areas 
and operations where atmospheric 
dust is intolerable, is now possible at 
low cost with Wheelabrator Ultra- 
Filtration. This simple, highly effi- 
cient process filters out dust you 
can't even see — at a cost lower than 
conventional devices having efficien- 
cies as much as 30% lower. 


Existing installations in electrical 
control and transformer rooms, sew- 
age disposal plants, substations, etc., 
prevent costly breakdown of pre- 
cision machinery, instruments and 
controls and improve the quality of 
precision-made products, 


Open the door to new savings by 
closing the door on atmospheric 
dust, with Wheelabrator Ultra-Fil- 
tration. Write today for informa- 
tion. Ask for Bulletin No. 557-D. 


WHEELABRATOR 


461 S&S. Byrkit $t., Mishawaka, indiana 
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Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner of the 
Democrats. 

Che Republicans netted $3.5-million 
with their Salute to Eisenhower din- 
ners in February. The Democrats will 
have several dinners during the year, 
but their big one will be in Washington 
on Apr. 21, and they hope to net at 
least $350,000 from it. 

From ther on during the year, both 
parties will go to work on their broad- 
scale fund drives. The Republicans 
have a united drive with national, state, 
and local committees cooperating. Each 
state has a quota to raise and it retains 
its share on sends the rest to the Na- 
tional Committee in Washington. 
¢ Budgets—The GOP National Com- 
mittee budget this year is $7-million, 
with this breakdown: $3-million for the 
National Committee, $2.7-million for 
the Congressional Campaign Commit- 
tee for the Election of GOP Represent- 
atives, and $1.3-million for the Senate 
Campaign Committee to Help Sena- 
torial Candidates. 

Ihe Democrats, who are not so well 
organized in their fund raising, eye the 
united drive enviously and bemoan the 
fact that the Republicans have trained 
their people to give regularly. 
¢ Targets—Both partics go after the 
big contributors first. In some areas it 
1S as simple as a finance committee sit- 
ting down and setting assessments for 
the big contributors. It operates on a 
first-name basis with Bill calling Herb 
and saying: “Herb, old boy, we've got 
you down for $4,000 this year. Try to 
get your check in as soon as you can.” 

Politicians see nothing ethically 
wrong with that type of contribution. 
They see a vast difference between the 
contribution from any one person who 
gives toward the election of candidates 
who reflect his political ideology and 
the offer to contribute to the campaign 
of a candidate providing he votes fa. 
vorably on a certain bill. 

lhe latter is a violation of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act in that it attempts 
to influence legislation and _ subjects 
both donor and recipient to fines and 
imprisonment 

Neither party is too happy with hav 
ing to depend on big contributors. In 
the Midwest, some of the big GOP 
contributors say they, too, are ready to 
spread the campaign load. They point 
out that they contributed substantially 
to Taft and then to Eisenhower in 
1952. This year they would like to let 
the “tweedy set and do-gooders take the 
rubber bands off their checkbooks.”’ 

The Democrats talk so much about 
Republicans having the big business 
money sewed up that the impression is 
created that most Democratic contribu 
tions come in in the form of $5 and 
$10 sweat-stained donations. Actually, 
both parties get to the well-heeled busi- 
nessman. While undoubtedly the Re 


publicans have the edge, the Democrats 
get a sizable chunk. 

¢ Drives—Most Democratic money 
now is going into the Presidential pri- 
maries and the National Committce 
won't see much of it until after the 
convention. Right now, Stevenson and 
Kefauver are getting most of the money 
available. None of it comes from ofh- 
cial party organizations, since neither 
has official sponsorship at this point 
and they must do their own financing. 
Both have their own fund-raising opera- 
tions. 

Stevenson's well organized drive 
doesn’t depend on big contributors 
alone. All who gave over $100 in 1952 
are contracted personally by people who 
know them. That is so that someone 
who is good for 50 tickets to a $100 
plater doesn’t get off with buying only 
two tickets. In checking on 1952 con- 
tributors, the Citizens for Stevenson 
operation in New York ran across con- 
tributions of $1,000 from chauffeurs 
and maids 
¢ Potential—Stevenson’s _ fund-raising 
plan to make a big pitch for small 
contributions. This stems from a Gallup 
poll survey indicating that 15-million 
people would be willing to contribute 
up to $5, if asked. To get at this 
money, Stevenson’s finance committec 
is launching a campaign on Apr. 7 in 
the form of coupon books full of $1 
and $5 coupons. The booklets are called 
“Steve's” and are spelled “STV.” The 
ome already has had a test run in New 
‘York with better than $3,500 raised 
from door-to-door solicitations. 

The Democratic National Commit- 
tee has launched a TV fund raiser of 
its own. It has a pilot, 20-second spot 
program running in Dayton and in Des 

foines. It runs something like this 
“The Republicans have $5-million as 
a result of their Salute to Eisenhower 
dinners. The Democrats have only 
$75,000. If you believe in the Demo 
cratic way, please send in contributions 
of $1 and $2.” 

Contact with fund raisers is more 
apt to be at the local level, and may 
take the form of a letter sent out by a 
Democratic Congressional candidate in 
Montgomery County, Md. It runs 
something like this: “You know that 
candidate X is running for the nomina 
tion and I know you will vote for him 
in the primary on May But it is 
not quite that simple It takes 
money to elect even a good man .. . 
We would like to hear from you 

. . Please give as much as you can.” 
The letter is signed by the finance 
chairman of the candidate’s committee. 
¢ Limits—What are the state laws af- 
fecting contributions? There are no 
limits on individual contributions, but 
all save 13 states put a limit on what 
candidates can spend cither in primaries 
or in general elections. It ranges from 
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More than 80,000 offset paper 
masters prepared last year! 


Fast and efficient communications between departments 
play a lead role at United Fuel Gas Co. and its Columbia 
Gas System affiliates with headquarters in Charleston, 
W. Va. When companies grow as rapidly as these have 
in recent years to meet the enormous demand for natural 
gas, the circulation of important documents demands 
increasing priority. 

lo meet ihe accelerated requirements ol papel dupli 


cation work, United installed XeroX® 


ment three years ago. Today, says a Company official, 


copying Pee 


it were not for versatile xerography, the utility would have 


1 


to enlarge its | 1-person stenographic pool by at least an 


other dozen—-just to keep pace with present requirements 

While this saving alone amounts to an estimated $30 
OOO a vear, United is even more impre sed at the peed 
with which vital paperwork can be produced Nearly 20 


lepartments rely on xcrography for fast, accurate, de- 


THE HALOID 


cuts duplicating costs 


70,000 a year at 
UNITED FUEL Gas Co. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


pendable copying of any kind. In one year the service 
section prepares more than 80,000 offset paper masters 
by xe rography at an indicated saving of at least another 
$40,000—-and two-thirds of the original documents have 
to be enlarged or reduced, a simple task by xe rography 
New developments make xerography the one, all-pur 
pose, fast, economical process for copying anything typed, 
written, printed, or drawn, Now you can copy onto offset 
paper masters, pre-sensitized, positive-working metal mas 
ters, spirit (or other fluid-type) masters, or translucent 
masters by this photo-exact, dry, electrostatic process 
Versatile xerography provides the solution to your 
copying needs. Original copy may be enlarged, reduced, 
or copied Same size Maste rs may be made from opaque 
originals or from copy on both sides of a sheet, Let us 
show you with facts and figures how xerography can cut 


your duplicating costs for all types of paperwork, 


WRITE for ‘proof of performance” folders show- 
ing how xerography is saving time and thousands of 


dollars for companies of all kinds, large and small. 


COMPAN Y 


56-101X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. * Branch Offices in Principal U. $. Cities and Toronto 


XEROGRAPH' 


(ZE-ROG-RA-FEE) 


Cepies onto 
paper masters and 
metal plates fer mediates for 
OFFSET DIAZO 
Duplicating Printing 


Copies onte 
transiucent inter. 


Copies onte 
masters for 
SPIRIT 
(and other fluid-type) 
duplicating 


w 


uP TO Copies 
SIGHT HALFTONE 
including a paper master or 
transivcent intermediate can subjects onte paper 
, be made from one xere masters for offset 
duplicating 
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$3,500 in Arizona to $60,000 in Okla- 
homa. Eight states—Washington, Utah, 
Texas, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Nebraska, California— 


have no ceiling on spending but re- 


a “| always thought we ’ = financial reporting from candi- 


4 ates. Five states—Delaware, Illinois, 


' couldn't afford to ‘ Louisiana, Nevada, Rhode Island—have 
\ / 


no limit and require no reporting. 
. air condition. But now...” ys Although there is a $5,000 limit on 
what a person can give to one candi- 
date or to a single committee, the well 
heeled donor has little trouble getting 
around it. He can always give in his 
wife’s or child’s name 
¢ Side Doors—The Corrupt Practices 
Act bans gifts by corporations and labor 
unions. However, there are ways to get 
around these federal prohibitions. ‘Top 
management people can sometimes get 
special bonus arrangements or unques 
tioned expense accounts that enable 
them to make substantial donations 

Sometimes large companies that lean 
toward a political party will lend a 
man to the party for the campaign or 
may assign him to raise funds. 

At recent Congressional hearings, 
Allen W. Merrill, personal assistant to 
Henry Ford II, acknowledged that h« 
spearheaded the drive for Eisenhower 
funds among Ford dealers in 1952. 

General Motors Vice-Pres. William 
F. Hufstader told the same committe: 
that he called six GM dealers in Wavync 
County, Mich.—representing the six 
GM _ lines—and asked them to solicit 
funds from Wayne County leaders for 
the Republicans. He reported one 
dealer refused and added that the dealer 
is “still with us.” 

In Pittsburgh, the Mellon interests 
are reportedly represented by Arthur 
Van Buskirk, one of the top officials 
at T. Mellon & Sons (a sort of family 
holding company). Van Buskirk has 
the assignment of handling the family’s 
political contributions 

A multi-plant industrial company in 
Pittsburgh keeps in touch with the 
recognized GOP committees in_ its 
plant towns, gets cards for registered 
Republicans who are in its employ and 
solicits them. It concentrates on na- 
tional elections—Congress and the Presi- 


The new Carrier Weathermaker is dential campaigns. It does not solicit 


Democrats or Independents. 

designed for lower-cost installation ¢ Labor's Plan—The unions, too, have 
found a way to get around the ban 
on use of union dues for political use 
Change your mind about the cost of air conditioning your office, They spend their money to “educate” 
your store, your restaurant! This new Weathermaker* installs faster the public—through TV and radio pro 
than any other air conditioner. That's because much of the work gram and newspaper ads. As a general 


le, little union money finds its wey 
has already been d t i — an a 
Y one at the factory. New Carrier developments directly into party coffers. The unions 


like built-in electrical wiring and on-the-job versatility save time, prefer to keep their fingers on the ex- 
labor and material. You save money. Hot weather is on the way. penditure of funds. Even the AFL- 
It's time to call Carrier. Look up the Carrier dealer listed in the CIO Committee on Political Education 


Classified Telephone Directory. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. prefers to spend its funds for getting 
out its members to vote rather than 
turn it over to the local party organiza 
tion. END 


‘ 


*Reg U.S. Pat. OF 
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Based on BAKELITE Vi 


TRADE-MARK 


nyl Acetate Latex WC-130... 


“Three-dimensional paint 


hides cracks, dents, and nail holes with colorful 


texture finish that washes easily, lasts for years” 


Dramex Here’s a remarkable fin- 
ish that “resurfaces and 
redecorates” in one quic k 
—— coat... straight from the 
can, Called “Dramex” Ready Mixed 
Paint, it’s made by The Reardon 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., based on 
Bakevite Polyvinyl Acetate Resin 
Latex WC-130. 

The superior qualities of this latex 
are in large part responsible for the 
excellent performance of this interior 
paint. As the manufacturer credits it, 
“this liquid paint-and-plaster combi- 
nation dries fast, forming a hard re- 
silient surface that resists scrapes and 
bumps. It fills and hides cracks in 
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Unique design effects are achieved with this Reardon Company prod- 
uct by texturing the surface as it dries with such everyday implements 
as a whisk broom, sponge or roller. 


plaster . . . the dents and seams of 
wallboard construction. There are 12 
modern colors, and it is virtually 
odorless.” 
Sn Se 

Baketire WC-130 is only one of 
many Bake.ire Brand Resins for coat- 
ings. For building interiors and exte- 
riors, for equipment and machinery, 
for appliances and other products — 
for resistance to acids, alkalies, alco- 
hol, oils, grease, corrosive atmosphere 
and weather extremes—coatings based 
on BAKELITE Resins do a superior job. 
For our free booklet, “Bake rre Resin 
Coatings for Industry,” write today to 
Dept. OB-14. 


BAKELITE Vinyl, Polyethylene, 
Phenolic, and Epoxy Resins and 
Styrene and Vinyl Acetate Resin 
Latexes for coatings on paper, foil, 
film, metal, wood or masonry. 


BAKELITE 


RESINS for COATINGS 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation ({@ 30 East 42nd Street, New York.17, N. Y. 
The term Baxexire and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 
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IBM’S EXPANSION in Britain has taken the company from a modest home (left) in Scotland to a big modern plant (right). 


U.S. Companies in Britain Set a 


isteN to a discussion on the im 
portance of U.S. private invest 


ment abroad and the chances are it will 
focus on the underdeveloped countries 
is though these countries were the 
where U. S. capital could 
contribution to economic 


only ones 

make a 

growth 
But 


{ mony 


take a close look at the British 
today and you will find that 
American investment can work 
miracles in an old industrial country, 
ind turn a handsome profit to boot. 
This British dramatic as 
ilmost any in the history of U. § 


operations abroad 


privat 


story iS as 


busines 


l. The U.S. Wallop 


I'he story starts before World War 
Il. Many U.S. companies set up 
branch plants in Britain in the 1930s 
to take advantage of the opportunity 
to develop newer industries there and 
to export from behind the Imperial 
Preference screen that had _ been 
established in 1932 

it's especially since 1945 that Ameri- 
can industry really has put some of its 
own wallop into the British economy 
It was not drawn into the shaky post 
war British economy by any philanthro 
pic motives; aim was to get behind the 
curtain of ‘dollar shortage” restrictions 
so as to (1) sell in the British market, 
ind (2) supply from the British base 
many other markets where U.S., but 
not British goods, have been restricted 
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Che charts on the opposite page tell 
part of the story—how U. S. investment 
in British industry has climbed, how 
output and exports of U. S. companies 
(defined as U.S. branches plus United 
Kingdom companies with 25% or mor 
U. S. equity) have shot up. But there 
is far more to the story than that 
¢ Summing Up—To get it all—the 
figures for the charts, other basic 
statistical material, and an appraisal of 
the impact on British industry as a 
whole—BUSINESS WEEK drew on the re 
search of Prof. John H. Dunning, an 
economist at the University of South 
hampton (England), who will 
publish a book, American Investment 
in British Manufacturing Industry 
Dunning spent two-and-a-half years on 
this study, sponsored by the British 
Board of Trade and partly financed out 
of counterpart funds provided by the 
U. S. under the Mutual Security Act 
of 1948 
¢ Company Tally—There are some 800 
U.S. companies operating in Britain 
today—in dozens of lines of business 
from autos and oil refining to cosmetics 
and chewing gum. Since 1945, they 
have invested roughly $1-billion, the 
bulk of it by plowing back profits made 
in Britain. After allowing for some 
repatriation of capital, this postwar in- 
vestment has brought their net invest 
ment close to $1.4-billion, or to about 
7% of all U.S. direct investments 
overseas 


In British 


soon 


manufacturing industry 


(including oil refining) there are 250 
to 275 U. S. companies. They account 
for 75% of the total investment which, 
in turn, is highly concentrated (box, 
opposite page). On an average, an 
American factory employs 850 workers, 
seven times the average number in a 
British establishment. The only really 
big investment outside manufacturing 
is Woolworth, which—next to Esso—is 
the biggest single U.S. holding in 
Britain 

¢ Profitable—l'or most, if not all, U. S. 
companies doing business in Britain is 
1 profitable proposition. It returns an 
average 164% on capital invested, 
though not all profits are remitted back 
to the U.S. In 1954, the total remitted 
$109-million ($80-million from 
manufacturing and petroleum) and the 
total plowed back in Britain was 
slightly more than this figure. A good 
guess for 1955 remittances would be 


$120-million 


Was 


ll. Off the Beaten Track 


It is interesting to note that there 
is little or no U.S. capital in the 
traditional fields of British industry— 
cotton and woolen textiles, iron and 
steel, shipbuilding, and coal. The same 
goes for the “brand new’ industries 
such as atomic power, aircraft, and 
electronics (except in instrumentation) 

industries that the U.S. and Britain 
now are developing side by side. 

U.S. investment is heavily con 
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U. §. Investments jn Britain, 
Mostly in manufacturing, are well 
past billion mark. 

Net Investment (Millions of Dollors) 


1600 











Faster Pace 


centrated in what the British call 
newer, as against the brand new, in- 
dustries. Looked at from the supply 
or cost side, it is concentrated in tl 
industries where (1) mass production 
techniques are utilized; and (2) research 
is above average importance. 

¢ U. S. Patten—From the demand or 
market side, the concentration reflects 
the way the British economy has been 
following the pattern established in the 
U.S. a generation ago. In recent years, 
high labor costs, full employment, the 


Production of ‘American Goods" 
in Britain is five times higher than 
prewar. 


1938 
600 


= 100 











for an Old 


need to replenish capital depleted dur 
ing World War II, and great tech 
oatiiied advances have combined to 
increase the British demand for capital 
goods that the U. S. economy has been 
utilizing for many years. On top of 
that, you have the growth of a mass 
consumer market in Britain, bringing 
with it a growing demand for such 
products as autos, refrigerators, cos 
metics, modern kitchenware. 

¢ Postwar Market—In prewar days, 
British demand for these newer-type 


Exports from Britain by U. S. 
branches play a big part in boost- 
ing British trade. 


1938 = 100 
800 











1955 
lest.) 
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capital goods and consumer goods was 
filled mainly by imports from the U. S. 
After World War II, the dollar shortage 
blocked Britain’s access to Amenican- 
produced goods. At the same time, 
British industry had neither the ex- 
perience nor the capital to develop and 
satisfy the local market or that in the 
sterling area—both of which previously 
had been supplied by imports, 

That's why U.S. companies, en 
couraged by the British Board of ‘Trade, 
have expanded their prewar facilities in 





In 1955, they employed about 4% (300,000) of of 


Fact Sheet on U.S. Companies Manufacturing in Britain 


workers) 


this way 


o; 


heavy manufacturing, 32%; 





Britain’s factory workers, produced 6%, of Britain's 
total manufacturing output (almost $2.5-billion), and 
provided 10% of Britain’s total sales abroad ($840 
million). 


U.S. investment is highly concentrated. The 10 
largest U.S. companies (in terms of assets): British 
United Shoe Machinery, Esso, Ford, Goodyear, 
Hoover, Kodak, Mobil Oil, Monsanto, Standard Tele 
phones & Cables, Vauxhall (GM). Over all, these 10 
employ more than 100,000 people, account for 60°% 
of the U.S. investment in manufacturing 


U.S. companies divide their attention (by number 


motor vehicles, 24%; chemicals (including oil refining 
and pharmaceuticals), 13%; industrial and scientific 
instruments, 7%; food, drink, and tobacco, 7%; ele 
trical products, 6%; miscellaneous, 11%. 


U.S. companies account for a big percentage of 
total British output in many lines: 

Over 75%: synthetic detergents, movie films, boot 
and shoe machinery, sewing machines, printing ma 
chinery and equipment, carbon black, processed break 
fast foods. 

"Over 50%: cash registers, typewriters, cameras, 
farm tractors, oil drilling equipment, pneumatic tools, 
elevators, domestic heating appliances. 
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Britain or moved into British industry 
for the first time. Between 70 and 80 
new U. S. companies have moved into 
Britain since 1945, bringing American 
knowhow in many fields. But most of 
the postwar expansion—75% in terms 
of the increase in employment—has 
come from businesses established be- 
fore 1945. 

Of the new branch factories now in 
operation, half are in the development 
areas (South Wales, mid-Scotland, and 
northeast England for example)—areas 
that before the war depended almost 
entirely on coal mining, iron and steel, 
and shipbuilding. In these develop- 
ment areas, especially in Scotland, many 
U.S. companies are using factories and 
service facilities provided by the Board 
of Trade at very low rates. In fact, the 
BOT has spent over $150-million in 
the past five years on this job—provok 
ing members on a parliamentary com 
mittee recently to suggest that it is time 
the British government stopped sub 
sidizing weal American corporations 
¢ Britain Gains—In a recent article in 
the District Bank Review (of Man 
chester), Dunning sums up Britain’s 
advantages, tradewise, from the Ameri 
can industrial invasion of Britain 
counting, in this case, British firms man 
ufacturing under American license as 
well as U. S. subsidiaries and joint 
Anglo-American enterprises. Here are 
some of his findings 

Of the “American goods” consumed 
in Britain today, 80% are made in 
Britain, By taking a group of indus 
tries of “recent origin” in which Amerti- 
can influence is marked, Dunning 
shows that (1) before the war, some 
70% of these products was imported, 
mostly from the U. S.; and (2) except 
for refined oil products, Britain is 
virtually self-supporting today in these 
goods, and actually is exporting 30% 
of its production. 
¢ Exports Up—What’s more, Britain's 
share of world trade in the newer in 
dustrial products has expanded phe 
nomenally, In 1938, Britain exported 
only 3% of what the U. S. sold abroad 
in these goods. By 1954, the figure 
had risen to 40% 

As for the direct contribution of 
U. S. companies to Britain's exports, 
that’s out of all proportion to the size 
of the American investment in Britain 
In 1955, U. §. firms exported about 
£300-million (about $840-million) 
worth of goods from Britain, as against 
£35-million to £40-million in 1938 

Average exports of U. S. firms are 
well above the average for British indus 
try as a whole—in spite of the fact 
that about one-third of the U. S. com 
panies involved have other overseas 
manufacturing units besides those in 
Britain. There is increasing evidence 
that parent companies in the U. § 
rely on their British subsidiaries to sup 


ply the entire world market outside 
the U.S. In many cases, far more is 
exported from the British subsidiary 
than from the parent company, not 
withstanding the fact that the latter 
is usually five to 10 times larger. 
Some U. S. firms, in fact, concentrat« 
their production of certain items cx 
ser Bs in Britain. The entire world 
supply of the Remington Rand noise 
less typewriters, for example, is manu 
factured in the Glasgow factory of this 
firm’s British subsidiary. A range of 
calculating machines for world dis 
tribution is made by Burroughs at its 
Vale of Leven factory in Scotland 
Hoover (U.K.) produces the entire 
output of that company’s electric wash 
ing machines, and exports a large num 
ber to the U. §S. each year. Singer 
produces a variety of sewing machines 
in Britain solely for the U. S. market 
There are other examples of British 
made goods being exported back to the 
U. §.—things like specialized machin 
tools, industrial instruments, starch 
products, and glassware. In the case of 
office machinery, the U. S. is Britain's 
biggest single market. One U. S. radio 
subsidiary earns more dollars for Britain 
than any British-owned radio firm 
¢ Reverse Twist—In some cases the 
British companics that supply U. $ 
subsidiaries with components and raw 
materials are now exporting these prod 
ucts to the parent companies in the 
U.S. In this category are high quality 
steel strips, steel castings, plastic com- 
ponents, and electronic components. 


lll. How Costs Stack Up 


When it comes to costs and produc- 
tivity, Dunning has uncovered a mixed 
picture. It’s based on the experienc« 
of 150 U.S. firms in Britain. He found 
that precise comparisons between labor 
productivity in the British branches and 
the parent companies are hard to make. 

Although British wages average only 
one-third of American, Dunning found 
that average production costs aren't 
much below the U.S.—the median 
difference being only 15%. According 
to his sampling of 150 firms, 55% pro- 
duced more cheaply in the U. K.; 30% 
about the same; 15% less cheaply, and 
10% varies according to the product 
manufactured. With a fair number of 
firms it’s clear that the economies of a 
bigger U.S. market more than out- 
weigh the lower wage levels in the U. K. 

From 10 firms that have made com 
parative studies of personal operative 
efficiency, Dunning found that the 
average efficiency of a U.K. worker 
is 95% of his American counterpart, 
though it varies between 85% and 
105%. 
¢ In Common—In most cases manu- 
facturing operations in the two 
countries are basically similar in these 
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self-loading giant ! 


The effect is wide-spread as industry they said, “. . . fine machine for handling 
after industry discovers what the Clark- lumber.”’ But those same people, and a lot 
Ross* Carrier can do for them. Originally more, have found that “here is a machine 
for ALL industry.’ There are a lot of 
reasons why. 


It saves manpower, equipment 
and profits 


It self-loads, self-unloads, travels at 
speeds to 56 mph, is a one-man operation. 
It handles loads of any sort from steel to 
cotton, up to 25 tons at a crack; and... 
it goes just about anywhere. 


STEEL— Lukens Steel | It s a one-truck fleet 


this Mister Five by Five is a self-loader— 45,000 Ibs. at a crack 
Frequently it can complete delivery in 
the time it takes to load other equipment. 
One man loads, delivers, unloads. He de- 
livers over a highway, inside a plant, or 
down a city street. He loads or unloads 
trucks in your yard with one swoop. Fact 
is, this one man does the work of a crew 
this one truck, the work of a fleet. 


It’s a management decision 
The Clark-Ross Carrier is your decision, 
For it cuts across those vital questions of 
panpnsenl ney Dm se 6b tack aneailie-<ttien tei deme thal manpower and how to make it more pro- 
loading Carrier DUMPS ductive; of production and how to speed 
it up; of plant capacity and how to pro- 
duce more in present facilities. Because 
it’s your decision, you should know how 
and what the Carrier can do for you, 
Write us. We'll forward full details with 
no obligation. Or, if you prefer, ask for a 
representative to survey your needs. 


*Clark- Rows is a trademark 
of Clark Equipment Company 


Ross Carrier Division 
C L4G 8 K CLARK EQUIPMENT 


EQUIPMENT (aap 


Battle Creek 42, Michigan 
There's a lot more to the Carrier 


story ... its many applications 
heavy mud and no roads— yet the Carrier delivers right Send for this free booklet show- 


to the working site ing 21 case histories. 
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”“ 


. . . inBritain there is less 
mechanical handling, less 
mechanized packaging...” 


STORY starts on p. 132 


respects: (1) !dentical or nearly identi- 
cal products are supplied; (2) full access 
is available to the parent plants’ know- 
how in research, manufacturing, and 
management; and (3) the management 
attitude toward production in the U.K. 
plant is “American,” though only one 
of eight U.S. branch plants are run by 
U.S. nationals 

¢ Differences—There are two big dif 
ferences, however, and these largely 
explain the differences in productivity 
and manufacturing methods 

First comes the size and nature of 
the British market. In general, average 
output of U.S. factories is between 
fiye and 10 times that of the U.K. 
branch plant. Volume differences are 
especially marked in autos, _ tires, 
pharmaceuticals, radios, industrial in- 
struments, office machinery, and ma 
chine tools. It’s only in domestic elec 
tric appliances, food and drink, 
synthetic detergents, petroleum refin 
ing, and sewing machines that produc 
tion volume is reasonably comparabl 
This means that there is less chance 
for standardization in Britain. Also, 
more attention has to be paid to ex- 
port markets with peculiar require- 
ments, which means that the per 
centage of “setting up” to “running” 
time is often 10 times as much in the 
U. K. 

Then there is the difference in 
relative cost structures. With U. K. 
labor costing one-third of U. S. labor, 
you find cases where it pays to mecha 
nize in the American plant while it 
pays to use labor in the British plant. 
In probably two-thirds of the cases, 
where labor costs are a small percentage 
of the total cost, this doesn’t make 
much difference and manufacturing 
methods are basically the same. But 
marginally it can make a difference. For 
example, in Britain there is less mecha- 
nical handling, less mechanized packag- 
ing, and less office machinery in use 
In general there are fewer specialized 
machines in Britain and more general- 
purpose machines. What applies to 
machinery also applies to management 
specialization. 

Here are some other factors that 
affect costs and productivity: 

¢ Machine utilization: definitely 
less in the U. K. 

¢ Labor quality: mostly satisfactory 
except for the supply of industrial en- 
gineers and properly trained foremen. 

e Attitude to work: Most firms 
agree that British operatives work as 
hard as American but not so effectively, 
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IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA’S 
RICH TIMBER LAND... 


G-E Locomotive Saves $20,000 
A Year Working Timber Tracts 
For The McCloud River Lbr. Co. 


In the heavily forested Shasta and Siskiyou counties of northern California, The McCloud 
River Lumber Co. harvests 110,000,000 board feet of western fir and pine annually. 
Helping haul the giant logs is a 70-ton General Electric locomotive. Since installation, it 
has reduced McCloud’s haulage costs $20,000 a year, more than 20% gross annual return 
on investment. At the same time, this G-E diesel-electric doubles their haulage capacity 
Mr. R. A. Murphy, General Manager of The McCloud River Lumber Co, says, “Our only 
regret is that conditions did not permit us to buy our G-E diesel-electric five years ago.” 
WHAT ARE YOUR HAULAGE REQUIREMENTS? From the wide range of General Electrix 
industrial locomotives — diesel-electric and straight-electric, for both surface and under 
ground haulage—there’s one fitted to your needs 

For a survey of your haulage requirements, without cost or obligation, contact your G-E 
Apparatus Sales Engineer. Locomotive and Car Equipment Department, General Electric 
Company, Erie, Pa. ‘ 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





Ask 


conveyors like this 


expedite 


ry nis large drug firm utilizes a variety 

of Standard power and gravity con 
veyors to keep orders moving to des 
tination . . . without confusion 
with minimum handling. It's another 
example cf how Standard can job-tai 
lor an efficient system to your specific 
needs . and do it with a combina 
tion of stock components, keeping costs 
to a minimum 

For experienced conveyor engineer- 
ing, it will pay you to contact STAND. 
ARD CONVEYOR COMPANY. Gen- 
eral Office: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities. 


order filling 


For details, see the Stand- 
ord Engineer listed in the 
phone book or write for 
Bulletin 309. Address 
Dept. £-3 


RAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 


“Microscope” for profit protection 


Sales figures tallied on our Fre- 
quency Analyzer reveal profit at- 
tacking “viruses” immediately. Why? 
Because we supply you with figures 
on details of your operations almost 
as soon as they take place. Each re- 
port is complete, concise, accurate 
and simple to interpret. 

Because the “Frequency Anal- 
yzer’ (exclusive with R & S) can 


CORPORATION 
“your key to better figures since 1911”/ 
STATISTICAL SERVICE BUREAU OFFICES: 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO + BOSTON 
MONTREAL * TORONTO 


PRINTING PLANTS (offset & letterpress) 


BOSTON, MASS., DANVILLE, ILL, TORONTO, CAN. 
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register up to 300 sales or other cate- 
gories in one step, figures can be tal- 
lied faster, more accurately and at 
far lower cost than any other method. 

Send in the coupon today and see 
how little it costs to use the “Fre- 
quency Analyzer” to help keep your 
business healthy. Or, call Ted amp- 
bell at WOrth 6-2700 — either way 
you are under no obligation. 


Hyrsconoina & STATISTICAL CORP. 
Dept. BW 3 
100 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


Send more information on your ‘‘Fre- 
quency Analyzer” and other statistical 
tabulating services. 
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partly because they require more 
supervision and partly because the one- 
man one-machine philosophy _ still 
prevails in Britain. 

¢ Materials difficulties: Lower 
quality of material supplied, which 
forces British industry to keep larger 
inventories than American re Mn 

¢ Lack of experience: In some U.S. 
branch plants—evident especially in 
those established since 1945—produc- 
tivity per head often averages only 
75% to 80% of the U. S. level. 


IV. Impact on Industry 


There is no question that U.S. 
companies have had a tremendous im 
pact on British industry as a whole. In a 
number of industries they have injected 
a much needed element of competition 
—for example in soap, tires, domestic 
boilers, printing equipment, clocks, 
and matches. In more than one case 
they have put a cartel out of business 

Their ability to draw on the research 
and manufacturing experience of the 
parent company has been especially im 

ortant. The parent companies of the 

— 25 subsidiaries in the U. K 
spend more on research each year than 
does private British industry as a whole 
On top of that, they can draw on the 
latest American management methods 
and infuse the dynamic attitude of 
U.S. management ito the slower-mov- 
ing British industrial pattern. 

U.S. subsidiaries generally act as an 
American firm would. Some 20% of 
them are strongly controlled in their 
decision-taking by the parent company. 
Another are partially controlled, 
but in all major respects employ U. S. 
managerial methods. Only 25% run 
independently of their parent firms 
¢ Price Conscious—The competitive 
urge of the U. S. firms makes them 
more price conscious than their 
British counterparts. For example, 
Ford, Gillette, Hoover, Heinz, and 
Bakelite all have raised their prices 
over the last 10 years bv considerably 
less than the average for their industries 
whole. The price factor, plus 
higher quality in some instances, shows 
up in the fact that the market share 

U. §S. subsidiaries has been increas- 
ing over the years. Dunning asked his 
sample of 150 firms this question: “Has 
vour share of total output increased, 
decreased, or remained constant since 
1939?” Some 57% replied “increased,” 
34% “remained constant,” and 9% 
“decreased.” The U.S. share has gone 
up most rapidly in motor cars, refriger- 
ation, food and drink, office machinery, 
tires, soap, and razor blades 
¢ Standards—U.S. companies have ex- 
erted a powerful influence on_ their 
British suppliers. Purchasing standards 
are much more stringent on the aver- 
age. One British supplier to a big U. S. 
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“In MOA our biggest customers 
are right around the corner” 


@ An interview with William J. Prudier, Vice President in charge 
of Oakland Plant, NATIONAL CONTAINER CORPORATION 


Q. Mr. Prudler, the West is now grow- 
ing twice as fast as the rest of the 
country. As a Western branch plant 
manager of six years’ ——— do 
you have an ies for businessmen 
who would like to share in the profits 
of this great expansion? 


Mr. Prudler: My advice would be to 
do as we did—choose a fine central loca- 
tion like the Metropolitan Oakland Area 
(Alameda County), move in and go to 
work. We came out here in 1939 and are 
now permanently established in a large, 
modern plant the Port of Oakland built 
expressly for us. 


Q. Isn't it rather unusual for port 
authorities to build a manufacturing 
plant? 


Mr. Prudler : Not in MOA, where all- 
out cooperation with new industry is 
standard operating procedure. On a 
national scale we are America's third 
largest producer of corrugated shipping 
containers. The Oakland Plant of Na- 
tional Container 

Corporation uses 

thousands of tons 

of paper a year 

We get a large per- 

centage of the pa- 

per for our MOA 

plant by ship—it 

comes in huge 1 

to 21/4 ton rolls 


and since we are such an important user 
of port facilities, the Port of Oakland 
authorities actually built a plant to our 
specifications, which we lease. The local 

eople really treat business well in 


OA. 


Q. 1 suppose you also mean by this that 
they buy your boxes? 


Mr. Prudler : Our Oakland plant sup- 
lies Washington, Oregon, Haho and 
Northern California, yet we sell more 
than half of all our boxes locally. MOA 
is now the West's - 

second largest mar- 

ket and many of 

the nation’s big- 

gest companies 

have branch plants 

in our immediate 

vicinity. It's nice 

to have most of 

our biggest cus- 

tomers right around the corner. 


Q. Do these customers represent any 
particular category of industry? 


Mr. Prudler : No, we uP just about 


everyone, large and small. We make box- 
es for everything from gas furnaces to 
sliced meat to fragile electronic equip- 
ment and TV tubes 


Q. Your plant, then, must bave its own 
designing department? 


Mr. Prudler : Yes, it is entirely self-con- 


tained. And that brings up another point 
in favor of doing business in MOA 
We are constantly experimenting to find 
new ways of improving our product. We 
have to change and redesign our ma 
chines nearly every week. It takes highly 
skilled men to do this and it’s easy to 
find such men in this area. As a matter 
of fact, I feel that the West has the most 
highly intelligent and resourceful work 
ers in the nation. 


Q. Do you feel that the mild climate 
has anything to do with the unusual 
productivity of labor bere? 

Mr. Prudler: Most definitely. We live 
out-of-doors in MOA almost the whole 
year ‘round. Outdoor living means bet- 
ter health and less absenteeism, 


Q. Companies doing business in MOA 
are always expanding. How does your 
company keep pace with this great 
industrial growth? 

Mr. Prudler: We made our plans for 
expansion when we first came West by 
arranging for a great deal of extra space. 
Last year, for instance, when we in- 
creased our production considerably, we 
simply moved into unoccupied parts of 
our factory. There was no confusion and 
no loss in working time. We expect an- 
other big increase in production this year 
and we are all prepared for it. 


Q. Would you care to give any specific 
figures concerning your production, 
Mr. Prudler? 

Mr. Prudler : Last year, our production 
in square footage of corrugated board 
in our Oakland plant was enough to 
make a box to contain many large cities. 
We expect the “poms progressive trend 
of this area will again increase our pro- 
duction in 1956 considerably over last 
year. 


ca] Y 


SEND FOR FREE FACTFILE 
For full information on the Metropolitan 
Oakland Area, write today for Free Pact- 
file. Concise, thumb-indexed Data Sheets 
provide a complete “preplant” survey of 
climate, markets, living conditions, trans- 
portation networks, sources of supply and 
available plants and plant sites. 


“On the Mainland Side of Sen Francisco Bay” 
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SAN LEANDREO 
BA... RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 
Suite 205 + 1320 Webster $1., Oakland 12, California 
Where industry “Grows Places” 
with More Sales...Mere Profits 
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‘\. WATER COOLERS / 
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New Westinghouse water cooler 
Pay-Way Plan saves hundreds 
of dollars! 


Now it’s as easy as 1-2-3 to find out 
exactly how much money you can save 
every year—simply by reducing ‘“‘water- 
walking’ costs in your office or plant... 


1. Learn about the new Westinghouse 
PAY-WAY PLAN. It shows how water cool- 
ers properly placed can save you hun- 
dreds, even thousands of dollars annually 

by saving your employees hundreds of 
steps daily. 


2. Get a Westinghouse PAY-wAY COoM- 
PUTER free. Based on time and motion 
studies, it quickly determines the location, 
type and number of water coolers needed 
to save you the most payroll dollars. 





3. Let Westinghouse make a PAY-WAY 
SURVEY of your plant or office—al no 
coat or obligation to you. Just call your local 
Westinghouse Water Cooler Distributor. 
He’s listed in the Yellow Pages of your 
telephone directory. Or, for a free Pay- 
Way Booklet write to the address below. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Electric Appliance Division, Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
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firm says, “It is the only concern 
amongst a very large number of our 
customers which insists that we make 
to their specification, and meet their 
necessary standards in all supplies to 
them.”’ One British industrial instru 
ment firm says, “The impact of U.S 
subsidiaries in this industry has been 
to build up a market in specialized 
components and to educate both the 
suppliers and customers in economic 
advantages of instrumentation.” 

Not long ago a U.S. consul in Glas 
gow, describing the carly experience of 
some U.S. companies in the Glasgow 
area, put it this way: The Ameri 
cans found that many of their local 
suppliers of parts and components had 
pretty shoddy standards—took liberties 
with specifications, judged by rule of 
thumb, didn’t bother to keep agreed 
delivery dates. But after a lot of uphill 
work, in which British-American rela 
tions often were strained, the U.S 
companies managed to get enthusiastic 
cooperation in all respects. 

Dunning feels that American com 
panies have made an important contr 
bution to British business standards in 
general. He finds that they don’t stop 
after just examining their own costs but 
go on to examine their suppliers’ costs 
and their distributors’ costs. By doing 
so, companies such as Ford, Hoover, 
Ferro Enamels, Kodak, Minnesota Min 
ing, and many others have made a real 
impact on British industry 
¢ Union Model—U.S. firms also have 
set the pace in higher wages, paid holi 
days, and better amenities in their 
factories, thereby rousing the admira 
tion of British trade unions—and som« 
resentment from British management 
Union speakers quite often refer to th 
efficient management of U.S. firms and 
hint that British labor would be much 
more willing to cooperate in raising 
productivity if British management 
were equally efficient, businesslike, and 
“classless.” 

The British consumer also gets a 
real break from the presence of so 
many U.S. companies—mainly through 
cheaper prices for American goods than 
if they were imported. ‘Tariffs and 
transport costs would raise the prices 
of these goods by an average of 50% 
unless U. S. exporters reduced their 
prices for the British market. Also’ the 
consumer gets the benefit of American 
after-sales service, informative advertis 
ing, personal demonstration, and in 
many cases of higher quality goods 

There can be no doubt of the suc 
cessful record most U.S. firms have 
made in Britain. Many are expand 
ing rapidly, highly satisied with the 
business they are doing across the At 
lantic 

Barring some unforescen eventuality, 
the U_S. investment in British industry 
will continue to grow. END 
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Often it does . . . and much of the progress against 
cancer is due to the fact that more and more people 
are aware of signs that may indicate cancer . . . and 
report them to their doctors promptly. These symp- 
toms, in the great majority of cases, indicate some con- 
dition other than cancer. For your protection, know 
cancer's warning signals listed below, 


Why egiiy 


an VO Because it increases the chances of cure. At least 50 


percent of all cancers develop in parts of the body 
which the doctor can easily examine. This is why 


periodic examinations should not be neglected, espe- 
answe ' cially by women over age 35 and mer over age 40. 
The American Cancer Society estimates that 80,000 


lives now lost yearly could be saved through earlier 

diagnosis and maximum use of present knowledge, 
0 Na’ Are we gaining in the fight on CANCER? 

“There has been progress—fine progress—against 


bg cancer."’ This heartening statement has been made 
| O¢ 7 0 by the American Cancer Society. For one thing, can- 
cer death rates for women between 25 and 75 years of 


age have declined more than 10 percent since 1944, 
This means that 10,000 more women are now saved 


R' ) % annually than would have been saved in 1944, 

O} ( ; \ ICE Po Are there any new ‘‘sure cures'' for CANCER? 
Not by any means! The only treatments by which 
cancer can now be controlled or cured are surgery, 
X-ray and other forms of radiation. Other methods of 
treatment . . . especially those claimed to be “‘sure 
cures”... should be avoided. Fortunately, the three 
accepted ways of attacking cancer are undergoing 
steady improvement . . . and ever-widening research 


on cancer holds promise for tomorrow's progress 
against this disease. 


Cancer’s Seven Warning Signals 
. Any sore that does not heal, 
. A lump or thickening in the breast or elsewhere, 
. Unusual bleeding or discharge, 
. Any change in a wart or mole, 
. Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swallowing, 
. Persistent hoarseness or cough, 
. Any change in normal bowel habits, 


Mail the coupon below for your free copy of Metropolitan's 
booklet, What You Should Know About Cancer, , 





m polltan Life | Ce. 
1 Medison Ave., New York 10, N.Y 


Please send me the free booklet, 
What You Should Know About 
Cancer, 456-8 
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AIR Parcel Post 


delivers the goods! 
STATESIDE, WORLDWIDE 


Distant markets present no 4 
problem when you ship by e 
Air Parcel Post. It travels 

swiftly, here or abroad é 
gets prompt delivery é 


COST-CUTTING RATES 


You can send one pound to 
Germany, for example, for 
just $2.430—from any place 
in the U. S. Low rates to 
other countries, too 


Air Parcel Post can go insured 


or Registered; €.0.0. and 


Special Delivery. 


dir Parcel Post and Air Mail . 
ervices of the U.S. Post Office 
foun by the Scheduled Airlines 


a 


SAVE MONEY, USE. 


2A BRA VA BVA VS BW WBS BWS @S BS Be BSE BSA 





SAVE TIME, 
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Manila Rides Out Storm 


of Pres. Ra 
of State John 
they 
Secretar 
1 few days ago on his 


Ihe smiles on the faces 
mon Magsaysay and Sec 
loster Dulles (above iS 
Cul h other when the 


Manila 


gre ck d 
flew into 
whirlwind 


trip through Free Asia weren't just a 
polite formality. Both Magsaysay and 


Dulies were happy that the Philippines 
president and his country have just 


weathered a quict economic crisis 


That crisis could have written finis 
to Maysaysay’s crusade against Com 
munism and corruption in his own 


country. And Dulles believes that the 
welfare of the Philippines is one of the 
most important goals of American for 
cign policy in Asia 

¢ Demand for Devaluation—Superfici 
illy, the crisis that has just ended was 
in economic one. But its 
politic il 


roots were 


lor two years Filipino foreign 
exchange reserves had been diminishing 
it the rate of $50-million to $60-mil 
1 year. Reserves plummeted from 
$310-million at the beginning of 1954 
to about $220-million in November last 


lon 


year 

Powerful exporting interests, led by 
the Filipino sugar lobby, 
for devaluation of the peso—now valued 
it two to the dollar. Magsaysay’s ad 
visers said this would have meant wind 
fall profits for the They 
feared devaluation would pour fuel on 
the alread 


COM Promise the 


were pressing 


export rs 


inflation and 


President's economi 


by making 


smouldering 


t 


development program 


And 


devalua 


harder to attract foreign investors 
they warned Magsaysay that 
tion would hurt the peasants in the 
barno (village) most—the very peopk 
who voted office two 
igo and gave him an overwhelming man 
date im the Senatorial clections last fall 
¢ Help From U.S.—Still Magsaysay 
{elt he couldn't stand up to the politi 
alone. He turned to the 
Export-Import Bank for help 
weeks ago Ex-Im through 
in record time with a $65-million loan 
for financing Filipino development proj 


him into years 


cal pre ssures 
U.S 


Iwo came 


ects. And there is more than a hint in 
Washington that there will be more 


where that came from when it’s needed 
Now, pressure for 
slacked off Ihe 
Manila through the 
any major economic 
dition, 
tion 


devaluation has 
loan should $cc 
next year without 
difhiculties.. In ad 
Magsaysay has saved his reputa 
During the crisis, 
critics were accusing him of playing a 
game too close to the Americans. Now 
he's proved that friendship with Wash 
ington pays off 
¢ Critical Period Ahead—Magsaysay’s 
troubles—and Washington's 
about the Philippines 


Magsavsay’s 


WOITICS 
iren’t over. The 
next three or four years will be critical 
It will be a period of continued heavy 
government without many 
tangible returns to show for it. Beyond 
that, there is the more basic question 
of whether the planned pace of develop 
ment will prove fast enough to keep 


investment 
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Better flavor, better health in every bite . 


.. thanks, in part, to Monel. 


What does this new sea salt have 
that you need? 


Here is a new type of salt... 


Three-quarters of it is sodium chlo- 
ride — common salt. The other quarter 
consists of a natural mixture contain- 
ing so-called “trace elements” — tiny 
amounts of copper and cobalt and 
magnesium »~ ++ Zine . molybdenum 


.manganese...calcium...and 


other elements and minerals, 


Experts believe that these trace ele- 
ments may hold the key to many health 
Hasn't 
iodine been used to prevent goiter? 


problems. And with reason. 
Fluorine to stop tooth decay? Iron to 


overcome anemia / 


Hence a spanking new plant—35 miles 
south of Corpus Christi, Texas — to 
produce Admiral Sea Salt from Baffin 


Bay, where the water is almost twice as 


salty as average sea water. Of course, 
the high salt content is an advantage 
from a manufacturing standpoint. But 
from the angle of plant designing 


Engineers faced two potentially seri- 
ous corrosion problems. Attack on in- 
side surfaces of equipment by this 
extra-salty water... and attack on out- 


side surfaces by salt-laden breezes. 


Use of Monel’ nickel-copper alloy 
in the more critical pieces of plant 
equipment avoids both hazards. Monel 
alloy is one of a family of Inco Nickel 
Alloys noted for corrosion resistance. 


Widely used in chemical, petroleum, 


UN 
INCO, 


marine and other industries where 
acids or alkalies are frequent trouble 
makers. Monel provides a ready solu 


tion to many common problems, 


if you have a problem in which cor- 
rosion, high or low temperatures 
stresses, fatigue, or the maintenance 
of product purity are troublesome fac- 
tors, let’s talk it over. We may be able 
to help you find out how Monel — or 
one of the more than fifty Inco Nickel 
Alloys now available — can overcome 


your difficulties, *Hegistered trademark 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


CoS (Nickel Alloys Perform Better, Longer 





No. CA-412 


“We get carefree 
living comfort 
with our 


Thermostyled 


°° 


Let the Classic thermostat add style and saleability to the heating systems 
you design, specify or manufacture. 


Its smart modern styling complements the decor of any home. The large 
dial is slanted for perfect vision . .. can be read at a glance. 


The Classic is simple to install . . . requires only two wires . . . easily 
replaces any two or three wire thermostat. Let us tell you more about the 
Classic. Write for descriptive folder No. 1687 today. 


Millions of women are now enjoying the convenience of automatic 
washing because the thermostatic mixing valves in their washers are 
powered by the Detroit Vernatherm” solid-charged thermostat 

that transmits great power upon slight temperature change. 


Perhaps some function could be added to your product with a 
Detroit Control incorporating Vernatherm.” Our development 
staff will gladly cooperate with you, why not call them today? 


YOU LIVE BETTER witH DETROIT CONTROLS 





. one Canadian Representatives: RAILWAY 
escot CORPORATION - AND ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES, ) 
rumbull Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. LTD., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg. 


: . 
\O1ee 
Division of Amenrcan-Standard = 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS for 
REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONING + DOMESTIC HEATING + AVIATION + TRANSPORTATION + WOME APPLIANCES + (INDUSTRIAL USES 


DETROIT CONTROLS A Representatives in Principal Cities ~ 
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up with increasing political pressure for 
rapid increases in the standard of liv- 
ing. The U.S. almost certainly will be 
called on to help bridge the gap—and 
to help quicken the pace if it turns out 
progress is being made too slowly. 

¢ Good Credit Rating—One thing 
emerged clearly from the scrap over 
devaluation: ‘The Philippines isn’t faced 
with any basic balance of payments 
crisis. Manila’s credit rating abroad is 
high. Unlike many underdeveloped 
countries, it has consistently followed 
up until the new loan—a policy of 
financing its economic development 
out of current earnings. It still has a 
cushion of U.S. aid to fall back upon— 
this vear totaling $29.1-million. 

The outlook for the immediate fu- 
ture therefore is bright. Washingtor 
fully expects that for the next year 
Manila will be able to hold its reserves 
stable at about $200-million and that 
the development program can go ahead 
on schedule—barring, of course, unfore- 
seen collapse of world markets for sugar, 
copra, or manila hemp 
¢ The Basic Problems—The real ques- 
tion, though, is whether these develop- 
ment plans are adequate to deal with 
the Filipinos’ basic economic problems 
effectively enough to preserve political 
stability. 

There are two stubborn basic prob 
lems—unemployment, and the low rural 
standard of living—that can’t be solved 
simply with an Ex-Im loan 
¢ Unemployment—It's hard to say to 
what extent unemployment is a new 
problem in the Philippines or to what 
extent the Filipinos—now freed from 
the postwar campaign against Com 
munist guerillas—are just beginning to 
notice it. Estimates vary as to just how 
many people are jobless. A conservative 
guess would be 2-million out of a work 
force of 8.5-million. In addition, there 
is the usual Asian under-employment in 
crowded rural areas. 

Magsaysay’s development program is 
aimed at solving both these underlying 
problems. He is encouraging pell-mell 
industrialization in the cities to soak up 
the unemployed, and is pushing an am- 
bitious rural development effort. 
¢ Industrialization — Industrialization 
has progressed rapidly in the last five 
years. Industrial capacity in the Manila 
area alone is up 50% since 1950. Capi- 
tal is flowing into new plants at an 
estimated rate of about $100-million a 
year from all sources 

But the pattern of industrialization 
has come under heavy fire from some 
quarters in both Manila and Washing- 
ton from time to time. The main 
criticism is that the expansion is taking 
place in consumer industries—toiletries, 
notions, pharmaccuticals, and textiles— 
which aren’t nearly so essential as heavy 
industry. 

But Magsaysay’s advisers and many 
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Mea yy i, 


especially the kitchen sink 


Gone is the pump handle . . . the zinc-lined sink .. . 
and the drudgery of cleaning it. Today’s kitchen is 
a model of efficiency, thanks to modern products 
made of stainless steel. 

Stainless steel sinks, for example, were a luxury 
even a few short years ago. Now, thanks to better 
steels, greater production, manufacturers bring you 
beautiful lifetime stainless steel sinks at a budget 
price. 

New Steels For Finer Products—At Crucible, 
research to improve metals, production methods, 
and lower costs is continuous. It’s why you can 
depend on Crucible for the new, even better steels 
tomorrow’s products will demand. Crucible Steel 
Company of America, The Oliver Building, Mellon 
Square, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


ICR U C : 8 LE | first name in special purpose steels 


Crucible Steel Company of America 
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If your company is planning to supplement its working capital, 


investigate COMMERCIAL CREDIT. Our method is fast. 
Normally, cash is available within three to five days 
after first contact. The amount may range from 
$25,000 to millions. The period of use is completely 
flexible, may vary from a few months to years. There 
are no preliminary costs and the one reasonable 
charge is tax deductible. 


During the past year, companies from coast to coast used more 


148 


/ 


than 600 million dollars of our funds to supplement 
their working capital. For complete information on 
how your company can use COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s 
method to its advantage, get in touch with one of 
these COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION offices: 


200 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE 3 
222 West Adams Street, Cuicaco 6 

722 South Spring Street, Los ANGELEs 14 
100 East 42nd Street, New Yor« 17 

112 Pine Street, SAN FRANCISCO 6 


Consult 


Grojssbest-sucsted! 


Credit 





A service available through subsidiaries of Commercial 
Credit Company, capital and surplus over $190,000,000 


ws throad 











U.S. officials feel an underdeveloped 
country without an industrial tradition 
and desperately short of skilled labor 
and technicians ought to gain experi 
ence with light industry before trying 
to build steel mills. They cite these 
additional arguments in favor of light 
industry: Consumer assembly plants can 
be built fast and create jobs in a hurry. 
At the same time, they create an effec- 
tive demand and market for industrial 
goods. The goods themselves have a 
morale-buiiding effect that can be politi- 
cally important. 

Meantime, efforts are being made to 
diversify exports. The Filipinos have 
some exportable copper and iron and 
are trying to expand production. More 
extensive conversion of raw timber into 
plywood also is being pushed. But by 
and large, the Philippines probably will 
have to rely indefinitely upon its tra 
ditional exports for foreign income 
And there is plenty of competition for 
these in world markets—particularly for 
sugar and copra 
¢ Rural Development—The effective 
ness of the rural development program 
is harder to judge than that of indus 
trialization. No figures are available on 
the costs of the program so far, and 
about all you can get is a qualitative 
picture. And the picture is spotty. In 
the areas liberated from the Huk Com 
munist guerillas you will find com 
pletely integrated projects. But prac 
tically no progress at all has been made 
in other outlying areas 

But U.S. officials returning from 
swings around the country report that 
the flurry of often uncoordinated 
activity is beginning to show some r 
sults. Thousands of farmers have been 
resettled on new lands reclaimed from 
the jungle. Government-backed credit 
is slowly becoming available, freeing 
farmers from the grip of the usurpers 
Drinking water wells are being drilled 
and latrines built. The road network 
has been extended dramatically, fi 
nanced largely by U.S. defense support 
aid, breaking the age-old isolation of 
the barrios and widening farmers’ mar 
kets 
¢ Changing Attitude—More important, 
the attitude of the peasant is changing 
slowly. In the past, he had no contact 
with the government except with the 
tax collector. Now government agents 
are visiting his barrio with increasing 
frequency to show him new methods 
explain his legal rights in his fights 
with the landlord. He's beginning to 
get a feeling that maybe someone in 
the government does care what happens 
to him. This feeling, if it can be nur 
tured and extended, will have political 
impact in the trying vears ahead. Mag 
saysay—the country’s first president to 
come from the barrio himself—is count 
ing on such support to put his long 
range program over. END 
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ore hoppers 
hopping 


To facilitate the dispatch of ore-carrying ocean It is only one of 21 Blaw-Knox ore buckets of 
vessels, and to speed the ore to its destination, similar size in use at Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
larger and more efficient ore-handling equipment These buckets, designed and constructed by 
is constantly being developed. Blaw-Knox, are but another example of Blaw- 

At the docks in Mobile, Alabama, for example, Knox engineering achievements that are increas- 
this huge 200 cubic foot capacity ore bucket, ing production, cutting operating costs and saving 
built by Blaw-Knox, picks up 18!'%4 net tons of time throughout American Industry. Other Blaw- 
South American iron ore at every bite. Knox activities are listed below. 


hea Ch 2 


BLAW-EKNOS COMPANY 


2104 Farmers Bank Building + Pittaburgh 22, Pa, 


BLAW-KNOX ACTIVITIES: Engineering, Design and Construction of Process Plants . . . Process Equipment. . . 
Castings . . . Grating . . . Rolls and Rolling Mill Equipment . . . Pre-fabricated Piping . . . Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems . . . Transmission and Antenna Towers . . . Road Construction Equipment . . . Armor or Armor Castings 





In Business Abroad 


Minnesota Export-Import Survey Leans 


Toward Liberalizing U. S. Trade Policy 


What would an increase of U.S 


~ 


imports mean to 
That's the subject of a survey just 
ued by the University of Minnesota's School of Busi 
re Administration and financed, in part, by the Com 
mittee for Economic Development 
\imed at the basic problem of liberalizing trade, the 
report admits a “high degree of conjecture.” Basic find 


Minnesota business 


ies ine luck 
* Industry emploving 25°, of Minnesota's indus 
trial workers believes it would gain from liberalized trade; 
cmployers of 7°, think they would be hurt; the rest see 
no effect 
* Agniculture—accounting for 11.4%, of personal in 
come in the state compared with the national 5.6% 
would be more vulnerable, mainly because supports keep 
prices above world levels 
On the whole, the 
liberalized “ 


survey found that trade should be 
because it will strengthen the community of 
political and economic interest between our allies and 
ourselves,” 


West Germany Approves Subsidy Plan 


To Ease Cost-Price Squeeze on Farmers 


Since 1949, West Germany's 2-million farms have 
opped up around 1.5-billion marks in Marshall Plan aid 
| government But farm costs have steadily 


linbed higher than the prices the farmers have been able 
tr 


ine subsidies 


et for their produce. Result: an annual 3°, drop in 


umber of farm workers—and rumblings of complaint 
Ihe West German parliament has now approved a 
plan that will ease farm costs by extending to farmers 
|-billion marks in direct 
credits. Among its benefit 
f fertilizer 20°. remit the 
t illow rebate: 
unprove rural road: 


mall 


aid and noninterest-bearing 
, the plan will cut the price 
sales tax on agricultural prod 
on diesel fuel for farm equipment, 

ind help in the consolidation of 
unprofitable farm holdings 

her no timetable for xp ncitures 
t " eving the 


But, with poli 
>million farm votes, the farmers are 


hanking on steady relief ahead 


Search for Oil Perks Up in Syria, 
As Nation Eyes Two Refinery Offers 


Compared with its oil-producing neighbors, Syria is a 


have-not. But oil developments within its borders are 
uning momentum 

\ syndicate headed by financier Cyrus S. Eaton, chair 
man of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., is reported to have 


lhroad 


taken exploration leases for about 1-million acres in north 
erm Syria, and to have put up a token $200,000 for 
initial work. The syndicate, an offshoot of Eaton’s Ports 
mouth Steel Co., has been negotiating with the Syrians 
through J. W. Menhall, who, along with coal and utility 
interests, runs Menhall Exploration Co. The oil agree 
ment calls for a three-way split of profits—a third each to 
the syndicate, Menhall, and the Syrian government. 

Meanwhile, the government is toying with offers to 
build a refinery, to use crude tapped from the pipelines 
that carry Iraq oil across Syria to the Mediterranean. 
The Czechs are said to have made the lowest of 28 for 
eign bids to build a Syrian-financed, 20,000-bbl. refinery. 
As part of the scramble to help Syria, Esso recently of 
fered to finance and build a 10,000-bbl. refinery (BW- 
Mar.10°56,p!1 34). 

Now the Czechs have sweetened their approach by 
offering a “ready-to-assemble” refinery that Syria could 
purchase outright. The Czech deal would supposedly 
cut construction time—a factor that appeals to the Syrians. 
the government, however, must go through the motions 
of checking the package offer against specifications set 
by an Egyptian oil mission that has been advising the 
Syrians since late February. 

Outsiders say that Syria needs only one refinery for 
local fuel needs. Yet there’s a chance the government 
may accept both projects, out of nationalistic pride. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Atoms-for-clectricity: Guatemala is considering an 
American & Foreign Power Co. proposal to build an 
atomic power plant. AFP also plans atomic plants in two 
other Latin American countries 


International General Electric has sold an atomic reac 
tor to the Spanish government for installation at Ma 
drid’s Spanish Nuclear Energy Commission. It will be 
used for research in agriculture and medicine 


Isracl will farm wheat in Burma under a unique agree 
ment whereby Israel will supply machinery, fertilizer, 
and instructors for planting 4-million acres along Burma's 
hillsides. The deal gives Israel a sure source of wheat, 
expands Burma’s wheat acreage and export m irket 


Scottish earthworms are inching onto Britain's ex 
port list. A bait company in Hamilton, Ohio, plans to 
import 10-million worms worth $400,000—from Aber- 
deen to help fill the demand from U.S 
use some 25-million a year 


anglers, who 


International Management Assn., a new division of 
AMA, will discuss the managing of foreign operations at 
its first conference, Apr. 30-May 2, in New York 

Lower Africa still seeks oil from its coal deposits as a 
substitute for heavy oil imports. Rhodesia Anglo Amen 
can, Ltd., and Wankie Colliery, Ltd., are undertaking a 
two-vear study to decide whether an oil-from-coal plant 
is feasible in Southern Rhodesia. They are undeterred 
by South Africa’s scant success, so far, with its $112-mil 
lion oil-from coal project 
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How Anaconda can serve 4,961 telephone companies 


THE Prosiem: 1961 independent 
te lephon ( help serve 


the United States 


OM parine , 
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cities 


Some 


compan S 
major but most operate in 
ommunities. Because many 
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For telephone cable, for « ample 
Anaconda Here 
strict quality control holds product 
to exact specification Anace 
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Blueprints, concrete forms, scores of busy construction workers, and the geometric pat 
tern of structural steel combine to help artist Stanley Meltzoft interpret the enormous 


vigor behind the growth and expansion on all fronts of America’s booming industries, 


The skilis of United Engineers collaborate with—lies in the fact that more than 90% 
re reflected in hundreds of industrial and utility of our work comes from clients previously served 
projects across the nation Large or small, each ts a © matter what your project industrial building 
testimonial to the smooth coordination of engineering or installation, mill or pipeline, power plant or chemi- 


esign, purchasing, expediting 1 construction, for, cal plant—United Engineers has the skills and creative 
is designers, construction engineers, a engineering resources tO augment the engineering stafi ot your 
consultants, we offer a complete unded service own organization 

to clients—one contract, with full responsibility for Our background of more than 70 years’ experience 


all time and cost factors is your assurance of getting the maximum return for 


Best proof of the flexibility and scope of our engi each dollar expended We invite you to investigate 


neering know-how—and the satisfaction of those we and profit from this experience. 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


& Constructors Inc 
Ub aA Canada Ltd 
New York 17 « PHILADELPHIA 5 « Chica 


Our list of clients includes many of the nation’s forward-thinking utilities and industries 
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Chances have brightened for Congressional approval of OTC—the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation. 


OTC, a must in Pres. Eisenhower’s foreign trade program, this week 
cleared its first Congressional hurdle with flying colors. It passed the House 
Ways & Means Committee with an unexpectedly large majority. 


This week, OTC also got strong backing from 58 business leaders—all 
trustees of the U.S. Council of the International Chamber of Commerce. 
This should help some, as the OTC bill goes through the rest of its legisla- 
tive paces. 


Amendments tacked on to the bill by the House Committee should 
reduce opposition to the measure—without reducing the effectiveness of 
the organization. 


The amendments merely provide that OTC is to (1) act only as a policing 
organization for GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade); (2) con- 
cern itself only with expanding trade; and (3) avoid doing anything that 
would override U.S. laws or Congressional legislative powers—or anything 
that would involve the ceding of U.S. sovereignty. 


OTC now is almost certain to pass the House unseathed. That seems 
assured by the resounding committee vote and the fact that amendments 
from the floor will be prohibited. The Administration’s Congressional 
experts also are sure the Senate will approve it—if it can be brought to a 
vote. 


The big hurdle is the Senate Finance Committee. Senior members of 
the committee from both parties are either opposed to OTC or lukewarm. 


U.S. exports of goods and services hit an all-time peak in the fourth 
quarter of 1955, pushing last year’s total to almost $20-billion., 


Fourth quarter commodity imports also hit their highest level. (The 
year’s total was $11.5-billion, more than a billion above 1954.) 


After adding all the factors in the U.S. balance of payments (including 
foreign aid and military spending abroad), you get this net result: The 
outside world added $1.5-billion to its gold and dollar holdings. 


Our commercial exports of goods in 1955 rose sharply during the second 
half—to $14.2-billion for the year. And it looks today as if they will go even 
higher in 1956. Estimates put the first quarter figure at nearly $4-billion, 
or about the same as last year’s fourth quarter. 

— 
German industry seems determined to rebuild its prewar combines: 
¢ Alfried Krupp, the prewar steel magnate, is agitating to keep his steel 
and coal properties—despite Allied directives designed to break up the 
Krupp holdings. Krupp has hired Struve Hensel—former general counsel 
to the U.S. Defense Dept-—to plead his case here. 
¢ The three postwar companies that inherited most of the L. G. Farben 
empire seem to be putting the combine together again. They are picking up 
the smaller Farben successor firms by bits and pieces. And they have plans 
to divide markets and share their research. 


¢ The three banks that are successors to the Nazis’ Grossbanken already 
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have operational unity (BW—Sep.3’55,p120). Now only a tax gimmick is 
holding up complete fusion—expected before the end of the year. The three 
banks already are an important source of credit for German exporters. 


Paradoxically, the whole reconcentration process stands to get an added 
boost when West Germany’s anti-cartel law goes through—probably by the 
year’s end. This law, which will replace Allied directives, has so many loop- 
holes that it will, in effect, authorize recartelization. 


The pressure is on in Europe to turn to oil for energy (BW—Mar.17 
’56,p140) 


This week Jersey Standard’s German subsidiary announced a big refin- 
ery for Cologne. The plant (100,000-bbl. capacity) will be the Federal Repub- 
lic’s largest, and one of the biggest in Europe. It will be fed by a pipeline 
from Rotterdam or Wilhelmshaven, where a fleet of six super tankers 
(36,000 tons) will deliver the crude. The whole project will cost $125- 
million. 


An Italian parliamentary committee, meanwhile, has sent its recom- 
mendations on oil legislation to the Segni cabinet. The power of the Italian 
state oil company (ENI) would be cut back—something that is needed, 
according to private oilmen, to encourage faster development of the pen- 
insula’s resources. But there will be plenty of hasseling before the final 
law is written 

e 


The British government laid some blunt facts on the line in its annual 
Economic Survey, published this week. It shows what happened to the 
British economy last year 


Despite the favorable world economic climate, Britain’s overseas ac- 
counts went into the red to the tune of almost $300-million. (In 1954 they 
were in the black almost $600-million). Gold and dollar reserves fell in 1955 
by more than 20%. 


A tremendous surge of imports was largely responsible for the red 
ink. Imports were sucked in by (1) a big increase in fixed investment 
(7.5% higher than 1954); and (2) a 3% increase in personal consumption 
(spending on private motoring rose by 26%) 

Demand and incomes both rose more rapidly in 1955 than in 1954— 
but production rose less rapidly. Under the impact of excess demand, the 
general price level in Britain went up by 3%, the retail price by 442%. 


As for the future, the Survey points to fixed investment as still being 
the main expansionary force. It estimates that investment expenditures 
will be considerably higher this year than last—despite the fact that the 
credit squeeze is bringing a downward revision of capital plans. That’s 
because so much work is already under way. 


The government expects consumer spending to drop—the Survey says 
it “must.” And at midweek the Financial Times of London published a 
survey showing that there has been a sharp drop in consumer goods produc- 
tion, especially autos, radios, household appliances, and furniture 


Despite this fact, companies in the consumer goods field are making 
plans for bigger capacity. British businessmen still are in an expansionist 
mood, almost comparable to their American counterparts. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 31, 1956, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N ¥. 








A vast supply of millwork craftsmen 


WORKING WITH WOOD came easily to this man, 
typical of the army of highly skilled labor for the Upper 
Midwest's great millwork industry. 


He comes from European stock, like most Upper 
Midwest people . . . and he has inherited the marvelous 
‘feel’’ for good wood and fine tools found so often in 


old-world craftsmen. 


His low absentee record—only four days a year, as 
compared to the U.S. average of 13 days—is typical, 
too. So is his high educational level . . . high school plus 
vocational training. And his strong credit record (the 
Upper Midwest is among the nation’s highest) is an 
indicator of his on-the-job stability. 


The Upper Midwest offers an almost endless supply 
of such artisans. Many start their training in part-time 
jobs, even while in high school. Many come from this 
area’s highly mechanized farms, familiar with tools from 
childhood. 

Typical, too, is his passion for fishing—and this 
area’s 19,000 lakes give him wide scope—from sunfish 
to giant muskies. And an hour’s drive puts him in some 
of the country’s greatest hunting territory... pheas 
ants, ducks, deer. 

If you're planning a new business location, let us tell 
you more about the skills of Upper Midwest people. 
Write our Area Development Department. All corre 
spondence is kept confidential 


Upper Midwest people know how... and prove it! 


NORTHERN STATES POWER Pes, p= COMPANY, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 





Ammonia 


Sy problem solved 


by Phillips System 
sing VIKING PUMPS 





Liquid in suction lines of ammonia refrigeration 

systems con seriously damage gos compressors 

Engineers ot H. A. Phillips & Company, Chicago, 
WWinois, devised a system that automatically returns 

that “Slop-Over” liquid directly to the receiver, saving 
compressors. On all non-gravity flow jobs, Viking 
Pumps are standard equipment, delivering non-leak oper 
ation and positive pumping 


Viking engineers will welcome opportunities to work with original equip 
ment manufacturers to solve pumping problems. For information, write for 
bulletin series 56S 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


Cedar Falls, lowa, U.S.A. In Canada, it's "ROTO-KING” pumps 
The Original “Gear-Within-A-Gear” Rotary Pump 


RENT YOUR CAR 
OR LEASE A FLEET = 


| pri0nn 


consult your ‘phone di 
rectory under “NATIONAL” Write 
for courtesy card and directory to 


WATIOWAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM, ms 


pois 


1209 WASHINGTON AVE. CE 1-9209, ST. LOUIS 3, MO 


... when buying “KE-CABINET” 
decisions are made PROTECTS YOUR KEYS! 


e Units available in 9 sizes holding from 
Naturally you can't afford to camp on 10 to 400 keys. Each key has its own 
customer doorsteps But there is a way KE-TAG of durable, vulcanized fibre. 
to “be there” at the right time, between for further information write Cushman 


: Denison Mig. Co., Dept . WwW, 625 
your calls——even during competitors’ calls Eighth Ave., New York 16, N 











llow? With your sales message on one 
of the top-bracket Shaw-Barton Executive 
Group ¢ slendars. Their superior quality, 


individuality and usefulness win priceless INDUSTRY'S IDEAL STATE 


wall space in the private offices of men 


who buy They favorably reflect your 
company personality oC e S ian 
Ask your Shaw-Barton man to show 


you how to get effective results with this 


le« liun w write STetT er : 
tive advertising medium, ¢ WRITE RHODE ISLAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


“SHAW-BARTON C= 


Calendar aad Specially Advertising a 


“olues’’ In the 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, ONIO atiticmen uk. “Gite feo teem 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CiTics 
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LABOR 


Teamsters 


@ Threat of a fight between 
Beck and James Hoffa evapo- 
rates at Hawaii session. 


@ The two leaders put on a 
show of friendship. 


ave Beck, president of the big and 
powerful Brotherhood of ‘Team- 
sters, emerged from this week’s meeting 
of the union’s executive board as un- 
challenged leader of the ‘Teamsters. 

What threatened to be a stormy ses- 
sion of the board (BW—Mar.24'56, 
pl64) ended quickly and amicably. 
Afterward, Beck and James R. Hoffa 
of Detroit, the Teamsters’ fast-moving 
ninth vice president, put on a mutual 
admiration demonstration for the press 
and fellow unionists. 
¢ Love Feast—A reporter asked Beck 
if there is any challenge to his leader- 
ship in the Teamsters. Beck, in fine 
fettle after a vote of confidence from 
his board, called over to Hoffa and 
asked him, “Who runs this union, 
Jimmy?” 

“If there’s any question about it, 
all they've gotta do is look at you,” 
Hoffa replied. 

Asked if the executive board had 
taken any steps to put the brakes on 
Hoffa, Beck replied: ‘Positively not 
Why put the brakes on someone who's 
doing a damned good job of organ 
izing? I wish we had 40 more like 
him.” 
¢ Well-EKarned Rest—The high degree 
of friendly cooperation evident—at 
least on the surface—between — the 
leamsters’ president and the man who, 
most believe, will eventually succeed 
him, cheered members of the board 
who had feared a serious split. They 
wound up their agenda in short order 
on the second day of a week's meet 
ing. Then they settled down to enjoy 
life at the Roval Hawaiian Hotel and on 
famed Waikiki Beach 

Beck explained that the Hawaiian 
trip for 25 board members and their 
wives and. staffs (at an _ estimated 
$75,000 cost) is a “deserved reward” 
for men who, he said, have frequently 
worked far bevond their prescribed 
hours. But, he said, it established no 
precedent; it probably won't be re 
peated next year 
¢ Action Taken—In the two-day meet 
ing, the board 

¢ Quashed plans for a Teamsters 
loan of $400,000 to the International 
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Strengthen Dave Beck's Hand 


@ Teamster loan of $400,000 
to Longshoremen is definitely 
out. 


@ But Hoffa can go ahead 
with mutual aid pact. 


Longshoremen’s Assn., ousted from 
AFL in 1953 for failing to clear itself 
of charges of gangster domination. At 
time, the board left Hoffa 
ahead with a mutual aid 
pact with ILA, agreed upon last sum 
mer to promote joint organizing in 
dock particularly in the South 
Beck a vote of confidence 
for a plan to “personally direct, at 
New York, Minneapolis, and any other 
city where needed, the establishment 
of procedures to guarantee clean, hon 
orable, trade union conduct.” 
¢ Approved the purchase of furni 
ture and fixtures in Beck’s Seattle hom« 
(now umon-owned and provided rent 
free to Beck) after a fair appraisal; 
Beck described as “foolish” some est: 
mates that the price would be $100,000 
such a figure, he said, must have been 
“grabbed out of thin air.” The furni 
ture purchase plan had threatened to 
bring a split between Beck and Team 
ters Secy.-Treas. John English, but the 
agreement to let appraisers determine 
the price averted a showdown 
¢ Announced that the Flight En 
gineers’ International Assn. (AFL-CIO 
will merge with the 


the same 


free to go 


cities, 
e Gave 


iccord 
ing to the board, this “opens an avenue 
to get a Teamsters foot into the airline 
industry.’ 

e Disclaimed any intention to tr 
Harry Bridges’ left 
wing International Longshoremen’s & 
Warehousemen’s Union in Hawaii 
but, significantly, the board that 
the visit to Hawaii had helped show 
how control of the 
lever for 


l'camsters; 


to oust or absorb 


said 


waterfront can be a 
trong organizing in. other 
offshore Puerto Rico 

¢ Announced plans for an organ 
directed by Beck 
iimed at adding 250,000 new members 
to the 1.4-million 
within the next year. Beck subsequenth 
issued a statement to make that 
he will (1) name and assign staff mem 
bers for the 
plete responsibility” for their efficiency 
make available all 
establish 
(3) otherwise “develop the 


ircas, such as 


izing drive, to be 


l'camsters’ claimed 


cleat 


drive and assume “com 
ind progres 


funds necessary to regional 


offices, and 
avenues of organizing procedure.” 
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¢ Announced that a committee 
will be named to look into the problem 
of losses of jobs in the baking industry 
and others affected by the rapid growth 
of the frozen food industry and other 
changes in national marketing and dis 
tribution patterns 

¢ The ILA Loan—Most of 

tions were routine, but not 
portant one that involved the 
ILA. 

Hoffa proposed the 
from treasuries of the Teamsters’ Cen 
tral States, Eastern, and Southern 
Conferences to help ILA pay off accu 
mulated debts. ‘The loan was defended 
as part of a “natural alliance 
working agreement and mutual assist 
ince program 

When the storm of protest broke 
within AFL-CIO, and in responsibk 
public quarters, Beck at first said that 
under the ‘Teamsters’ constitution the 
various conferences were free to act 
autonomously on such matters; it 
of the international union’s con 
cer. Hoffa, for his part, said the deal 
with ILA had at least the tacit ap 
proval of Beck and other Teamsters 
leaders. His first plan obviously 
to go ahead with the Joan to ILA—no 
matter what might be said on the out 
side against it 
¢ Meany Steps In—The position taken 
by an openly irate Meany 
changed that. Backed by provisions of 
the three-month-old AFL-CIO consti 
tution, the AFL-CIO president threat 
ened the ‘Teamsters with an 
penalty—suspension—if the loan went 
through (BW—Mar.10°56,p148). ‘This 
was probably the toughest stand ever 
taken by a top 


these ac 
the im 
loan to 


$400,000 loan 


new 


Was 
none 


Was 


Cx org? 


extreme 


labor leader in this 


What's 


whatever 


more, there was no 
doubt that Meany meant 
what he threatened—or that he had the 
full support of the new AFL-CIO be 
hind him 

Beck prevailed on Hotta to postpone 
the loan until the 
board could consider its possible im 
plications. This week, at Beck's sug 
gestion, and with Hoffa agreeing, the 
board voted to place “in the hands of 
the general president [Beck] full con 
fidence in the handling of the longshore 
situation.” He immediately asked for, 
and got, assurances from the three dis 
tricts that the contemplated loan to the 
longshoremen would be withheld 
probably permanently, unless ILA 
turns to AFL-CIO 
¢ Basis of Disapproval—At the 
time, Beck said he had always opposed 
the loan to ILA because it 
toward paying off back debts, not to 
ward new and CXPAN sive union activi 
ties. ILA will have to work out its 
financial problems in other ways, he 
added At 
of ILA, he vear 
there ILA 
leaders for wrongdoing, despite a stead) 
barrage of accusations 

Although the loan has been called 
off, Hoffa’s general working agreement 
and mutual aid pact with ILA will 
continuc—although Beck said he wa 
iuthorized by the board to see that there 
is nothing in the situation that could 
rub off unfavorably on the 

Beck i: 
next week and has a dat 
in mid-April, to discuss the 
ILA relationship. He hopes the 


lulu discussion will be 


country 


Icamsters’ executive 


same 


would ZO 


the same time, in defense 
noted that in thre« 


have been no convictions of 


lcamster 
returning to the mainland 
with Mean 

lcamster 
Hono 


‘satistactors 


“Shady Shortcut” Leads to Prison 


Teamsters officials draw jail terms for accepting money 
from Archer-Daniels-Midland; company gets off with fines. 


What Federal Judge Edward J 
Devitt called a shad hortcut i 
labor relations ended last 
$45,500 in fines and 
for a Minneapolis employer and repr 


of the Brotherhood of 


week m 
prison sentence 
scnitatives leam 
ters 

Archer-Danicls-Midland Co., a 
ing Minneapolis grain and 
was struck in the 
1953 bv a local of the 
W orker During the 
out. Gerald P 
Hoffa proteg: 


ke id 
chemical 
company pring of 

United Mine 
extended walk 
Jame RK 


ingled out for particular 


Connelly—a 


criticism by Judge Devitt 

A.D-M_ official ind urged 

triking UMW local be 
leamsters local 

OTZAnIZINE Campaign 

trings attached, A-D-M’'s 

Jann \\ Moore 


000 through an inter 


ipproached 
that the 
replaced bi 
through a vigorous 
lcamster 
lhere wer 
ident 


vice-pr 
! pl 


Connell 


paid 


tinon 
S1 O00 


ording to court t 
illegedly gave 


Brennan 


medial Te 
Connelly m tum 
cach to Sidney | 
international 
ham lé 


Iso run 


leamster 
(sem Wil 
agent who 


ind Jack 


vice-president 


iusters busine 
1 downtown saloon 
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” * 
Officer fashioned TO HELP YOUR 


SECRETARIES FEEL BETTER...WORK BETTER! 


Cosco Chairs are “Office fashioned” —designed 
by seating engineers to reduce fatigue, increase 
work output mass-produced by skilled cralts- 
men for greater quality and value! A free trial 
will convinee you that Cosco Chairs look better, 
feel better, wear better than others costing twice 
as much, Give “Office fashioned” seating a try. 
Call your Cosco dealer or mail coupon today! 


Find your COSCO dealer in yellow pages of phone book 
er attach coupon to your letterhead 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Dept. BW 36 Columbus, Indiana | 


Without obligation, | would like a COSCO Secretarial Chair | 
on free 10-day trial | 


| also want free trial on Executive Chair [_] Conference Chair | 
60-Y¥ Folding Chair | | Full information on COSCO Chairs | 


Firm 
By 


Address 


Also availablein Canada Alaska and Hawai through authorized COSCO dealers 
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Model 18-TA 
Crecutive Posture 
Chau 


( $61.45 in Zone 2 


Model 70 LA 
Conference Arm 
Char 

$28.95 


($30 % in Zone 2) 


Model 60 7 
Space Maker 
Folding Chair 

$10.50 
$11.95 in Zone 2) 


(Zone 2—Texos and 1] Western Stotes) 


COFPYRIGnT, 1906 





Jorgensen, president of the ‘Teamsters 
Joint Council in Minneapolis. 
¢ Charge—Under the ‘Taft-Hartley Act, 
payments by an employer to umion 
officials who represent company em 
ployees are illegal; both the employer 
and the union officers can be held 
accountable Although the provision 
is far-reaching—it is interpreted even to 
bar Christmas gifts—it has seldom been 
invoked. However, the government 
cracked down sharply when details of 
the A-D-M-Teamsters deal leaked out 
It filed charges against A-D-M and 
Moore, on the emplover’s side, and 
against the four Teamsters officials. ‘I he 
government hung its case on the fact 
that Brennan’s Teamsters local repr 
sents four A-D-M over-the-road drive 
who were not on strike 

The defendants contended that the 
were not aware that the ‘Tcamster 
represented the four A-D-M_ driver 
and that no A-D-M-Teamsters relation 
ship existed that barred an employer 
yayvment to the unionists. However, a 
federal jury convicted all the defendants 

A-D-M and its vice-president, Moore, 
were sentenced to fines of $10,000 
cach. Connelly was sentenced to two 
years in jail and a $7,500 fine; Brennan 
and Williams received suspended two 
year jail terms and $7,500 fines, and 
Jorgensen got a $3,000 fine. The de 
fendants are appealing 
¢ Serious Offense—Judge Devitt, in 
handing down sentences, said in part 
“It is a serious offense, deserving of 
substantial punishment, when a labor 
ing man’s rights and welfare are bartered 
and euchred about by unscrupulous 
leaders for their own gain 

“Specific law or not, it is obvious that 
the conduct on trial here was at least 
morally wrong It would not take 
the reading of a lawbook to give thes 
defendants an awareness of the prob 
able illegality of their conduct.” 

Judge Devitt excoriated Connelly’s 
“concept of a labor official’s responsi 
bility and ethics” as “completely at 
variance with that of the respected, 
responsible American labor leader.” 
¢ Record—Connelly was also convicted 
in 1955 of accepting a payoff from a 
St. Paul emplover whose workers he 
represented. He was sentenced a week 
ago to one year in Hennepin County 
jail for allegedly directing the dynamit 
ing of a car belonging to a “‘nonco 
operative” ‘Teamsters official, and faces 
trial in a second bombing case. In 
both, the “noncooperation” consisted 
of refusal to respect Connelly-ordered 
‘advertising” banners placed before non 
union liquor stores 

Ihe convictions brought from ‘Team 
sters’ Pres. Dave Beck in Honolulu a 
promise to “personally direct . . . the 
establishment of procedures to guaran 
tee clean, honorable trade union con 
duct” in Minneapolis (page 156). eno 
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Hagan Corporation serves 12 of the 24 companies 
that won Power Magazine’s Plant Modernization Award 


Twenty-four progressive companies So efficient were these modernization programs, that 
were cited by POWER Magazine for in the plants where cost and savings figures are available, 

outstanding programs in the moderni- average payout 1s revealed as less than 4 years. 
> a Mm zation of steam-power facilities, and Typical Hagan products and services used by these com 
epee for the successful solution of power- panies in their modernization programs are: Hagan Com 
iOGRAM® service renovation problems. bustion Controls, Feedwater Control and Ring Balance 
a Of the 24 companies cited, the fol- Meters; Calgon Chemicals; Hall Reagents and Testing 
lowing 12 use one or more of the Equipment; and the services of Hall Laboratories for con 

services and products of Hagan Corporation and its sub- sultation on industrial water problems 

sidiaries, Hall Laboratories, Inc. and Calgon, Inc. If your operations involve the control and instrumenta 


' t f bust "$$ applicat r if have 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company, S Charleston, W. Va. 10oOn OT CcCompustion ofr process App ications, OF !t you lave 


an industrial water problem, Hagan Corporation can help 
Carey Salt Company, Hutchinson, Kansas you. Write for brochure describing our many products and 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N.Y. services. Ask for Bulletin GSP-901D. 

The Flintkote Co., Ridgefield Park, N.J. 

Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich. 

The Garlock Packing Company, Paimyra, N.Y. HAGA N C O R PO RAT | O N 


Graton & Knight Company, Worcester, Mass HAGAN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA 


John Strange Paper Company, Menasha, Wis. Systems and components for: Boiler 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., pittsburgh, Pa. Combustion Control, Metallurgical Furnace 
Merck & Co.. | Control, Process Control, Aeronautical 

ere 0., NC., Rahway, NJ Testing Facilities « Industrial Water Treat 
New York City Transit Authority, New York, N.Y. ment + Chemicals for Water Conditioning 


Steam Associates, Inc., Lowell, Mass 


e 


4 esther 


HAGAN SUBSIDIARIES: CALGON, INC. + HALL LABORATORIES. INC 





_— Reuther Emerges 
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dal a moving back in the labor spot- 
light as head of the AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Dept. 








T Since Walter Reuther relinquished 
r | his CIO presidency in the AFL-CIO 
merger, he has carefully stayed in the 
background—giving the new alliance 
and its president, George Meany, quict 
and full support. Now, there are signs 
that Reuther may be ready to move out 
into the open again, not as a challenger 
to Meany but as a dynamic depart- 
mental head with Meany’s tacit ap- 
proval. 

This surprises nobody in the new fed- 
eration. There has been speculation 
since last December over Reuther’s fu- 


. , ‘ ove- 

MAXIMUM RESISTANCE TO FATIGUE FAILURE is essential in fasteners that hold ee Te oo So 

iirframes together, It is the high vibration to which aircraft fasteners are subjected | ft t other vice president 

that sometimes causes them to fail. This chart gives the results of comparative gt la ego eg y E ae 

fatigue tests of alloy steel aircraft bolts and SPS Hi-Ti titanium bolts of the same er even as a member of the top-level 

configuration and size. The lightweight titanium bolts showed better endurance AFL-CIO executive committee. 

under extreme fatigue-producing conditions than alloy steel. he 48-year-old head of the 1.5-mil- 

lion member United Auto Workers is 

too accustomed to a powerful voice in 

labor's ranks, and has too strong a per- 

S PS 4 | -Tl TITAN | UJ M BOLTS sonality and too much drive, to remain 
quietly in the background for long. 

¢ International Spokesman—Next week, 

Reuther leaves Pi a 10-day visit in 

India at the invitation of the govern- 

ment of India and of the Indian Na- 

tional Trade Union Congress. He will 

Lightweight fasteners save assume a role he enjovys—that of an 

: international spokesman for American 

up to % ton of airframe weight labor. This gives him a license to speak 
out on foreign policies on his return 

Hi-Ti titanium aircraft bolts developed by Several weeks ago, as head of AFL- 

Standard Pressed Steel Co. weigh only 57°% as CIO’s new and important Industrial 

much as similar bolts of alloy steel. One pound Union Dept., which includes 72 unions 

of titanium bolts do the same work as 144 pounds with more than 7-million members, 

of steel bolts—without loss of strength. Payload Reuther resumed his vigorous social and 

of an airplane is increased up to 1000 pounds. economic campaigning in a way that 


SPS Hi-Ti titanium bolts are available in three delighted his partisans from the former 
configurations —MS20004 Series (internal wrench- Cit ) and frightened some from AFL. 

ing bolt); NAS 334 type (internal wrenching flush IUD was formed last December as 
head shear bolt); and NAS 464 type (hex head the industrial union counterpart of the 
shear boli). Complete tension-tension charts are Building & Construction Trades Dept., 
included with each shipment. the Maritime Trades Dept., the Metal 


OW: Trades Dept., and other AFL groups 
SPS supplies standard aircraft fasteners in many carried over into AFL-CIO. Like the 


configurations—and many special products—to 
every major aircraft manufacturer. And, with 
our complete laboratory facilities, we are pre- 
pared to accept research contracts when they fit 








CYCLES TO FAILURE 
‘ 
. 





others, IUD is designed to promote 
bargaining, legislative and jurisdictional 
interests of its member unions. 

: Once viewed skeptically as a CIO 
into your work on fastener development prob- inside the newly merged federation, 
Mihi. _ «| lems. Write Aircraft Products Division, STANDARD IUD was reshaped by the rush of 45 
M$20008 type Hi-Ti titanium Pressed Steet Co., Jenkintown 57, Pa. erstwhile AFL unions into the indus- 
internal wrenching aircraft bolt trial department. Former CIO unions 
still have about a 2-to-1 vote in the 
department, but AFL influences already 
are being felt 

AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS DIVISION ¢ Reuther’s Influence—In spite of 
these, IUD’s first organizational meet- 
JENKINTOWN PENNSYLVANIA ing held in Washington a few weeks ago 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
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Johns-Manville Fibretone 
ceilings in the Murphy 
Terminal Building, 
Bradley Field, effectively 
muffle the noise of heavy 
aircraft traffic outside .. . 
help provide a quiet, 
unhurried atmosphere 


Changing the din of roaring horsepower 
to a Quiet purr... 


Permacoustic 


- 


Fibretone 
Uniform 
Drilled 


Fibretone 
Vorety 
Drilled 


Sene<oustic 


Johns-Manville Acoustical Materials meet today’s 
need for low-cost sound control 


Business and industry depend on mod- 
ern materials to achieve maximum 
acoustical efficiency. That’s why prac- 
tically all new building and modern- 
ization specifications include acoustical 
ceilings to reduce disturbing noise. 
Johns-Manville offers a complete 
choice of highly efficient sound absorb- 
ing materials for every acoustical need. 

*J-M Permacoustic® Units—combine maxi- 
mum acoustical efficiency with architec- 
tural beauty. Has attractive fissured sur- 
face. Made of mineral wool, Perma- 
coustic meets all building code fire-safety 
requirements. 

*J-M Fibretone® Units—provide high 
acoustical efficiency at modest cost. Hun- 
dreds of small holes, drilled in a Uni- 
form or Variety pattern, act as “noise 
traps.” Fibretone has a white paint fin- 
ish. Available with flame-resistant finish. 


© J-M Sanacoustic® Units— perforated metal 
panels backed with a fireproof, highly 
sound-absorbent element. Noncombus- 
tible and sanitary. The white baked- 
enamel finish is easy to keep clean, and 
may be repainted. 


*J-M Transite® Acoustical Panels—per- 
forated asbestos-cement facings backed 
with a mineral wool sound absorbing 
element. Suitable in areas with high 
humidity (dishwashing rooms, kitchens, 
swimming pools, etc.). 


For a complete survey by a J-M Acoustical 
Engineer, or for a free book entitled 
“Sound Control,” write Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, Dept. BW, New jobs mas 
York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 

write 565 Lakeshore Road 

East, Port Credit, Ontario. 


Peet /c Ts 


See “MEET THE PRESS’ on NBC-TV, sponsored alternate Sundays by Johns-Manville 


Johns-Manville 


45 years of leadership in the manufacture of acoustical materials 





national sounding board Reuther lost 
with the demise of CIO. And whik 
; it did nothing that would conflict with 
: i ; ye federation rules—Reuther, a strong ad 
‘ vocate of unity, will hardly lead IUD 
onto a divergent course—the depart 
ment gave evidence that it might dc 
velop into a bloc that could be used to 
pressure the federation into going in 
the direction Reuther believes it should 
gO 
For instance 

e IUD did not wait for the AFI 
CIO ethical practices committee, which 
is authorized to act on charges of co: 
ruption and Communism in labor, to 
study charges leveled at two unions 
the former AFL auto workers and the 
jewelry workers. IUD denied depart 
mental membership to both, pending 
its own investigation of their fitness. 

¢ Although AFL-CIO affiliates can 
refuse to sign no-raiding agreements 
IUD pointedly refused to appoint repre 
sentatives of non-signing unions to its 
executive committee. This barred the 
giant Brotherhood of Teamsters from 
the IUD governing body 

e And IUD spoke out strongly on 
a number of domestic issues, including 
civil rights, although they would not fit 
into a traditional departmental agenda 
IUD developed a strong stand of it: 
own (but within the framework of th 
AFL-CIO stand) on the civil rights 
problem now plaguing AFL-CIO be 
cause of its southern members. IUD 
made clear that it would not agree to 
any softpedaling on the racial issuc 
/ All these matters are of particular in 
LIVING ROOM IN YOUR OFFICE. An office isn’t just an terest to Reuther, and all fit into the 
areas that he feels AFL-CIO should 
office. It's a conference room, a living room and a library too. preempt for leadership. By having IUD 
take such positions for clean unionism 
The furniture, therefore, must be as flexible as the functions it | an end to jurisdictional strife, and a 
firm stand against race bias, Reuther 


performs. The Herman Miller Executive Office Group designed | @pparently is trying to show the way 
¢ Harmony At the Top—Reuther prob 


|e : . : 4 showed the department veering some 
. : = oF : ‘ ; : what away from the limited agenda of 
oti t ' * an AFL department. Under Reuther'’s 
" . guidance, IUD became, in effect, the 

: ih 

‘y : ; . J us “= 


~ 


by George Nelson answers this problem with a complete office | @b!y leared his moves in advance with 
Meany, and will continue to. On most 


matters, the two think alike The 
work together closely. They need each 
other's support. Any weakening in the 
authority of one will also in time 
weaken the other. So no collision be 
tween the two is to be expected. 

" e One point will bear watching, 
working. Shown are the 9849 desk with 84” x 36 top and though. Reuther’s ways and his pro 
: grams frequently contam a degree of 
the 5570 tilt swivel chair. Available through authorized dealers. impatience not evident among those of 
other union leaders 

Write to Dept. BW 3316 for EOG brochure. ¢ Organizational Setup—The depart 
mental meeting in Washington devoted 
itself mainly to organizational work 
Among other things, IUD set up sub 
divisions of unions in the same fields 


HERMAN ILLER FURNITURE COMPANY to serve as clearinghouses for informa 


ZEELAND, MICHIGAN | tion on collective bargaining, legisla 


environment that is easily adapted to individual requirements. 
It consists of desks, seating and storage units which combine 


to make a well integrated room, designed for living as well as 
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Solution: A bag that repels rats 


Fulton had the answer: Ask Fulton for your answer! 


Hungry rodents were spoiling thousands of dollars worth of seeds and Our special engineering service offers assistance 
expensive grain each year. What the rats and mice didn’t eat had to be in solving problems of hard-to-package items, 
re-cleaned and re-packaged. Traps and poisons were ineffective. Rat- industrial fabrics, finishing. Write today in con- 
proofing of warehouses was too costly. fidence. Give details of your particular needs. 





Fulton—with its vast experience in special finishes for industrial fabrics Special Services Division, General Office 
as well as packaging —saw the problem from a fresh viewpoint. They came Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 

up with Ratscat®—a method of treating textile bags that positively 1406 Annunciation $1, New Orleans, La. 
repels rodents. Harmless to the most delicate seeds, Ratscat treatment 
costs only about 1¢ per large bag. 











ulton 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


ATLANTA* CHICAGO + DALLAS +DENVER* KANSAS CITY *LOS ANGELES*MINNEAPOLIS+ NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK + OKLAHOMA CITY * PHOENIX «+ ST. LOUIS « SAN FRANCISCO « SAVANNAH « WINTER HAVEN 








Do you make 


PAINTS 
PLASTICS 
PRINTING INKS 


RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 


ADHESIVES 
MASTICS 


FABRIC 
FINISHES 


‘ tm BS 


NEW BOOK TELLS YOU HOW 


Diamond 
Chlorowax’ 


CAN ADD 


CHEMICAL RESISTANCE, 
FLAME RETARDANCE, 
WATER REPELLENCE 


Chlorowax, DIAMOND 
ALKALIS versatile chlorin 
ated paraflin, is now being 
used in hundreds of different 
products where it not only 
adds important product 
characteristics but speeds 
processing and reduces costs 
as well. Available in several 
types of liquid and resinous 
forms. Por information writ 
for new, 46-page, illustrated 
book. Youwr Fact Pile on 
DIAMOND Chlorowax. 
DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


Dept. BW.-1, 300 Union Commerce 
Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


alee Diamond 
=“ Chemicals 
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tive aims and the like, and to coordinate 


ictivitics where possible 
\ metal and manufacturing division 


was authorized, to include auto, steel, 


hipbuilding, machinists, electrical, and 


other unions 


\ softgoods division will include tex 
tile, apparel, and other. unions con 


cerned with such mutual problems as 


the migration of industry, women work 


cers, higher wage minimums, etc 


¢ Informal Alliances—he alliances, at 
least at this point, are to be informal 
Phey are a compromise with old AFL 
departmental practices that call for di 
rect bargaining for affiliates and the 
settlement, where necessary, of jurisdic 
IUD won't bargain for its 
unions or resolve job rivalries. At the 
its special subdivisions will 


tional rows 


imc tine 
be encouraged to give informal assist 
nce toward those ends 


with the 


Eventually, stronger actions may be 


taken in this area. At the organizational 
meeting, some big [UD unions asked 
for “protection” against small unions 
that sign 
pressure—that undercut the big unions 
in subsequent bargaining with the same 
employers. 


contracts—under employer 


IUD already has run into conflict 
Building & Construction 
l'rades Dept., principally over industrial 


installation. But its recent meeting 
decided to support the other depart- 
ment in its efforts to win AFL-CIO 
executive council support for a proposed 


Taft-Hartles 


amendment that would 
legalize contract bargaining in the con- 
struction industry before employees are 
hired—a traditional practice in the in- 
dustry. The AFL-CIO council, opposed 
to piecemeal changes in T-H, has re- 
fused to support the proposal. 





Cost of Living: 


Total 
Cost of 
Living 


101.6 
100.4 
109.9 
112.4 
113.4 
115.0 


114.3 


February, 1949 
February, 1950 
February, 1951 
February, 1952 
February, 1953 
February, 1954 


February, 1955 
March 114.3 
April 114.2 
May 114.2 
June 114.4 
July 114.7 


114.5 
114.9 : 
114.9 110. 
115.0 109.8 
114.7 109.5 
January, 1956 114.6 109.2 


Feb., 1956 114.6 


Data: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


ae Ce ne | -—- —- 
Se ee ee ee 
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August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


— 
— 





What's Happening to It 


Om =—B=-KROw AUdA cud 


108.8 


1947-49 = 100 


Clothing Housing 


Total Rent Only 


102.0 103.7 103.7 
96.7 104.6 107.7 
105.6 111.2 111.3 
106.8 114.0 116.4 
104.6 116.6 121.5 
104.7 118.9 127.9 


103.4 119.6 129.7 
103.2 119.6 130.0 
103.1 119.5 129.9 
103.3 119.4 130.3 
103.2 119.7 130.4 
103.2 119.9 130.4 


103.4 120.0 130.5 
104.6 120.4 130.5 
104.6 120.8 130.8 
104.7 120.9 130.9 
104.7 120.8 131.1 
104.1 120.6 131.4 


104.6 120.7 131.5 


@ausiness ween 








Another Month Without Change 


Ine Dept. of Labor's monthiy cost 
of-living index held steady in February, 
it 114.6% of 1947-49 costs, despite a 
rise in prices for most consumer goods 
declined for the fifth 
straight month, to 108.8% their 
lowest level since December, 1950; 
their seasonal drop from January offset 
increases in other index items 

No major wage adjustments were duc 
on the basis of the mid-February cost 
figure. General Electric and other elec 
trical manufacturers have c-of-l clauses 
idjustments on a 


ood costs 


that provid for 


March index figure; auto companies, on 
an April index. 
¢ Take-Home Unchanged—The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics at the same time re- 
ported that average weekly take-home 
pay was unchanged from January, at a 
record February level of $71.92 for the 
worker with three dependents or $64.59 
for the worker with none. Both figures 
were about $2.90 higher than a year ago. 
BLS noted that this gain of about 
4% in take-home pay represents in- 
creased buying power; consumer prices 
showed little change. tno 
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How we 
§-T-R-E-T-C-H 
valve life 


Every Powell Valve comes with a long, dependable life 
built-in. We make certain that every Powell Valve will 
give long, trouble-free service through careful quality 
control of every step of manufacture. 


Quality control begins with the very materials and 
metals of which Powell Valves are made. For instance, 
the tensile strength test—stretching metal to the 
breaking point—is one of the numerous ways that 
Powell Valves have Performance Verified. 

As a final step in manufacture, every Powell Valve is 
subjected to an actual line test, Because of Powell's 
painstaking quality control, plant shutdown through 
valve failure is greatly reduced. Records from re- 
fineries, power and industrial plants the world over 
prove it. 

Consult your Powell Valve distributor. If none is near 
you,we'll be pleased to tell you about our COMPLETE 
quality line which has PERFORMANCE VERIFIED, 


The Wm. Powell Company 


Cincinnati 22, onic... 110th VEAR 


FIG. 3003—Steel Gate Valve FIG. 375—Bronze “White FIG. 3059G—300-Pound Steel 
For 300 Pounds W.S.P. Star” Gate Valve For 200 Lubricated Plug Valve Gear Operated 


Pounds W.S.P. Sizes 6” to 12”. : 
r 
Y 


POWELL VALVES 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL AND CORROSION RESISTANT VALVES. 





Tired of piece part and assembly problems? 


tet General Mills 


SUPPLY THE WHOLE PACKAGE 


Save money, save time, save needless worry over 
hundreds of troublesome detail problems. Have 
those electro mec hani« al assemblies you need pre 
cision manufactured, completely assembled and 
performanc e tested by the Mee hanie al Division of 
General Mills. 

We have the precision equipment and experi- 
enced people required to take over the entire job 


for you, from piece part fabrication or purchase to 


the finished product. As in our own prime contract 
work, we're geared to turn out precision assem- 
blies in quantity while maintaining highest mili- 
tary standards of manufacture, design, quality 
control, packaging and accounting. 

LET US BID on your requirements . . . write, 
wire or phone: Dept. BW-5, Mechanical Division 
of General Mills, Inc., 1620 Central Avenue, Min- 
neapolis 13, Minn. STerling 9-8811. 


Job opportunities available for creative engineers. Work closely with outstanding men on interesting projects. 


MECHANICAL Division oF General Mills 





In Labor | 


Sunbeam Drops Plans to Require 


Periodic Lie Tests for Workers 


Sunbeam Corp. in Chicago last week dropped plans to 
require employees in its electric shaver department to 
take periodic lie detector tests, even though it says it 
has a continuing interest in the “very serious pilferage 
problem 

In return, the International Assn. of Machinists with 
drew National Labor Relations Board unfair-labor-pra 
tice charges against Sunbeam (BW —Feb.11°56,p148) 

The company plans to install detection devices at 
exits. If a device indicates an employee is carrying 
something on his person, and he refuses to show it, he 
can be required to take a lie detector test. He can be 
hired “for cause 


if he refuses. ‘Tests also can be required 


if employees are ipprehended with appliances or parts 
lockers, or in cars, or if they are 
implicated in thefts by others 


IAM promised to cooperate in this program. 


on their person, 


UMW Wins Royalty Award, 
But Comes Out on Losing End 


United Mine Workers levied a 
special assessment on miner members for a legal defense 
fund. It warned at the time of troubles looming in 
the courts 

his week, UMW came out of one suit—watched 
closely for its possible implications in others—poorer by 
$4,513 plus legal expenses, even though it won a 
substantial royalty award. 

UMW sued the Benedict Coal Co., St. Charles, Va., 
for welfare fund royalty payments for the years 1950 
1953. Benedict filed a counterclaim for $81,017, alleging 
“illegal strikes and walk-outs” by the union, either 
“encouraged or acquiesced in” by UMW ofhcers, had 
cost the company that much in damages 

\ federal court jury agreed, on the basis of Benedict 
production figures, that UMW was due $76,504 in back 
At the same time, it allowed the company 
The difference gave Benedict 


Late last vear the 


royalties 
$1,017 strike damages 
a net $4,513 in damages 

Other coal operators in arrears on royalties have fol- 
lowed a similar policy of counter-suing for strike damages. 


Members of Pilots’ Union 
Will Get Rebate on Dues 


\irline pilots are checking dates on their union cards 
this week. The reason: Their union, the Air Line Pilots 
Assn., is splitting a $386,848 “melon” among members 
in good standing as of Mar. 3]. Each will receive a 
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dues refund ranging from $11 to $55—or $1 back for 
every $5 paid in over the past year. 

Some unions feel stronger with steadily fattening 
coffers. Not ALPA. Its president, Clarence Sayen, 
feels hefty treasuries invite trouble. At his urging, ALPA 
convention delegates in 1954 put a ceiling on the union's 
funds. When income runs more than 15°), above 
expenses, members get a rebate on dues. 


AFL, ClO Groups in Two States 
Ignore Beck on Merger Delay 


“LT am sincerely convinced that it would be to the best 
interest not only of the ‘Teamsters but of the AFL and 
CIO labor movements in your locality if they proceed 
slowly and carefully before effecting any formal merget 
locally Let us take 
provision 

Those words in a letter signed by Dave Beck have 
stirred protests in AFL-CIO ranks in Missouri and other 
states where unity on state and local levels is now being 
negotiated. Where ‘Tecamsters influence is strong, they 
may stall state mergers until December, 1957 


full advantage of the two-yeat 


Hlowever, the admonition was ignored a week ago 
when Arkansas AFI 


new 60,000-member 


and CIO groups merged into a 
Arkansas State Federated Labor 
Council—in which a ‘Teamsters official holds the presi 
dency And AFL leaders in Missouri refused to delay 
a merger convention set for April 7 

Beck's reason for delay cited in the letters is to pro 
familiar with one 
another's problems and if possible solve many of them 
before an active merger takes place.” The Teamsters 
contend that jurisdictional conflicts should be cleared 
up before further merging. 

AFL-CIO spokesmen believe that there are other 
reasons for the ‘Teamsters position—including the truck- 
ers’ probable loss of state and local council power once 
AFL and CIO bodies unite. 


vide time to “become thoroughly 


Labor Briefs 


Loss of union membership (but not jobs) faces 12,000 
members of the Communications Workers of America 
who refused to contribute a day's pay to a strike fund 
sect up by CWA’s convention last year Meanwhile, 
CWA plans a mop-up drive, opening next month, to 
unionize 80,000 telephone workers covered by CWA 
contracts who don’t belong to the union 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. and the independent 
United Electrical Workers last weekend reached a strike 
ending contract similar in terms to that signed by the 
corporation and the International Union of Electrical 
Workers (AFL-CIO). It's a five-year pact with a mini 
mum 25¢ pay hike by 1960 (BW—Mar 24'56,p165) 


United Auto Workers has just flexed its muscular 
assets—almost $39.5-million worth. ‘his is UAW’s debt 
free position, Imil Mazev, union secretary-treasurer, 
revealed. Of this total, over $26.8-million is strike 
money. UAW is $19.3-million richer than last year 


Laho 167 
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OPERATION __ 


u 


PLASTICS 
PROCESSING 


EQUIPMENT 





"lt pays to buy the best’’ was never more 
true in the highly competitive, ultra pro- 
gressive plastics manufacturing industry. 
W.E.1. equipment is designed to lower your 
production costs and increase ovtput and 
quality even with new difficult-to-handle 
Acquaint yourself with our 
unrivalled engineering, laboratory and field 
services. Every Welding Engineers’ machine 
1s custom fitted to your specific requirements: 


DUAL WORM COMPOUNDER-EXTRUDERS : DUAL 
WORM DEVOLATILIZERS ; DUAL WORM RUBBER 
EXTRUSION DRYERS : SINGLE WORM EXTRUDERS ; 
COMPLETE SHEET EXTRUSION SYSTEMS ; VACUUM 
FORMING EQUIPMENT : LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


materials 


DEVELOPED AND 
MANUFACTURED BY 
! 
WELDING ENGINEERS, INC 


NORRISTOWN. PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE MARKETS 


The 1956 Bull Market: 
After a Seven-Week Lull, New Highs... 


Yeorend 1955 = 100 
108 





|@ 1955 HIGH | 





Utilities 


industrials 





7 


' t t 
13 20 10 
February 


January 


T 
17 


...On Heavier Volume 


Millions of Shares 





TRADING VOLUME 
leverage daily volume) 


i 4 athe 


£12 


L r 4 2 es 





13 20 27 3 10 


January 


Date: Stenderd & Poor's Daily Stock Price Indexes; New York Stock Exchange. 


A Step Down From 


After piling up a series of bull market 
highs (chart) the market went through 
1 corrective period this week—one that 
many investors had expected 

Only a few days ago Bache & Co.'s 
Wall Street letter gently warned that 
despite “the high rate of confidence 
that exists and the strength of the buy 
ing power behind the market,” the 
market, “is not a one-way street and 
there will be periods of correction.” 

Che statement proved well timed. On 
Monday traders started rather briskly 


February 


17 24 4 16 23 
March 


© business ween 


Peak 


to cash in on some of the paper profits 
that had piled up since mid-February. 
On ‘Tuesday and, to a lesser extent, on 
Wednesday the profit-making contin- 
ued. 
¢ Losing Ground—Considering today’s 
high prices and thin markets, the losses 
this week weren't frighteningly large. 
But there were many individual issues 
where they weren't reassuringly small. 
Generally, members of the stock 
groups that had led the sharp advance 
of recent weeks (table, below) were the 
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hardest-hit, but the price drops weren’t 
onfined to these shares. 
On Monday, only 39% 
traded on the Big Board were able to 
climb, while 41% thrown for 
On Tuesday, the showing was 
worse only 24% 
gains while 56% were taking losses 
¢ Significance—What touched off this 
veek’s sudden desire to take profits? 
Undoubtedly it the sharp price 
veakness that London’s important cop 
er market suddenly showed (page 19) 
Copper shares had lately been zooming 
merrily to one new high after another, 
0 they corresponding!y vulnet 
ible Once thev started 


of all issues 


were 
Osses 


ven of issues scored 


was 


wer 


] 


to anv bad new 


dropping sharply, it seemed to be a 
signal for profit-taking in many other 
sections of the list 

Does this week's performance hav« 
erious and immediate significance? 
Wall Street’s bulls say no, and they 
could well be right. Harold Clayton of 
Hemphill Noves & Co. calculates that 
in the last six weeks the entire market 
has scored a rise of 3,662 points, prob 
ably the sharpest ever chalked up in 
so short a time. Thus, the market would 
seem to be entitled to a period of con 
solidation 

However, many 
again calling their clients’ attention t 
the selectivity of the market 


“smart analysts” arc 


extrem 


Recent Market Leaders . . . and Laggards 


Bull Marke 
High 
045 
$51 
1444 
150 
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Recent Leve 
Bull Market Fe 
High 


87 
458 


226 
455 
1030 
149 2 
1834 


57 
150 
w4 
245 
641 


93 
186 
175 
460 
406 
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Get your 
message across 


with these tested 


Win your 
audience 
with this 
treasury of 
ideas and 
techniques 
of master 
speakers! 


nee 2 


4 volumes 
1018 pages 
Easy terms 
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or amateur 
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HO 
WRITE A SPEECH 
FE. J. Hegarty's 
HOW TO 
A MEETING 
!. Hegarty's 
SHOWMANSHIP IN 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
W. ¢ Hoffman's 
THE SPEAKER'S 
NOTEBOOK 


RUN 
/ 


designed for 
speaker who wants the best advice 
organize 


speaking helps 


Whether it’s an informal 
speech before friends or 
a convention address be 
thousands if you 

ure your audi 

ir taking pow 

eps toward busi 

and per 
oo recognition This 
Library shows you how 
without going 
the embarrassment of 
trial ad 


1CCOSS 
nal 


through 


learning by 
error 


organize 

what 
how 

pow 


It tells how to 
a speech 
tone” to give it 
to develop a 
erful voice even 
gives hundreds of intro 
ductions, epigrame and 
can wee right 
@way in your talks. See it 
NOW, and quickly 
the rich rewards that ¢ 
to the man who speaks 
logically and clear! 


clear 


ideas you 


reap 
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LIBRARY 
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— SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 


McGraw Hill Book Co., 
New York 36,N.Y 
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When you STUDY COSTS 
it pays to take 
a plant-wide look at WEIGHING 


| 

‘ - y a 
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WEIGHING 
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COUNTING 
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ELECTRONIC 
RECORDING 
pee. 
a eas 
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UV Be, | 


TESTING 


“"y 


Varkelts 


A MODERN WEIGHING SYSTEM can make a big 
difference in cost control and profit in your plant! 

Are scales missing where needed? Are over-worked 
scales making bottle necks in your production? Are 
you losing material and time with scales misfitted to 
their jobs? In this day of highly specialized machines 
and methods, your scales should add up to a Weighing 
System... 
plying basic data for your accounting system. These 


the right scales in the right places .. . sup- 


records that originate at scales directly affect costs, 
inventories and customer billings. Weighing today is 
not a job for isolated scales—it's a vital part of your 
overall cost-control system. 


If you would like to look further into this in your 
plant, why not drop us a line today? No obligation, 
of course. Ask for Booklet 2046, Toledo Scale Com. 
pany, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


TOLEDO * 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 


SEND =e 
TODAY 





Wall St. Talks... 


. . . about Lukens Steel 
shares . . . the new push on 
money rates . . . Alleghany 
Corp.’s paper profits. 


The 76% rise in Lukens Steel stock 
since late January puzzles Wall Street- 
ers. Even the usual rumors of stock 
splits, mergers, etc., don’t account for 
the climb from $42 to $74, they say. 


Money rates are going up again. 
Wall Street banks are boosting their 
rates on new broker and dealer loans 
from 33% to 4%. Many Streeters ex- 
pect the prime rate on business loans 
also to be hiked soon. . . . In the new 
issue markets, bond buyers are success 
fully holding out for higher yields. 
After buyers had ignored recent offer 
ings as “too rich,” the syndicates han 
dling several of them finally let them 
find their own market level. Here's 
what happened: Connecticut Turnpike 
bonds offered originally at 101.39% of 
par were soon down to 97.74 bid; Pacific 
G&E 3&s offered at 101.12 skidded to 
99.375; Houston Lighting 34s offered 
at 101.15 quickly dropped te 99.25. 


Robert R. Young’s Alleghany Corp. 
has done mighty well on its New York 
Central stock purchases. At the turn 
of the year, it could boast of a $16- 
million paper profit on its 846,400 Cen- 
tral shares. It hasn’t been so fortunate 
on 118,900 shares bought since then; 
their average cost of $43.72 is $1.10 
above today’s market 


Why not split the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average, too? This old Street gag 
is always revived whenever the average 
hits new highs and stock-splitting is 
rampant under its influence. Lately, 
though, more and more Streeters have 
been wondering seriously if such a split 
might not be in order. So are two Uni 
versity of Michigan finance professors 
Ihev say the index is so high that it no 
longer accurately reflects the market's 
daily fluctuations. Changes, they claim, 
are magnified some six times. They 
suggest a 10-for-1 split, easily accom 
plished by moving the decimal point 
one space to the left 


Ihe rumor corner: Talk of merger be 
tween International Tel & Tel and 
Underwood Corp. isn’t purely “hot 
air.” Both companies admit having had 
conversations on the subject, though 
they doubt anything will happen soon. 

Another rumor, however, has been 
branded false. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
emphatically denies that it is about to 
vcquire Lear, Inc 
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Another = contribution to railroad prosperity 





Freight rolls fasfer on Fi Y- ROLL bearings! 


Everybody benefits when railroads equip freight 
cars with new low-cost, low-upkeep HYATI 
Hiy-Roll Roller Bearings. Shippers get speedier 

‘ , . ; REMEMBER—more 
service. Consumers get more dependable deliveries. : 
And America’s vital railroad system is strengthened : ‘ Hyatt Rotter Bearings 
because the costly bearing inspection, $ . are used by 
lubrication and hotbox burden is eliminated. : American Raitroads 


than any other make 
The simple, dependable, straight-cylindrical-roller 


design of the HYATT Hy-Roll assures minimum 
installation and maintenance cost... maximum 
load capacity ... like the HYATTS on all GM 
road diesels and Aerotrains. Already six 

major railroads have adopted the HYATT 


Hy-Roll. It's the best buy for the long haul! ; Marr 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, HARRISON, W. 5, | Tistuembnsltettesdictimssedihtedmddeddimddlimstetetiadmdmdddal 





RUGGED RUBBER FOR LONGER LIFE 


AND 
PASTEL PANELS FOR SOFTER LIGHT 


HERE'S HOW THEY'RE 


ALLIED 


DIVISIONS: Barrett General Chemical 
Mutual Chemical National Aniline Nitrogen Semet-Solvay 
Solvay Process + International 


Allied to serve you better 


You would hardly think that there was any connection between 
the translucent building panels and the hard-working tires of 


an earth mover but there is, 


*Allite” panels, a product of our Barrett Division, are made 
of polyester resins. The tough rubber tires, like the ones on 
your car, require for their processing chemicals containing 
aniline —one of the products of our National Aniline Division. 
Both aniline and polyester resins require benzol, an Allied 


basic chemical, in their manufacture. 


Allied’s chemicals in some way enter into nearly every manu- 
factured product in America’s homes, farms and factories. 
In all, Allied has seven producing Divisions—and the list of 
its 3,000 products is still growing. Seen or unseen, they're 


making life easier, more pleasant, more modern, 


fave The Annual Report 


gives a comprehen- 


hemical sive account of the 


Company's progress 
in 1955. We'll be glad 


to send a copy on request. 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK While the subject of income taxes is still fresh in your mind, it is 
MAR. 31. 1956 pleasant and wise to consider a real break you can get in estate planning— 
; the marital deduction. This allows you to leave about half your estate to 

your wife tax-free. 





Properly used, the marital deduction can sharply cut or even, in some 
cases, eliminate the estate tax completely. For example: 


Say you have an estate of $120,000 that’s going to be subject to an 
estate tax. If you’re unmarried, at least $60,000 of the estate can be 
taxed ($120,000 less the $60,000 exemption). 


But if you’re married and leave $60,000 to your wife, there is no estate 
SERVICE tax at all—because there is no taxable estate. The $60,000 exemption plus 
the $60,000 marital deduction wipes it out. 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


Note that the marital deduction can never be more than 50% of 
your gross estate, less certain expense deductions. Yet even if your total 
estate were $150,000, it would have to pay a tax on only about $15,000 of 
it ($1,050)—still quite a saving. 


Don’t let the obvious advantages of the marital deduction as a tax- 
cutting tool blind you to its limitations. For it contains some risks when 
used in certain situations. 


For instance: The marital deduction is most beneficially used when 
your wife’s personal holdings are much less than yours. When her prop- 
erty is equal to or greater than yours, it must be used cautiously if any 
saving is to be realized. 


Otherwise, your estate-tax savings might be at the expense of her 
estate. That is, by shifting property from your estate into hers, you push 
her estate into higher tax brackets than yours. This defeats the whole 
purpose of the marital deduction, which is to equalize the two estates. 


To get the marital deduction, you must either leave your wife com- 
plete and unrestrained ownership in the property, or the equivalent of such 
complete ownership. You cannot get a marital deduction when your wife 
is to get income for life from property that is to go, by your direction, 
to someone else when she dies. 


That’s because the government doesn’t want the property to be 
inherited without subjecting it to an estate tax. 

However, this problem will not arise if your wife uses up the principal 
of the property so it can’t be inherited by someone else. 


This could be the case with life insurance proceeds, for example 


Few problems arise when you leave property to her outright. But 
check carefully; there may be technical restrictions that disqualify the 
move. For example, insurance proceeds payable under an optional-settle- 
ment plan do not automatically qualify as a marital deduction; they can 
do so only if your wife is named as unconditional beneficiary, and has 
an unrestricted “power of appointment” (the right to name who is to 
get any unpaid proceeds). 


Supposing you don’t want to leave your wife complete control of your 
property for some reason—say because she may be inexperienced in 
PAGE 173 financial matters. You can make one of these arrangements: 
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* The “power of appointment” trust. This must provide that your 
wife will receive at least annually all of the trust income. In addition, 
she must have the power to transfer the trust principal to anyone—includ- 
ing herself or her estate. The rules are strict, technical, and sometimes 
inflexible 


¢ The “estate trust.” Your wife is entitled to all the trust income for 
life. When she dies, the principal is to be paid to her estate. In this 
arrangement, income doesn’t have to be distributed annually, but can 
be accumulated 


These are the basic factors involved in planning for the marital deduc- 
tion. Individual application calls for the services of expert estate planners. 
In most cases, they can find a way to apply it so as to give a tremendous 
tax break to the inheritance you leave your wife. 


If you're going abroad, you can save a lot of money by buying your 
foreign currency before you leave. Savings run from 2% to 60%, accord- 
ing to Deak & Co. & Perera Co., New York foreign-exchange house 

The reason is that most countries regulate the value of their cur- 
rencies at home and fix official rates. But in the few free markets of the 
world, including the U.S., currency rates are flexible, based on supply and 
demand. It reflects the actual trading value of the currency. 


Thus in Istanbul, for example, $1 buys 2.8 Turkish liras; yet in New 
York the same $1 will buy around eight Turkish liras—nearly three times 
as much. French francs and Spanish pesetas run about 12% below official 
rates in the free markets; Philippine pesos about 30% below 

Having “free-market” currency on arrival also avoids fees that are 
usually charged by banks and hotels for exchanging currency 

Another way to avoid or cut down the exchange problem is to use a 
credit-card system. One of these, Travelers Credit Service, has been 
approved by American Society of Travel Agents, is available through any 
of its members 

In addition to credit privileges, the service gives the European tourist 
a valuable guide to the restaurants and shops in its plan. 


Make plans now if you want to have any electrical work done soon— 
including air conditioning. Around the middle of April, the electric indus- 
try is starting two giant promotional programs to sell modernized elec- 
trical wiring systems for the home. Authorities say that once the effects 
are felt, the industry will be loaded to capacity, and you'll have a long 
wait for service 


Johnson & Johnson has a new all-purpose home medication, simply 
called First Aid Cream, which provides antiseptic action in treatment of 
cuts, abrasions, burns, chapping, sunburn, insect bites. It’s said to be 
stingless, greaseless, and nontoxic, comes in a polyethylene tube. 


Executives planning to take a course in management development or 
related subjects can get a comprehensive checklist of courses offered by 
leading universities, associations, and consultants. 

It’s the American Management Assn.’s Guide to Short Term Courses 
and Seminars for Management. Available free from Dept. PR, Management 
Information Service, AMA, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar, 31, 1956, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, WN. Y. 











Pilot Pipe 


helping to mix a good, clear drink for 5 years 


The city of Denver has, for many years, been noted for 
the purity of its drinking water. Transported from the 
western slopes of the Rockies through the famous Mof- 
fat Tunnel, the water is purified in the Moffat Filter 
Plant of the Denver Municipal Water Works. 

It is here that flexible U.S. Pilot Pipe plays an im- 
portant role — carrying the chemicals that purify the 
water—maintaining what is known as a good P.H. fac- 
tor. This U.S. Pilot Pipe installation has given com 
pletely trouble-free service since the day it was put in, 
That was back in 1950—over five years ago. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


With ordinary piping, lime in the chemicals builds 
up and clogs the pipe. But because U, S, Pilot Pipe is 
flexible, lime is easily broken loose by merely lapping 
or walking the pipe! 

“U.S.” specializes in products to handle corrosive 
chemicals and acids. These problems usually can be solved 
by such “U.S.” products as Pilot Pipe, Uscolite®, Tank 
Linings, and Permobond® protective rubber lining. 

Contact our factory trained engineers at any of the 
28 “U.S.” District Sales Offices or write us at Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y. 








Lecontief argues with economist James Hen- 
derson a problem in how fuel and energy 


resources affect industrial changes 


Stops for impromptu corridor confer 
with Dr. Elizabeth W 


\ssociate Director and consumption expert. 
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Helps mathematician Marie McCarthy 
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team 





of research economists, statisticians, mathematicians whose combined aim is 


conomy Fits Together and Grows 


ture and functioning of the U.S 


loundation has just come through with 
1 $240,000 grant to Leonticf’s input 
This, together with $240 
000 already granted tor his project by 
the Rockefeller loundation $50, 


000 left over from an earlier Ford grant, 


output team 
and 


the Leontief group with over 
dollars to finance their 
next six years 
half-million dollars 
other economu re 


i fabulous gold mine 


provide 
i half-million 
vork for the 
But this 
to most 


cems like 


which 
carchers 

won't 
finance than a 
limited part of all that Leontief and his 
co-workers plan to Leonticef 
he yx to be able to ras onsiderabl 
dditional financial support from U.S 
industr 


be enough to more 


ich 


¢ Expectations—Leontief himself is by 
rm ip] illed by the 


kind « 


mean mounts of 
mon hi 
the returns from a major ad 


inderstanding of the struc 


yf research require é 
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CCcotl 
omy will be incalculable 

The results, he think 
crnment and industry operat far more 
cfhciently, 
development 


will hie Ip POV 
; 
encourage national economic 


provide a superior basis 


for mobilization and defense planning 


in event of a national emergenc' And 
they will improve our ability to predict 
the eftect 


upon 


upon all our industric ind 


each = industri eparateh of 
busi 
tech 
nological deve lopme nt hifts in pat 


terns of tment 


changes in government spending 


ness fluctuations abroad new 
consumption and inve 
in the 
I he ncw technique 
lieve will thereb 
policy and dec 


changes labor force 

Leonticf bi 
great Improve 
ision-making by either 
busine 

Those are the aim but Leontief 
think t would be idiotic te ittempt 


to sav when thev will be achieved In 


rovernment of 


( irch he 
results.”’ 
Yet Leontief is completely serious in 


basic re you can never 


guarantec 


believing that economic research, along 
the lines of input-output analysis, can 
ultimately achieve such results The 
Ford and Rockefeller grants will be used 
to build on the 
collaborator 


and his 
past 


work which he 


have done over the 


vears 


|. What It’s All About 


If you Leontief re 
program in detail, you can see how hi 


has been closing in on his quarry~a 


CxAnine ( rch 


complete understanding of how the na 
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how if 
cost 0 
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RIGHTS 


cuts unloading 
time in half 


Attach this hopper to any lift truck 
ut hand unloading 
w ll h indle 
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ind one man can < 
time by 50 Your Koura 
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fROUIA 
“eaten Se/f Dumpin 


HOPPER 


WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail to 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC, 


1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 


in use by the biggs 
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WASSILY 


economics 


LEONTIEF 


faculty 


Rest of Harvard 
passed up chances for 
Ford money to improve his chance. 


has spent the rest of his career explor 
ing and developing his initial insight 
Born in Leningrad in 1905, Leontief got 
his Ph.D. in Berlin in 1928 with a dis 
ertation exploring the circular flow of 
production in a national economy. He 
came to Harvard in 193] 

His first $2,000 grant for input-out 
put research came in 1931 from the 
Rockefeller-financed Harvard Commit 
tee on Research in the Social Sciences 
The secretary of that committee, Dr 
Elizabeth Gilboy, is now associate di 
rector of Leonticf’s Harvard Economic 
Research Project 
¢ Idea—Leontief’s basic notion was to 
construct a table—like the so-called 
tableau economique of the 18th Cen 
tury French physiocrats—which showed 
the way goods flowed from one indus 
try to another (in Leontief’s terminol 
ogy, the input and output of each 
industry The tabl thus cd 
interrelations of all 


would 
scribe the 
of the 
for studving how 


part 


economy—and provide a_ basis 
disturbances to the 
ystem would be absorbed or aggra 
vated by the various 

Working with only 
issistant, Leontief by 


pleted 1 book—The 


] conomy, 


economc sectors 
1 single research 
1941 had 
Structure of the 
American 1919-1929—set 
ting forth the first version of his input 
His first model was 
had to be. be 
limitations in his data 
and computational methods—this was 
before the days of high-speed com 
puters. Nevertheless, the early model 
contained the basic elements of input 
output analysis out of which more 
complicated and sophisticated models 
have grown 

¢ Building the Table—Basic to the first 
and to all later input-output models is 


com 


output tec hnique 
extremely simpk It 
cause of the 


the construction of a doubie-entry ta- 
ble or matrix, which looks like a chart 
for a super game of tic-tac-toe—or the 
mileage table on a road map. Along 
the left side of the table are listed the 
scparate industries or sectors of the 
economy to be covered, one industry 
or sector to one Across the top 
of the table the same industries and 
sectors are repeated, each one heading 
a single column 

Every square or “cell” in the tic 
tac-toe grid simultaneously stand for 
cither an input or an output If you're 
thinking about it from the standpoint 
of its position in the column, it's an 
input to the industry named at th 
top of the column. If you're thinking 
of it from the standpoint of its position 
in a horizontal row, it’s the output of 
the industry named at the left of the 
row The total inputs and outputs of 
each industry in the columns and rows 
will always be identical 

The point of this construction, of 
course, 1s to show what every industry 
sclls to every other industry to further 
its production When the table is 
opened up to include government, con 
sumers, and foreign countries, you have 
a picture of the total flow of goods and 
services of the national economy 
¢ How You Use It—Once you've got 
the table, setting 
forth the statistics for a particular year 
you ve got to make it operational that 
is, capable of being used to show th 
fresh developments will disturb 
the whole You do this by 
translating the original table into a so 
called input-output coefficient table, 
which forth the numerical rela 
tionships between inputs and outputs 
The input calculated 
by dividing each cell in an industry's 
column by the output of that industry 
Ihe 
depending on how important particu 
lar inputs are 
outputs 

When the table or 
used over and over again for solving dif 
ferent problems, it’s useful to “‘invert’’ 
the matrix. Then, by changing the 
values of the outputs of particular in 
dustries—for instance, to take account 
of the effect of producing an extra $100 
million worth of airplanes—you can 
work back to see what effect this will 
have on your input requirements—that 
is, on the industries 
¢ Keeping Up With Changes—Input 
cutput techniques of analysis are highly 
flexible. ‘The coverage of a system can 
be virtually complete, and then it's 
called a “closed” model; when it’s not, 
it’s an “open” model 

An equally important—and still un 
variation is the handling of 
change in the structure of industry. A 
mere change in the output of an in 
dustry does not affect the value of the 


row 


basic input-output 


wa\ 
system 


scts 


coefhicients are 


coefhcients will be large or small, 


in producing particular 


matrix is to be 


sale s of othe I 


solved 
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It is Revere’s business to supply you with 
metals that can keep your production flowing 
smoothly. In Revere Aluminum Extrusions 

"you get metals made with a skill that comes 
only from many years’ experience, plus 
service and delivery that come from Revere's 
undivided interest in filling your needs, It 
will pay you to gear the progress of your 
business to the most dependable sources 
of supply 


Revere Aluminum Mill Products include ex- 
truded products; coiled and flat sheet, em- 
bossed sheet, circles and blanks; seamless 
drawn tube and welded tube; rolled shapes; 
electrical conductors; forgings; and foil 
Call the nearest Revere Sales Office now 
They are in all principal cities. Revere Copper 
and Brass Incorporated. Founded by Paul 
Revere in 1801. Executive Offices: 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 











The Largest, Best-located 
deepwater Industrial Location 
the Atlantic Seaboard 


BALTIMORE 
GATEWAY TO WORLD MARKETS 


With direct rail-ship cargo 
transfer, one of the largest 
privately-owned railroad 
Marine terminals in the world 

84.0's Locust Point Marine 
Terminal... offers unsurpassed 
modern facilities 


yor 


v 
“ores u 
MOM aan 


ee 


PACKED WITH POWER 


Abundant electric power at 
economical industrial rates 
The Wagner Station—"on 
line” inl956— withother plants 
of the interconnected system 
means more than 2,000,000 
kilowatts Natural gas, too, 
is available. 


THIS 1S MARLEY NECK — at Baltimore! 
This air-view only suggests the 
vast size and unusual features 
of this deepwater site for your 
new seaboard plant ! 


No big grading jobs here .. . no 
property acquisition delays 
mild all-year climate . . . nowhere 
in this nation does MODERN ZON- 
ING afford better plant protection 

. Power is plentiful... Rat 
TRANSPORTATION Of B&O’'s 
high standards. 


The B&O, Baltimore Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, and Anne Arundel 
County are ready and eager to 
help put your plant ‘into the 
picture’ at Marley Neck. 


Come see this site! If you can’t 
view it personally, we'll show it 
to you at your desk, in 3-dimen- 
sional color! Ask our man! You 
can reach him at: 

New York 4 = Phone: Digby 4-1600 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 
Baltimore | Phone: LExington 9-0400 
Ciecinnati 2 Phone: DUnbear 1-2900 
Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash 2-221) 


JAMES M. HENDERSON: He’s trying to 
figure out how nation’s natural resources 
affect its production and _ trade. 


coefficients in the grid; they represent 
the basic technology of the industry. 
Present “‘static’’ models rely on this 
fact. Problem is to work out a “‘dy- 
namic” model that could deal with 
the situation when an industry changes 
its capital structure or methods of 
operation. 


ll. The Harvard Team 


lhe great potential usefulness of the 
input-output technique for mobiliza- 
tion and demobilization planning was 
what first attracted Washington's at- 
tention to the Leontief method. In 
1941 Leontief was summoned to Wash 
ington to direct work on the construc 
tion of a far more elaborate input-out 
put model of the U.S. economy based 
on 1939 data. Leontief switched later 
in the war to the O. S. S., where his 
analyses of the Russian and German 
economies were used for strategic plan 
ning. 

All through the war he continued to 
lecture at Harvard, commuting between 
Washington and Cambridge. What 
ever other projects he’s been on, he has 
never dropped his classroom teaching. 

It was in 1948 that Leontief set up 
the Harvard Economic Research Pro}- 
ect—financed initially by a four-year 
grant of $100,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation 
¢ Air Force Episode—In 1949 the U.S 
Air Force supplied funds, on an annual 
contract basis, for parts of the project's 
research dealing particularly with pro- 
graming and defense material require 
ments. In the latter part of 1953, Air 


ose Force support for input-output studies 
both at Harvard and in several agencies 
in Washington—was cut off (BW—Aug 
29°53,p26) 
The cutoff was billed as an economy 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Those who KNOW use B&O! 
Constantly doing things —better! 
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measure. It was widely rumored, how 
ever, that the new Administration and 
many businessmen feared input-output 
as an entering wedge for national eco- 
nomic planning—something _ possibly 
useful in wartime, but dangerous in 
peace 
Leontief scoffs at this view as non- 
sense; he holds that input-output anal- 
ysis is completely neutral, can be em 
ployed by any sort of government for 
iy set of objectives. He regards as an 
extremely generous, if lefthanded, com 
pliment, the further objection that it 
is too powerful a tool to entrust to 
governments 
The Air Force’s decision to drop its 
support of input-output studies un 
doubtedly reflected th« 
ome that Leontief's 
blunt and 
too rigid in its assumptions, unneces 
arily cumbersome, and no more reliabk 
than less expensive sorts of analysis 
¢ Funds—In 1952, the Harvard Project 
got a second four-year grant of $140, 
100 from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
ind a $9,000 Ford Foundation special 
srant for research on consumption and 
technological change. In 1954 the Ford 
foundation gave it $140,000 more 
With what remains from the 1954 
grant and the Ford and Rockefel 
ler grants that start next July, the proj 
ct has about $530,000 for its new r 
earch program. But it’s a 10-vear pro 
gram, and Dr. Gilboy savs she can’t 
figure on less than an annual budget of 
$100.000 
¢ Staff—That has to cover a 
ibout 20 (besides Leontief 
donated by the Harvard 
Dept It includes Dr 
five or six other senior staff members, 
plus 14 or 15 full-time or part-time 
research assistants, and three secretaries 
Harvard donates supplies and housing 
on the fifth floor of Dudley Hall, one 
of the old “Gold Coast” dormitories 
on Dunster Street), as well as the use 
of its IBM 650 digital computer 
The kes peopl on the Leontief and 
Gilboy team now are 
e Dr. Anne Carter 
vork on technological change 
e Dr. James Henderson 
inalysis of natural resources 
¢ Dr. Leon Moses, specializing in 
interregional 
e Charlotte 


vicw ot 
tech 
inaccurate, 


also 
economists 


nique was too 


new 


staff of 
whose time 
Economics 
Gilbov and 


in charge of 


handling 


inalysi 
l'askier, in 
digging out all empirical data to go 
into the input-output tables 
e Marie McCarthy and 
Clark, mathematicians whos 
et up all the computational problems 
e Barbara Berman, working with 
Dr. Gilboy on consumption problems 


charge of 


Virginia 
job is to 


Right now the project directors are 
trving to bring in two additional senior 
taff people. They're not easy to find 
As soon as Leontief has an economist 
well trained for input-output work, th 
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LEON M. MOSES: He’s studying how in 
dustries pick locations, how growth rates of 
industries differ in various regions 

demand for him in other universiti 
or research centers becomes almost i! 
resistible he 
as a training center for foreign students 
and fellows who want to learn input 
output. Last 
foreign fellows 
Belgian 
¢ Direction—Leonticf's wa‘ 
his team is on the 
Gilboy even 
humor as “crazy”. He 
calls staff 
omething to hold a 
that staff 
wings, but is 


project is also serving 


were five 
Dane 


there 
Italians, a 
1 German 


year, 
two 
and 
of running 
boisterous side; Dh 
describes his sense of 
holds the 
onh 
taff meet 
member 


rem 
loosely when 
there i: 
ing about, 
fly on their 


there to argue the tough problems out 


mecting 


insists 
own ilwat 


with a researcher who wants some help 


ill. Plan of Action 


As Leonticf sees his 
search, it is completely 
research in the U.S 
nomic research in thi 
falls broadly into two ¢ 
one hand, abstract theory 


program of 
un-typical of 
Eco 
country, he sav: 
on the 
on the other 
data—with 
no connection between theor 
and fact. Leonticf’s 
economic theory and 
that will be (1) practicalh 

conceptually true 

At the 
is directed more at the 
truth than at 
The long-term 
lord ind 


aimed at 


ccoonomie 
itcgori 
massive iccumulation — of 
little or 
1m is to combine 
fact im a wat 
useful and 
moment, Leontief’ program 
discover ot 
immediate practicality 
that 


financing 1 


rs irch 
Rockefeller are 
ichieving two enormous im 
ments in the Leontief tem 
e Making it, ina ophi ticated and 
exact wav, a closed tem—in 
words, as complete as possible 
. Making it 
how the process of 
ind development actually take 
l'o achieve the 


program 


prove 
othe I 


dynamic to reveal 
cconomin change 


place 
c objectives, the Leon 


ticf team must carry through concen 
trated studies of the household sector 
of the economy, of government, of the 
investment of technological 
change, natural resources, and the struc 
ture of foreign trade 

¢ Study of Growth—GCreatest interest 
attaches to the study of technological 
change, because of its pivotal role in 


p! Ocess, 


economic development, as a cause and 
stimulus of economic growth, A study 
of how this happens starts with a lay 
out of the inputs and outputs of each 
Then arranged in 
strata or layers, representing older and 
newer techniques of production in use 


industry these are 


it a given time 

The new techniques grow in relative 
iinportance in proportion to the installa 
tion of new capacity The assumption 
is made that when new plant and equip 
installed, they will generally 
embody the best current technological 


ment ar 


Thus the technology of each 
sector 


process¢ 5 


productive undergoes gradual 


change, and this reacts upon all other 
productive sectors 

¢ Finding the Facts—Translating this 
theory 
job. It calls for a comprehensive and 


into hard facts is a tremendous 


detailed mapping of the technological 
mix of old and new in each producing 
sector I'echnology has to be 
lated into quantitative descriptions that 
fit into an input-output table 


trans 


But, despite the importance of inno 
vation in the U.S 
which 


economy ibout 


economists like to ramble on 
only a few isolated bits of the required 
information can be found in the eco 
literature. So the Leontief team 


has to go into large-scale data 


nomn 
PUTA 
collection 

It will 


technical source materials, gather masses 


have to tap engineering and 


of information on industrial processes 


by surve' ind direct interviews with 
ind technical expert The 


ilre ily 


Cngimcel 


team has mace explor itory 
including 


trucking 


tudies in a few industrie: 


chemicals, aluminum and 
clectric utilities 

Practical Results—Thes 
tudies are likely to produce information 
in a form highly useful to outfits in the 
cparat industries regardl of 
it fits into the over-all 
cheme. As a matter of fact 
ton Friedman, of the University of Chi 
highly ske ptr il about the 
over-all Leontief approach, sees this as 


industrial 


how 
input-output 
Prof. Mil 
cago who l 
its most important contribution 

He predicts that 
through thi program to the 
tanding of particular industries 


“contributions made 
under 
of the 
proce of technological change. and 
like matters, which at this stage 
like unimportant byproduct: 


out to be the 


ecin 
will turn 
lasting and impertant 


contributions of the program to eco 


NO know ke dge 


When the Harvard Project com 


Pesearch Vel 





NOW MAKE COPIES 
OF ANYTHING 
—ANYWHERE 


The new, improved Contoura*-Constat*® 
can now be used under any lighting con 
ditions to make on-the-spot, photo-exact 
copies of anything that's printed, written 
or drawn 

(,oes where you go, sets up on table 
ofr desk 
(C,uaranteed, Write today for full details 


Easy, inexpensive w operate. 


*T. M. Reo. U. &. Pat. OF. 
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839 Coulter Street, Old Saybrook, Conn. 
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WEAR 


Rest-All 
Stenographi« 
Swivel Model 

No. 565 


. . FAMOUS ALSO FOR TOP COMFORT, WORK 
EFFICIENCY AND MODERN ATTRACTIVENESS 


Exclusive structural features, such as the 
ball-bearing joint connecting backrest and 
hairpin, pay off for users of Rest-All Alumi- 
num Posture Swivel and Straight Chairs. The 
famous wearing characteristics, low mainte- 
nance and replacement requirements assure 
lowest attainable end costs. Yet, once you 
have seen them, you will agree to buy Rest- 

All Chairs for comfort and beauty 
alone. Write for literature 
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410 N. MERIDIAN RD. YOUNGSTOWN. O 
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pleted its exploratory study called 
Capital Coefficients for the Chemical 
Industry,”” a brief version was published 
in the November, 1953, issue of a Mc 
Graw-Hill publication, Chemical Engi 
necring, under the title “Where Do 
Construction Dollars Go?” The Leon 
ticf team was deluged for months with 
requests from the chemical industry for 
more information 

¢ What Is Invention?—Leonticf and 
his researchers are going further. They 
are going to use the technical informa- 
tion required for analyzing the spread 
of new technological methods to study 
invention itself. They 
intend to examine the timing of new 
discoveries in different sectors to test 
the truth of the old saw that “necessity 
is the mother of invention.” They want 
to find out the extent to which inno 
industry 
vention in others, through direct and 
indirect pressures on suppliers and cus 


the process of 


vation m one encourages in 


tomers 
¢ Effects on Buying—In its study of the 
dynamic factors in the U.S. economy, 
the Leontief study to shoot 
into an area full of exciting possibilities 
for people interested in the marketing 
ind consumption side of the 
Omy 

l’or the Leontief team is going to ex 
plore the hypothesis that changes in 
consumption patterns arc due in great 
measure to the introduction of new 
commodities, which lead to changes in 
taste 

It is their hunch that price changes 
have very little effect in the short run 
on what consumers buy. They think 
price factors operate more slowly and 
indirectly by bringing about changes in 
use of resources and stimulating tech 
nological development of new or differ 
ent or modified products—which affect 
consumption patterns significantly in 
the long run 

The input-output approach, which 
will translate product into 
quantitative input figures, may thereby 
solve the bothersome problem of just 
how to introduce qualitative changes 
into economic supply-and-demand anal 
VSIS 

This has always fixed upon 
quantity and price relations, and has 
handled quality changes only in the 
most vague way. 
¢ In Other Countries—In the U.S 
input-output studies get their support 
mostly from private financing; else 
where, this situation is reversed. Vari- 
ous forms of input-output models have 
been developed and are being worked 
on by a number of foreign governments 
among them Canada, Japan, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Den 
mark 

Che purpose varies with the problems 
of the particular country. The Cana 
dians, for instance are using their input 


promises 


econ 


changes 


been 


output model primarily to check on the 
reliability of their entire governmental 
statistics. 

lhe input-output technique, which 
is like double-entry bookkeeping, pro 
vides a valuable method of spotting 
errors in production, consumption, in- 
come, and other data. 
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Leather can be tested without destroy 
ing it by a new sound wave method 
developed by the National Bureau of 
Standards. The key instrument is a 
pulse propagation meter, which regis 
ters the speed with which a sound 
pulse passes through the leather, and 
thus indicates the strength of the 
leather and the structure of the leather’s 
fibers 

° 
Research developments in spot and 
seam welding of titanium are listed 
in a handbook available from the Office 
of Technical Services, at the Commerce 
Dept. The report was prepared for the 
Navv Bureau of Aeronautics and deals 
with processes applied to production 
grades of commercially pure titanium 
sheet, the oxvgen-nitrogen titanium 
base alloy T1-100A, and 8% manganese 
titanium-base alloy 

. 


Increased demands for research on elec- 
tronic components and systems has 
caused Battelle Institute to set up an 
Electronic Reliability Div. at its Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) laboratories. 

e 


Vitamin B-6 in human diet has been 
measured in a study of 10 test subjects 
at the University of Wisconsin. Re 
searchers found that on the average an 
adult receives 0.9 mg. of Vitamin B-6 
daily from his food—chiefly from meat, 
milk, bread, cheese, and eggs. But no 
deficiency seemed to develop when a 
subject was given only one-sixth of the 
normal intake 
. 


A gas turbine boat designed for the 
Navy showed its speed and power in 
a first public demonstration in San 
Diego Bay last week. The 40-ft. per 
sonnel boat, called the Solar Meteor, 
was sponsored jointly by the Bureau of 
Ships and Solar Aircraft Co. It will 
be used to evaluate gas turbine propul- 
sion for small craft. 


A roster of plant ecologists, listing all 
the scientists working on the subject in 
North America, has been compiled by 
the Ecological Society of America. The 
idea is to foster a coordination that 
could be of great value in forestry and 
conservation. 
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Who’s on first? 


Everybody 


One of the pleasing things about publishing is that, come 
mid-winter, when last year’s figures are in... everybody 
has won! The American Gazette carried the most lines 
of advertising ... but, happily, the Monthty Clarion car- 
ried the most pages. And National World? —why, Na- 
tional World carried the most pages per issue. 


Meanwhile, Weekly World (not to be confused with 
National World) had the largest dollay volume... 
whereas, breathing hard, Views of the Week broke the 
tape with the largest page volume per dollar per news- 
stand sale (in cities of 25,000 or more). 


Of course, while Weekly World gained the most pages 
(or was it dollars?), the Monthly Clarion clearly gained 
faster—in terms of pages per head-of-household, that 
is. And Weekly View—or possibly Views of the Week— 
had the biggest non-Leap Year in its history! 


The American Gazette, however, chalked up the most 
consecutive gains per month (among weeklies), and 
National World had the most consecutive gains per week 
(among monthlies, of course. You’re not going to com- 
pare weeklies and monthlies, are you? ). 


La! What fun. Well, here’s our part of it: 
Among all the first magazines, we are first-est. 


Not only did Business Week carry more ad pages in 1955 
than any other magazine measured by Publishers Infor- 
mation Bureau... but, in our own field—news and man- 
agement magazines—we have led for 8 very consecutive 
years. And we now lead each and every such magazine 


by a wider margin than 8 years ago. Last year we led 


No. 2 by 2,361 pages! 
Who’s on first? Everybody! Especially us. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK 
WHEN YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN* 


"Except that baseball manager 
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American Alcolac’s Pres. Blinoff says business, too, can find . . . 


There's Saf 


with 
ivagely 


i bu in 

ct mto a tield 

ind where 
other veck 


he need i good 


man jumps 
that 1 
products change 
there we three 
upply: money, 
scl i of what 
make 
bank for 
maybe, for his 
down to deciding 
hould make 
different 
iriable in thi realm 
t make or 
“ably Iwing 
orator 
from the field, the production 
TriCTin? Lhe 
is how to 
make 
himself 
1 to pu hh the pl vluct 
it um le 
coming! 
that’s where the 
n—into the affan 
mvwat Coritn ma ie 
icticability, but on the founda 
f this formula, American Alcola 
builds all its product develop 
decisions 
oh like i complex base for de 
to be built on. It is rather 
too. But ther 


rit { md i ck iT 
Pebpanny 1S 
ot to see hi 
hiatrist 

n oat comes 

t products he 


poig to 
money 


nerves 


he gets 
realm 
that are 
bankrupt him are 
of his desk 


ilesmen’s 


mother vcr 


on the top 
report the 
only real problem 
them all 
SCTINE that he can 
that it will be safe for 
into produc 
md frequently is—a 


IT Tati gee 


insoluble proble m 


And formula above 


of one com 


with 


mood rea on 


whi American Alcolac went to the 
extreme of building a complex formula 
its business 

¢ Tough Challenge—Just five years ago 
blowing into the U. S.—from 
lrance—with the 
of the chemical 
Probably no 
chosen a greater challenge than to push 
himself in industry like this, with 
ill its unrelenting competition, — its 
lightning-paced technology, it 


to guide 


it cane 
aim of seizing a slice 
profits 
could 


industry's 
businessman have 
mto 


udde i, 
of prod 
And the 


industry 


carcely predictable changes 


ucts, priorties, and markets 
two spheres of the 
that Alcolac sought out 
industrial 


hottest area 


chemical 
detergents and 
mong the 
in the whole hot industry 
Plainl Alcolac’s chief 
had to pick ind choose wisely if 
were to sclect 
practically similar products the ones 
them the biggest profit 


chemi ils are 


executives 
they 
from a wide range of 
that would give 
potential 

¢ Long Project—Alcolac’s Pres 
Blinoff had 
mulling over the idea of developing 
formulas that do this job of selec 
Ile got together with Alcolac’s 
development director, Carl Pacifico, and 
they came up with the formula at the 
top of this page. ‘Their ilea was to fit 
ill the variables that iffect a 
new product into one side of the 


Vova 


(pictures long been 
tion 


product 


would 


equa 


ety in Numbers 


tion, then, after a couple of mathemati 
cal moves, to with a figure 

the project that would 
profit potential 


come up 
number 
represent the product's 
The higher the 
more profitable it wa 
And the higher ‘the 
the higher the priority the 
product received in Alcola 
This way, Blinoff 
new idea would get equal treatment 
involved in 
make or reject a 
who felt they'd 
ideas in the labora 


number, the 
likely to be 


number, 


proj ct 


project 
new 


guessed, every 


no emotions would get 
any detision to new 
product, researcher 
fathered brilliant 
tories would have to put them under 
the fishy eve of the mathematical 
themselves whether 
company’s 


formula to see for 


their ideas measured up to 
profit potential benchmark 
¢ One Shocker—One of the first things 
Blinoff that some of his 
management's pet new product ideas 
registered so low in the project number 
that they should 


sidered 


found wa 


scale never be con- 
commercial 
laundry detergent that, at first glance, 
looked like a potential goldmine. It 
to have a good market—3-mil 


a fine profit—5¢ 


Ihere’s the case of a 


seemed 
lion lb. a 
a lb 

¢ Method of Discovery—Here’s 
Blinoff put it through the paces 


year, and 


how 
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Newest Thing 


You're looking at a 1915 pumper, com- 
plete with hard rubber tires and rolling 
smoke. Remember, when it came roaring 
out of the firehouse, how folks marveled 
at its speed? 

The period of steam pumpers saw the 
birth of Universal Oil Products Com- 
pany, for it was in 1915 that this unique 
research and development organization 
first made its thermal cracking process 








in Fire Fighters 


--» WHEN UOP DEVELOPED ITS FIRST REFINING PROCESS 


available to all petroleum refiners. And 
that was the turning point of progress 
for the refining industry. 

Ever since that time, refiners all over 
the world have learned to depend upon 
UOP for the processing methods and 
techniques required to improve their 
products ... and to make more and 
more of them better and cheaper so that 
they can be universally used and enjoyed. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


30 ALGONQUIN ROAD, DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS, U. S 
In Petr 
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MODEL 251 
The “De Luxe” 
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Streamlined DAVIDSON DUAL-LITH Model 251 cuts 2-sided printing job running 
time in half, eliminates work-and-turn and costly tandem operations. Just add a second plate 
segment in a motter of minutes, print both sides of the sheet on one trip through the 
machine, get 12,000 impressions per hour ot normal operating speed! it’s as simple as 
that because versatile Model 251 is built with the exclusive Davidson 2-Cylinder Principle, 
ond removable segments let you meet each printing need as it occurs. Simultaneous 2-sided 
printing and excellent offset lithography are only the beginning. You get more — distinctive 
Dovengraving for expensive-looking stationery and literature at pennies’ cost, and dry 
offset for long, long runs and better quality color. 

Easy turning, easy to dperate Model 251 takes all types, styles and sizes of plates, 
handles stock from light manifold to cardboard in sizes 3” x 5” to 10” x 14” as well as 
envelopes. Complete line of attachments enable it to also perform letterpress, imprinting, 
numbering ond perforating. Heavy duty construction gives low maintenance and trouble-free 


operation. Compare it! 
Text set in Linotype © Headings in Prolype 
See eee eee ee taeeaesaaeeae 

Davidson Presensitized plates & DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
laboratory Controlled Supplies 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N.Y 

C) I'd like to know more about simul- 

mean top quality results taneous 2-sided lithography. 
Send Question & Answer booklet 


_] Arrange a demonstration 
DAVIDSON CORPORATION Nome 
A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company Firm — 
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DRUG PRODUCTS WANTED 


A leading, nationally known, drug manufacturer, subsidiary of an internationally 
renowned ethical drug company, wishes to expand its proprietary drug business 
through the acquisition of companies or products having annual sales volume of 
$1,000,000 or more with a pattern of national distribution in the drug field and 
backed by consistent advertising. This company has broad and continuous experi- 


ence in the successful marketing of proprietary drugs. If interested, write to 


HO-1ct4, Due 
iw ‘2 Mt ‘ew ¥ 


for further details 
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186 Research 


The research director estimated that 
his department's chance of producing 
the detergent in a form suitable for 
commercial laundries was between 
100% and 80%. 

Translated into mathematica] terms, 
this meant that the chances of tech- 
nical success were 1 to .8—an average 
of 9. 

The sales manager estimated that 
Alcolac’s chances of getting the 
detergent into production—figuring on 
the basis of potential customers, and 
market conditions—were about 60%. 
Thus, the chances of commercial suc- 
cess were rated at .6. 

Next, the sales manager predicted 
he could sell an average of 3-million 
Ib. of the product a year; that he 
could sell it at an average of 18¢ a Ib.; 
that it could be made at an average of 
13¢ a Ib; and that the life of the 
product—the number of years it could 
be sold at the 3-million-ib. a year 
volume—averaged out at 3 years. 

Those estimates filled in the top 
line of the equation. And to fill in the 
bottom line—the total cost of making 
and selling the detergent—Alcolac’s 
management made these estimates 
research, a median of $20,000; market 
development, $40,000; engineering and 
pilot plant work, $40,000. So the total 
costs were $100,000 

All this time, Blinoff and his 
management kept regarding the deter 
gent as a good new line—after all, there 
scemed to be a profit of $150,000 a 
vear in it if they could sell 3-million 
lb. and make 5¢ on every Ib 
¢ How It Looked—But they set up the 
left hand side of the formula 


s 


8 * 6 3.0 K 10° * (18¢ — 13¢) x V3 
$100,000 





And the answer they got as the proj 
ect number—the gauge of the deter 
gent’s profit potential—was 1.2 

This was so low that Blinoff saw it as 
a warning signal that it would be ex- 
tremely hazardous for his company to 
press its development any further. 
¢ Seeing a Good One—How does the 
answer look when you have a good 
product? Well, not long after that cold 
mathematical spiking of the detergent 
idea, Alcolac put to the test another 
surface active agent—a chemical that’s 
used as an emulsifier in the rubber and 
plastics industry 

Here’s how they probed into this 
one 

They rated its chances of technical 
success at .85, its chances of commer 
cial success at .75, its volume at 1,150, 
000 Ib. a year, its sale price at 31¢, its 
cost at 194¢, and its life at 4 years 

They rated the cost of research at 
$4,000, market development at $1,250, 
and engineering and pilot plant at 
$7,500. 

And this is what happened when they 
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“... the company is the larg- 
est producer of alcohol sul- 
fates in the entire United 
States...” 


VITAL PARTS FOR INDUSTRY: RUBBER 


STORY starts on p. 184 


et up and worked out the cquation 


85 X75 1.15 10° (314 —19.5¢)« V4 
$12,750 





13. 


Chis time, the total cost of getting 
the product to market was in a more 
businesslike relationship to all the 
factors of volume, profit, chances of 
success, and life expectancy 
¢ One for Proof—Alcolac is just about 
ready ‘to prove whether its equation 
works out in practice on this product 
On others of the same type, the equa 
tion has already proved itself. In fact, 
the company 1s now turning out more 
than 1l-million Ib. a year of these newer 
surface active agents and they account 
for between 25% and 30% of its total 
iles 

Pre Blinoff maintains that it’s 
largely because of the efhcacy of the 
equation that Alcolac has built much 
of its position in the chemical industry 
today in face of all the rugged comp« 
tition. The company is the largest 


sendunes of daniel salt neue te Big precision castings 


ome industrial chemicals, shampoos, 


ind cosmetics—in the country. In five bring you better tires faster 
cars—it turned out its first batch of in quae 
dustrial chemical in December, 1950 
its sales have grown to about $2-million When tire builders develop better tread designs, 
year they have to get them into mass production 
¢ Adaptation—Blinoff and his top ex fast. Until recently, this meant laborious ma- 
ecutives have become so enamored of chine engraving of hundreds—sometimes thou- 
their equation that they're applying sands—of huge metal molds. 
mathematical formulas to other phases American Brake Shoe’s methods of making 
of their business, too. Just now thes big precision castings changed all this. Now the 
have developed and are testing two for tire molds are cast complete with intricate tread 
mulas built up to guide them on th designs, in our own Ductalloy metal—at huge 
problem of how to meet a seasonally savings in production time and tooling cost. The 
varying demand for their products slow, expensive engraving equipment — formerly 
here are two ways to meet this a serious bottleneck —is used for minor cleanup 
First, build new production capacity, operations. 
and second, increase inventory with Brake Shoe serves the rubber industry in 
vailable_ production facilities. Always other ways as well. With precision molds for a 
there’s the question of which method host of industrial rubber products. With tough, 
costs more in the long run. And that’s hard, intricate castings for rubber processing 
frequently a difficult question to answer, equipment. With special molds for plastics and 
for you have to consider a host of various rubber-like synthetics. 
variables Throughout industry, Brake Shoe products 
¢ Two-Way Check—But Alcolac has cut the cost of wear. If your “punished parts” 
two formulas that its managers believe should last longer, it may pay you to consult the 
may settle the problem engineers of American Brake Shoe Company, 
They guess that the cost of extra 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
capacity can be determined in this 





manner 


Difference in total cost of production + Cost of money 
(Cost of additional capecity + Cost of raw material inven- 
Manufact 
tory + Cost of spece for rew materials and for additional ' a ne et 
machinery) + Value of unused cepecity for other products for industry. 
Cost of extre capacity 





And they think they can get a com 
parative figure for estimating the cost 
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Rockwell Report 


by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 
President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


EOPLE ARE EXPRESSING more and more interest, 
it seems to us, in the quality of management 
of the companies they work for, invest in, or 
buy from. 
And this interest goes beyond the question: 
“Is the company well managed now?” There is more and more concern with: 
“Who will be running it ten, fifteen, or twenty years from now?” 

We believe this is all to the good because it serves to keep management 
aware that adequate provision for continuity of good management is a 
primary responsibility to employees, shareholders, and customers. 

In our own company we utilize two factors, mainly, to build and maintain 
a reserve of management potential. The first is a continuous program of 
evaluation aimed at discovering men with leadership qualities. 

The second is our organizational structure itself, which provides the 
means of encouraging and developing these qualities. 

In manufacturing, sales, engineering, and other phases of our business we 
delegate an unusual degree of responsibility and authority to the local level. 
Plant managers make decisions which would, in many companies, need to 
be referred to headquarters. Regional managers actually run their sales 
areas and, collectively, establish our sales policy. Junior officials serve con- 
tinuously on coordinating committees, and in so doing receive an under- 
standing of and practical training in the handling of day-to-day manage- 
ment and operating problems. 

The net result is that we have within our organization a reserve of expe- 
rienced men who have demonstrated—over a number of years and in a 
wide variety of situations—that they possess and can use effectively that 
combination of qualities that makes for good management. 

* . . 
If you mail external house organs to customers and prospects, you know the 
high cost of an out-of-date mailing list in terms of wasted copies and return 
postage. Some time ago we evolved a very simple device, printed on the envelope, 
which we hoped would help cut this waste. The results startled us. The first 
time it was used we got 2600 corrections, due to transfers, promotions, deaths, 
etc., which we had no way of knowing about previously. And it continues to 
keep our lists, totaling about 60,000, pretty free of waste. It makes things 


easier for the postal service, too. ‘ js 


Our subsidiary, Edward Valves, Inc., is currently doubling the size of its research 
laboratory in East Chicago, which is already believed to be the largest in the steel 
valve industry. One section of the new addition will be devoted entirely to 
development, assembly and final testing of nuclear power valves, such as those 
Edward built for the U.S.S. Nautilus and Seawolf, first atomic powered submarines. 
. . > 
Next month the first advertising will appear on the latest addition to our 
Delta Radial Saw line. It is the new Delta “‘900’’—the most powerful 9” 
radial saw on the market today —in which are combined many performance 
advantages formerly found only on larger Delta Radial Saws. Primary 
markets are home workshops, small commercial woodworking shops, schools, 


and maintenance departments. 
. . * 


It is our custom to write new shareholders a letter of welcome, and to 
tell them exactly what information about the company we will send them 
during each year. We also invite them to write us should they have any 
questions or suggestions. We are pleased not only by the fact that hundreds 
of shareholders do write each year, but also at the very real and often 
helpful interest their letters express. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH &, PA. 
for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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of keeping a larger inventory in this 
way: 


(Yetune of ame) Cost of finished . Cost ofj + 
inventory product space 


Seti 4 (ame & este) (ane) + 


Chance of price = Cost of extra inventory 
chenges 


Passion for formulas like these has 
sect Blinoff and his top company officers 
off on a search for a mathematical 
method of estimating all the factors 
that contribute to a company’s over-all 
success or failure. They are seeking to 
express in numbers such things as the 
selection of markets and personnel, 
credit policy, morale, technology, qual- 
ity of management, company prestige. 
¢ Man in Charge—Blinoff is the driv- 
ing force behind the company’s whole 
idea of applying scientific methods of 
appraisal to every phase of business. 
His passion for it grew out of his early 
years in the chemical industry in 
l'rance 

Blinoff started in this field 28 
vears ago. With a partner, Charles 
Nomanio, he formed a small chemical 
outfit. 

Today their company, known as Sin- 
nova, is the French counterpart of the 
U.S.’s Procter & Gamble. 

Five years ago, two of Sinnova’s man- 
agement team, John Andre and Serge 
Giers, came to look over the U.S. 
chemical industry. They reported back 
that there was room available in it for 
9 Sinnova affiliate. And so American 
Alcolac was formed. Blinoff directed 
its financial development from Paris 
and on the spot, too, during many 
trips here. Last year, he came perma- 
nently to Alcolac’s headquarters in 
Baltimore. 
¢ Widening Range—Under Andre and 
Giers, and more recently under Blinoff, 
American Alcolac has switched out of 
small production and modest sales of 
fattv alcohol sulfates—bases for hair 
shampoos and some cosmetics—and has 
gone in for rapid diversification. 

Today, the company is turning out a 
wide range of industrial chemicals—tal- 
low sulfates, nonionic detergents, chlo- 
rides, emulsifiers for the rubber industry. 

It doesn’t deliberately seek out major 
risks. Instead it has sought to concen- 
trate on tailoring its products to suit 
the needs of particular industrial cus- 
tomers. This, Alcolac guesses, is one 
wavy to safety 

But whatever moves it will make 
cither to expand the line of its products 
or even to change the price of one of 
its standby items—Alcolac will hence- 
forth base its decision on the result of a 
mathematical formula. This way, and 
only this way, Pres. Blinoff savs, can a 
businessman cut down the chances of 
mistake and failure. eno 
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why make 
your salesman 
an advertising 
medium? 


Our text for today is taken from the plaint of a young 
industrial salesman whose company issues a catalog, ex- 
hibits in a few trade shows, but does no other advertising. 

“When I make a call,” he told us, “I not only have to 
introduce myself—I have to introduce my Company. By 
the time I have explained who we are and what we make, 
I have used up a large part of the time the prospect is 
willing to give me. In my field we sell by picking out 
from our line the type of products the prospect uses and 
showing him what these products will do for him. If the 
Company would use a well-balanced advertising pro- 
gram, I’d have at least 20 more minutes of real selling 
time on every call.” 

To our way of thinking, that salesman appreciates the 
value of his own time and his Company’s dollars. 

Selling any product to industry involves matching 
product information to the prospective buyer’s problems. 
That’s a job that can be done only by personal selling. 
That’s why you use salesmen—at an average cost of 
approximately $20 per call. 

When you use part of a salesman’s time on a job that 
can be done more cheaply—and far more effectively — 
by some form of advertising, you are tossing away a con- 
siderable portion of your sales dollar. Your salesman is 
just about the most expensive advertising medium you can use! 


National Industrial Advertisers Association, Inc. 
271 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of indus- 
trial products, with local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, Boston, BurraLo, Cuicaco, 
CLEVELAND, CotumsBus, DaA.ias-Fort Wortu, Denver, Derrorr, HAmiLTron, Onr., 
HartTrorp, Houston, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, 
MONTREAL, Que., Newark, New Yore, PHiLapecpnia, Pirrssurncu, PorTLAND, 
Rocuester, Rocxrorp, Sr. Louis, SAn Francisco, Toronto, OntT., YOUNGSTOWN. 
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In Research 


Enlarged Gordon Research Conferences 
Will Draw Scientists of Many Lands 


This summer, 58 famed scientists, from a dozen countries, 
will be guests at the Gordon Research Conferences of the American 
Assn. for the Advancement of Science. There they will meet 
U.S. scientists in a program of 36 different seminars each lasting 
1 week. Among the visitors will be Dr. Karl Ziegler, of West 
Germany, whose Ziegler process for making polyethylene is licensed 
by a number of U.S. companies 

New seminars this year include the Properties of Metals at 
High ‘Temperatures (significant for guided missile research) and 
l'oxicology and Safety Evaluations, which was added to the pro 
gram because of the controversy over food-additive legislation. ‘The 
conferences will last from June 11 to Aug. 31, at three New 
Hampshire institutions—Colby Junior College, the New Hampton 
School, and Kimball Union Academy. 


New Design for Atom Smashers 


Glimpsed in Experiment with Magnets 


Bunches of electrons racing around a 10-ft. circle at 5-million 
laps per second have given physicists at the University of Michigan 
their first tangible hint of a new design for atom smashers 

The electrons were whirled about in a one-ton tabletop model 
accelerator, which had been built at the Phoenix (Ariz.) Memorial 
Laboratory. Physicists said they seemed to be guided, at various 
stages of acceleration, by a revolutionary-type serics of 16 magnets 
built into the accelerator. Not only are the individual magnets of 
an unusual shape, but they are grouped together in a novel arrange 
ment. The result is a machine that gives promise of producing 
clectrons 100 times faster than existing accelerators. 

he first attempt at practical application of the idea will be 
made by the Midwestern Universities Research Assn. 


Buoy Can Broadcast Own Weather Data 


From Remotest Stretches of the Seas 


The National Bureau of Standards has evolved a prototype 
marine weather station that automatically broadcasts local weather 
data. The unit is installed in a buoy that can be anchored any 
where in depths up to 3,600 ft. 

The weather station, which can be left unattended for up to 
six months, has a broadcasting range of more than 800 miles. At 
regular intervals, it sends out in code the temperature of air and 
water, and the speed and direction of the wind. 

Ihe buoy is 20 ft. long and 10 ft. wide, and can be made of 
aluminum or any nonmagnetic alloy. 

The Bureau of Standards thinks its buoy could fill a great gap 
in the collection of weather data. Today, the gleaning of such 
information from outside the regular shipping lanes is haphazard 
and limited. But the buoys could provide data that could mean a 
massive gain in the accuracy of weather predictions. 
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THE TREND 





Mortgages: No Time to Cut Loose 


Most economists view the phenomenal growth of 
mortgage debt in the postwar era with both satisfaction 
ind concern. They acknowledge that the rapid expan 
sion in mortgages has served as a powerful stimulus to 
all business activity. But they also fear that mortgage 
debt has climbed so far and so fast that its continued 
expansion may be a real danger 

\ new study published by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, titled Urban Mortgage Lending, 
throws a good deal of light on the basic change in the 
debt structure that has resulted from the expansion 
in mortgages. A look at some of its findings suggest 
that both the satisfaction and the concern of the econ 
omists are well justified 

‘he study shows, for example, that while total private 
long-term debt has tripled since 1920, mortgage debt 
has increased over six times. Mortgage debt now 
accounts for over 55% of total private debt, com 
pared to 28% in 1920 

Many factors, economic and social, have contributed 
to this enormous expansion. In part, it represents the 
overwhelming desire of Americans to own their own 
homes. It stems, too, from the continual upgrading 
of American families 

However, the expansion in mortgage debt was also 
stimulated by two financial devices: (1) the introduction 
of government mortgage insurance and (2) the use of 
fully amortized, long-term loans. ‘Today, government 
insured loans—all fully amortized—cover over 40% of 
all residential mortgages. And fully amortized loans are 
now general in conventional—uninsured—mortgages 
In both these highly important respects, the present 
situation differs from the 1920s, when there was no 
government insurance and when the typical mortgage 
called for a lump sum payment 

But according to the National Bureau's study, there 
has been a more fundamental change in quantity than 
in quality. Most government insured loans go to “pre 
ferred risks’ —to medium income 
brackets buying homes in the $5,000-to-$15,000 price 


range. Conventional financing covers most of the more 


borrowers in the 


expensive homes as well as “the low income borrower 
nd the low-price housing market.” 

This suggests that some caution is needed in making 
loans because “the best experience during the trying 
years of the thirties was on the very types of loans now 
most frequently protected by federal loan insurance 
Che least favorable experience was on 


those that are still predominantly made without such 


or guarantees 


protection.” 

I'he experience of the 1930s also shows that amortiza 
As the 
National Bureau study points out, amortized loans do 


tion is no sure-shot cure for mortgage troubles 


not provide automatic protection against defaults. On 
the contrary, their record in the 1930s was “only very 


192 


little better than those made on a non-amortized basis.” 

All this does not mean that expansion of mortgage 
debt should not continue. Indeed, if the country is to 
keep growing, mortgage debt must expand. The present 
debt structure, resting for the most part on a base of 
middle income families, is essentially sound 

But the study does make clear that the establishment 
of federal insurance and the use of amortization are no 
substitutes for sober analysis and sound judgment. They 
are valuable devices, but they do not guarantee us against 
abuse of mortgage credit. We will avoid trouble in the 
long run only if we stick to the time-honored principle 
that a mortgage is a debt that has to be judged with the 
same care and caution as any other debt. 


A Good Veto 


Last week Theodore R. McKeldin, Republican 
Governor of Maryland, did a great service to this coun 
trys international economic relations by vetoing the 
“beer bill” passed recently by the Maryland legislature 

lhe Maryland bill would have barred a brewing license 
in the state to any corporation unless at least 51% of 
its stock was owned by U. S. citizens. The target, quite 
frankly, was the Carling Brewing Co. (owned 89% by 
Canadian Breweries of Toronto), which was all set to 
build a $10-million plant near Baltimore. According to 
Associated Brewers Inc., speaking for five U.S. brewers, 
the bill is “designed to prevent probably unfair competi 
tion here of the most destructive sort.” 

It may well be that U. S. brewing companies have a 
reasonable complaint against Canadian brewers—for in 
stance, against the fact that Canadian tariffs on U.S 
beer are more than three times the U. S. tanff on 
Canadian beer. There's no denying the fact, either, 
that in another field of business Canada hasn’t been 
week, Ottawa 


announced as of 1957 a 20% tax on the advertising 


above discriminatory tactics. Last 
revenues of all U.S. magazines circulating there as special 
Canadian editions 

Nonetheless, we see nothing but harm to the pri 
vate enterprise system in this country, and to our for 
eign relations, in legislation like that passed in Maryland, 
and like that either passed or pending in several other 
It couldn’t be better designed to damage the 
interests of this country. For years now the U.S. gov 


states 


ernment and our leading business organizations have 
been doing their best to persuade foreign countnes to 
grant fair treatment to American private capital 


l'o give the lie to our own words is particularly in 
appropriate in the case of Canada. Our neighbor to the 
north has been one country that has almost always gone 
along with us, both in principle and fact, on the invest 
ment issue—something that is proved by the huge U. S. 
investment in Canada in the last few vears 
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An attitude and an aptitude for solving bearing problems. . . 


THE LATEST MEMBER of the Fafnir Line of 
Rubber-Cushioned Pillow Block features 


y, two-piece pressed stee! housing patented 
Piya-Seals factory pre-lubrication (no more 
yf 
needed 


rATNID 


Wrap sound-absorbing rubber around a Fafnir Wide 
Inner Ring type Ball Bearing with its remarkable Self 
Locking Collar and you have the formula for quieting 
air conditioning systems. This combination is extremely 
simple, economical, and efficient. It’s winning widespread 
acceptance among makers of air conditioning equipment 
as the effective solution to tricky sound problems 
Solving bearing problems is our day-to-day business 
has been for over forty years. Do you have a bear 
ing problem? Perhaps we can help you find the most 
effective solution on a practical cost basis, too, 


The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 
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Shakeproof solved the oil leakage problem by developing a new 
high-strength square washer pre-assembled to a screw. Spe- 
cially designed in square shape to fit a channel, this washer 
permits high torques, yet spreads the work load to maintain 
oil tight closure. This new SEMS replaces the costly reinforc- 
ing strip and eliminates the expensive welding operation. 


Take a tip from hundreds of firms who call in their Shakeproof 
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